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PREFACE 



The evils amiiig from leligioua peraecntioii, Bectarian Ilk- 
tred, iU-gOTenunent, and oppreeeion were never more strongly 
illustrated than by the fact that for a century Ireland, which 
has since that time furnished us with a la^e proportion of 
our beat soldiers, diould have been among our bitterest and 
most formidable f oee, and her sons fought in the ranks of our 
greatest continental enemy. It was not because they were 
adher^its of the house of Stuart that Irishmen left their na- 
tive country to take service abroad, but because life in Ire- 
land was rendered well-nigh intolerable for Catholics on ac- 
count of the nature and severity of the laws against them, 
and the bitterness with which those laws were carried into 
effect. 

An Irish Catholic had no prospects of employment or ad- 
vancement at home. He could hold no civil appointment of 
any kind; be could not serve as an officer, nor even enlist as a 
private, in the army ; he could not hold land ; he was subject to 
imprisonment, and even death, on the most tri&ing and frivo- 
lous accusations brought against him by the satellites of the 
Irish Oovemment. Not only could he not sit in the parlia- 
ment of Dublin, but he could not even vote at elections. It 
was because they believed that the return of the Stuarts would 
mean relief from at least some of their disabilities, and 
liber^ to carry out the offices of their religion openly, and 
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to dwell in peace, free from demmciation and persecutjon, 
that the Irish remained bo long faithful to the Jacobite cause. 

It was not indeed until 1771 that the Catholics in Ireland 
were admitted to qualify themselTes as sub]ects of the crown, 
and not until the following year that they were permitted to 
enlist in the armr. Irish regiments had enlisted in France 
previous to the Convention of Limerick, but it was the Irish 
army that defended that town, and having been defeated 
passed over to France, that raised the Irish Brigade to the po- 
sition of an important factor in the French army, which it 
held for nearly a hundred years, bearing a pnHninent part in 
every si^e and battle in Flanders, Qermany, Italy, aud Spain. 
A long ancceaaion of French marshals and generals have testi- 
fied to the extraordinary bravery of these troops, and to their 
good conduct under all circumstances. Not only in France 
did Irishmen play a prominent part in military matters, but 
they were oonspicuous in every continental army, aud their 
deeoendants ore still to be found bearing honoured names 
throughout Europe. 

Happily those days are past, and for over a hundred yeara 
the courage aud military capacity of Irishmen have been em- 
ployed in the service of Great Britain. For records of the 
doings of some of the raiments of the Irish Brigade during 
l^e years 170S-1710, I am indebted to the painstaking ac- 
count of the Irish Brigade in the service of France by J. C. 
O'Callagban; while the accounts of the war in Spain are 
drawn from the official report given in Boyer's Annals of the 
Reign of Queen Anne, which contains a mine of information 
of the military and civil events of the time. 

a A. HENTT. 
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A TALUHT BAKD 26 

UmBelf and the young king there was leall? nothing in com- 
mon. Full of life and spirits himself, it e«emed to him ooth' 
ing abort of disgraceful that one who aspired to rule should 
take no pains whatever to fit himself for a throne, or to culti- 
vate qualities that would render himself popular among a 
high-spirited people. And as he came to understand James 
more thoroughly, he had found his visits increasingly irk- 
some, all the more so as he felt their inutility. 

" Thank goodness," he said to his two friends when he went 
home that day, "I have done with St. Germain. lamas 
warm an adherent as ever of the cause of the Stuarts, and 
should be perfectly ready, when the time comes, to fight my 
hardest for them; but I would vastly rather fight for the 
king than converse with him." 

"I suppose, by what I have seen of him, that be must be 
somewhat wearisome," Phelim O'Sullivan said with a laugh. 
" Fortunately wit and gaiety are not essential qualities on the 
part of a monarch; but I must own that treasonable as it 
may sound, I fear His Majesty is lacking in other qualities 
far more essential in a monarch. I should say that he is 
kindly and well disposed, he wishes to be fair and just, and 
may turn out a wise ruler; but he is altogether deficient in 
energy. I suppose there is no occasion for a king safely 
seated upon a throne to be energetic, but a prince in exile 
should possess the qualities that excite enthusiasm and bind 
men to him. Possibly the qualities King James possesses would 
be highly valued by the Scotch, but they would certainly 
fail to inspire our people." 

" Tes," Patrick CNeil agreed, " his father did more to ruin 
bis cause in Ireland that all William's Dutch generals and 
troops together. It waa disheartening to be risking life and 
poBseeaions for a man who would do nothing for himself, 
whose indecision paralysed our leaders, and who, the moment 
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a reverse came, sought safetj in flight instead of taking hia 
place among tlie men who were devoted to hie cause. I can nn- 
deratand that in England, where the majori^ of those who 
professed to be devoted to him were betraying him, and were 
in secret communication with William, he should be bf tarns 
obstinate and vacillating; but in Ireland, where ever; man 
who Burrotmded him was risking his life in his cause, he 
should have shown absolute confidence iu them, listened to 
their advice, set an example of personal gallantry and courage, 
and at least remained among them until all was definitely 
lost. It was the desertion of James rather than the loss 
of the battle of the Boyne that ruined Ms cause. 

" Well, I am glad you are out of it, for it was a pity that 
you should be going without your work at the salle ifarmea 
when you were making such progress that, the master re- 
ported, in a few months you would become one of the beat 
swordsmen in the regiment." 

There were in Paris many Irish oflScera besides those be- 
longing to Colonel O'Brien's regiment. These were for the 
moflt part men who had been severely wounded in the prece- 
ding campaign, and who now remained in the capital with 
the depots of their regiments. These were constantly re- 
cruited by fresh arrivals front Ireland, by which means the 
Irish Brigade was not only kept up to their original strength, 
in spite of the heavy losses they sulfered in the engagements 
in which they had taken part, but largely increased its force. 
new regiments being constantly formed. Naturally O'Brien's 
corps, being the only complete regiment in Paris at the 
time, was regarded as the head-quarters and general meeting- 
place of all the Irish officers there, and as some of these had 
campaigned in Flanders, in Italy, and in Spain, Desmond 
learned from their talk and anecdotes far more of the doings 
of the Brigade than he had hitherto known. From the first 
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the; had, by their reckless braver? in ahnost eyer? engage- 
ment that had taken place, bo distiu^shed themselree that 
they received the highest commendation from the French 
generals, and were almost invariably selected for specially 
dangerous service. 

"I think the hottest affair I was ever engaged in." a 
major who had served in Burke's raiment said one evening, 
when some ten or twelve of his companions had gathered at 
the room which was the general meeting-place of the officers 
of the corpe, "was at the attack on Cremona by Eugene. 
Ton have all heard how our regiment and that of Dillon 
distinguished themselves there, but you may not have heard 
particulars. The place was a strong one, and it was garrisoned 
by some 4000 men — all French with the exception of our two 
regiments. Marshal Villeroy was himself in command, an 
excellent officer, but, as is often the case in the French army, 
very badly served by his subordinates. 

" Here, as you know, almost everything goes by influenoe; 
and the generals are surrounded by men who have been 
forced upon them by powerful persona whom they cannot 
afford to disoblige. The consequence was that, relying upon 
the strength of the place, no proper watch was set. There 
were guards, indeed, at the gates, but with no communication 
with each other; no soldiers on the ramparts; no patrols were 
sent out beyond the town, or maintained in the streets. No 
harm might have come of this bad it not been that treachery 
was at work. There was a scoundrel who was brother of 
the priest of one of the parishes near the wall, and both were 
in favour of the enemy. The priest's residence was near a 
sewer which communicated with the moat outside the walls. 
The entrance was closed by an iron grating. Were this 
removed, troops could enter by the sewer into the priest's 
wine-cellar. The priest, being promised a large sum of 
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monej, set to work. Firet lie laid a complaint before the goT- 
flmor that the sewer was choked with filth, which might be a 
source of diseaae to the town unlesB removed, and to do this 
it was tiecessary that the grating should be taken down. Be- 
ing altogether uuBuspicious of evil the governor granted hie 



"As soon as the grating was removed Eugene despatohed 
eight miners, who crossed the moat at night, made theii way 
up the sewer, and opened a communication between it and the 
priest's house. When all was read? four or five hundred 
picked grenadiers entered, and were concealed in the bouse 
of the priest and other adherents of the emperor. Eu- 
gene act two strong bodies of picked troops in motion ; the one 
was to entor by the St. Margaret gate, which would be 
seized by the force already in the city; this column consisted 
of five thousand men. The second force of two thousand 
infantry and three thousand cavalry under the Prince de 
Yaudemont was to cross the river by a bridge of boats. We 
slept like stupid dogs; such watchmen as there were on the 
walls gave no alarm. The gate of All Saints was seized, its 
guard being instantly overpowered, and a party of engineers 
broke down the gate of St. If argaret, which had been walled 
up; and at daylight Eugene rode into the town, followed by 
bis troops and one thousand cavalry, while another 
mounted force watohed the gate and the country round to 
prevent the escape of fugitives. 

" Before any alarm was given Eugene bad established him- 
self at the Hotol de Ville, was master of the great street that 
separated half the garrison from the other half , had taken 
possession of the cathedral, and in fact the place was captured 
without a shot being fired. Then the uproar began. Parties 
of troops, led by natives of the town, seized a large number of 
officers at their lodgings ; and as the alarm spread, the troops 
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Beized their muaketa and rushed out, only to be Babred and 
trodden dovru by the enemy's cavalry. I was asleep and 
dreaming when my serrant rushed into my room and said: 

" ' The Germans are in poseeeaion of the town, Oaptaio.' 

" ' Yon are a blathering idiot,' I said. 

"'It's true, your honour. Get np and U8t«n.' 

" Very unwillingly I got out of bed and opened the window, 
and by the holy poker I found that Pat was right. There 
was a Bound of firing, shouting, and screaming, and I heard 
tiie gallop of a heavy body of hoiaemen, and directly after- 
wards a squadron of German cuirassiers came galloping 
down the street. 

"'It is time for us to be out of this, Pat,' I said, and 
jumped into my clothes quicker than I had ever done before. 

" We went downstairs, and I borrowed two overcoats that 
we found hanging there, and put them on over our uniforms. 
Then we went out by the back-door, and ran as hard as we 
could, keeping through narrow lanes, to the barracks. On 
my way I had to pass a barrier near a toll-gate. Here there 
were thirty-six of our men under a sergeant. Not knowing 
where the enemy were, or whether they were between me and 
the barracks, I thought it best ia stay there, and of course 
took the command. Just as I had done so I heard the tramp- 
ing of cavalry, and had the gate shut. We were just in 
time, for two hundred and £fty cuirossiera came galloping 
along. 

" Their leader, Baron de Kercy, as soon as the troops began 
to enter St. Margaret's gate, was ordered to dash round and 
capture the Po gate, through which Vftudemont's corps would, 
after crossing the bridge, enter the town. He shouted to me 
to eurrender, promising ns our lives. I told him that if he 
wanted the place he would have to come and take it He 
iised language which I need not repeat, but be did not attack 
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ua, waiting for Uie arrival of four hundred infantry who had 
been ordered to follow him. The? were some time in coming 
ap, having loat their way owing to the rascally native who 
was their guide being killed by a shot from a window. I was 
not sorry for the delay, for it gave us time to look at matters 
quietly, and prepare for defence. Another six hundred 
cavalry now came up, and Mercy placed them so as to cut 
off altogether the French cavalry, who were quartered away 
to the right; then he ordered the infantry to attack us. 

" Our position was a good one; the barricade was formed of 
square piles driven into the ground with small narrow open* 
ings between them. I ordered the men to keep behind the 
timbers until the enemy came up. The Qermans opened a 
murdering fire as they approached, but though the bullets 
pattered like rain against the palisades, and whistled in 
between them, not a man was touched. I waited till thej 
were within two paces, and then gave the word, and you may 
well guess that there was not a bullet thrown away, and the 
Germans, mightily astonished, drew back, leaving nigji forty 
of their men behind them. Then, falling back a bit, they 
opened fire upon us, but it was a game that two could play at. 
We could see them, but they could not see ua ; and while we 
loaded our muskets in shelter, they were exposed, and we 
picked them ofF by dozens. 

" The firing had of coutm given the alarm to our two regi- 
ments, who turned out just as they were, in their night-shirts. 
Major Olfahony, who was in command of Dillon's regiment, 
as Lally was away on leave, luckily made his way in safety 
from his lodgings to the barracks, got his own men in order, 
while Colonel Wauchop, who commanded our regiment, took 
the command of the two battalions. Fortunately a portion of 
the regiment had been ordered to fall in early for inspection, 
and this gave time for the rest to get into their uniforms; and 
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as BDOQ as ther were ready Wauchop led them ont and fell 
Btiddenl; upon a portion of Mercy's force, poured in a toU^, 
and then charged tliem. Horse and foot fell back before 
the attack. Then they turned the cannon on the ramparts, 
and thus secured poeseesion of the Po gate, and, pushing on, 
the guns helping them, drove the Austrians from the houses 
they occupied, and so opened communications with the French 
cavalry. 

"A brigadier now came up and ordered the battalions to 
barricade all the streets they had won with barrels and carts. 
A French regiment arrived and occupied the church of St. 
Salvador and the battery which commanded the bridge, 
across which Yaudemont's corps could now be seen approach' 
ing. The redoubt on the other side of the bridge was only 
held by fifty men, and they were now strengthened by a 
hundred of the French soldiers. The Austrians approached, 
making sure that the town had already been taken, and look' 
ing out for a signal that waa to be hoisted. Their astonish- 
ment was great when a heavy mu^try fire was opened upon 
them by the garrison of the outpost, while the guns of the 
battery on the wall plunged their shot in among ihetn. 

"The column was at once halted. Eugene had regarded 
thestru^le as over, when news was brought to htm of the de- 
feat of Mercy's corps by the Irish, Everywhere else things 
had gone most favourably. Marshal Villeri^ had been 
wounded and made prisoner; his mareekal de camp shared 
the same fate. The Chevalier D'Entregues, who advanced to 
meet the enemy, was defeated and killed, as was Lieutenant- 
Qeneral de Trenan, and the Spanish Gtovemor of the town 
mortally wounded. On receiving the news, Eugene at once 
sent an officer to inspect the Irish position ; but his report was 
that they were too well placed to be driven from it. He then 
sent Captain MacDonnell, an officer in his service, to offer, if 
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the Iriah would leave their poBition, to enrol them in the Am* 
trian service, with higher pay than they now received. 

"Tou may guess the sort of answer he received, and he 
was at once arrested for bringing such a message to them. 
Eugene then endeavoured to engage Marshal Villeroy to order 
the Irish to lay down their arms, as further resistance would 
only end in their slaughter. Villeroy simply relied that as a 
prisoner he could no longer give orders. During this pause 
the Count de Bevel and the Karquis de Queslin succeeded in 
gathering together a considerable number of the scattered 
freuch infantry, and with these they marched to endeavour to 
recover the gates that had been lost, and having occupied 
the church of Santa Maria and a bastion near the gate of AH 
Saints, ordered the Irish to leave a hundred men at the 
barricades, and with the rest to push forward to the gate of 
Hantua. So I found myself in command of a full company. 

" O'Mabony waa now in command of the two raiments, as 
Wauchop had been wounded. It was pretty hard work they 
had of it, and th^ suffered heavily in carrying the guard- 
house, held by two hundred Austrians. Eugene now launched 
a great force against our people, and attacked them on all 
aides, but O'Mahony faced them each way, and received the 
charge of the cuirassiers with so heavy a fire that they fled in 
disorder. Another corps of cjuiraeaiers came up, and these 
charged with such fury that their leader, Monsieur de Frei- 
berg, pushed Ms way into the middle of Dillon's regiment, 
where he was surrounded, and, refusing quarter, was killed, 
and hie men, disheartened by the fall of their leader, fled, 
carrying with them the infantry who were ranged in their 
rear. 

" But our men were now exhausted by their exertions, and 
suffered heavily; and O'Mahony, seeing that he waa likely 
to be attacked by fresh troops, and that my post guarding 
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the approach of the Po gate would then be left altogether 
unsupported, returned to it. I was glad enough when I saw 
them coming, for it was mighty trying work being left there 
and hearing the storm of battle going on all round, and know- 
ing that at any moment we might be attacked. They did not 
at«p long, for orders came from Bevel, who had captured the 
gate of All Saints and was preparing to attack St. Margaret* e, 
to march again to the gate of Mantua. It seemed a hopeless 
enterprise. Captain Dillon of Dillon's raiment marched cut 
and, after hard fighting, drove the Austriana from house to 
house; but on reaching a spot where the ground was open he 
was attacked on all aides, and for a time the enemy and our 
men were mixed up together in a melee." 

" I could hear by the sound of the firing that our rasa were 
returning, and posted my fellows so as to cover their retreat; 
and as they came back hotly pressed by the enemy, we opened 
so warm a fire that they passed in through the gate of the 
barrier in safety, but only half as strong as they had gone out. 
As soon as they were in, they aided us in strengthening the 
position. Seeing that Yaudemont's corps was on the point of 
attacking the redoubt, the Marquis de Queslin sent orders to 
the little garrison there to withdraw across the bridge and 
destroy the boats. This they effected in spite of the heavy fire 
kept up by the enemy. In the meantime fighting had been 
going on aU over the town ; the gate of Mantua had been held 
by Captain Lynch of Dillon's battalion and thirty-five men. 
As soon as he heard the din of battle in the town, he collected 
a few fugitives, entrenched hie position at the guard-house, 
and maintained it for the whole day ; not only that, but, find- 
ing that his poeition was commanded by a party of Austrians 
who had taken post in the church of St. Marie close by, he sal- 
lied out, drove them from the church, and maintained possession 
of that as well until, late in the afternoon, he was reinforced 
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by two componiee of our regiment, who made their waf this 
time without opposition. 

" The enem; fell back but not unmoleeted, SB, eallring out, 
we proeeed hotly upon them. There now remained only the 
sate of St, Margaret in the hands of the AufltriaoB. Here 
a large body of troops had been stationed, and succeeded in 
repulsing the repeated attacks made upon them by Rerel's 
force. The fight had now lasted for eleven hours, and the po- 
sition of the Austriane had become critical The desperate 
resistance of onr men had entirely changed the position. They 
had repulsed every attack upon them, had given time for the 
scattered French to gather, .and the one gate remaining in 
Eugene's possession was seriously threatened. Yaudemont's 
corps was helpless on the other side of the river, and could 
render no assistance, and Eugene gave the order for his troops 
to retire, which they did in good order. It had been a hot 
day indeed for us, and we were only too glad to see them go. 
We had lost three hundred and fif ^ men out of the six hun- 
dred with which we began the fight; altogether the garrison 
had lost in killed, wounded, and in prisoners, fourteen hun- 
dred men and officers, while Eugenes loss was between fifteen 
and sixteen hundred. 

" Personally I have had hotter fighting, but taking the day 
altogether it was the most terrible through which I have ever 
passed. Throughout the day we were in total ignorance of 
what was going on elsewhere, though we knew by the firing 
in other parts of the town that the French there had not 
been overpowered, and eaoh time the raiments left us I was 
expecting every moment to be attacked by an overwhelming 
force; faith it was enough to make one's hair white! How- 
ever, I have no reason to grumble. I obtained great praise 
for the defence of the barrier, and was given my majority; 
taid if it had not been for the wptmd I received two years ago, 
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whiclt incapacitated me from active service, I might now be 
in command of the regiment." 

" Yea, indeed," another officer said, ** it was trul; a gallant 
affair; and although our men had fouf^t equall? as well in 
man; another engagement^ it was their conduct at Cremona 
that attracted the greatest attention, and showed the French 
the value of the Brigade. I would we bad alwoTS been em- 
ployed in actions on which we could look bock with the same 
pride and pleasure as we can upon Cremona and a long list of 
battles where we bore the brunt of the fighting, and never 
failed to be specially mentioned with praise by the generaL 
The most unpleasant work that I ever did was when under 
Marshal de Catinat. Eight Irish battalions were sent up in 
1694 from PigneroUe into the valley of La Ferouse to oppose 
the Vaudois, who bad always offered a vigorous resistance to 
the passage of our troops through their passes. Thej were 
wild mountaineers, and Huguenots to a man, who had, I be- 
lieve, generations ago been forced to fly from France and take 
refuge in the mountains, and maintained tbemaelves sturdily 
against various expeditions sent against them. 

" I own the business was not at all to my taste, and many 
others of our officers shared my opinions. It was too much 
like what we remembered so bitterly at home, when William's 
troopers pursued our fugitives to the hills, burning, destroy- 
ing, and killing, and, above alt, bunting down the priests. 
This was the other way, but was as cruel and barbarous. The 
poor people had given no offence save that they held to their 
own religion. An Irishman should be the lost to blame anotber 
for that, and, seeing they had successfully opposed the efforts 
of the French to root them out, it was much against m; will 
that I marched with my regiment. I hope that when it comes 
to fighting against regular troops, of whatever nationality, I 
am ready to do my work, but to cany fire and sword among 
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a quiet people in little mountain villagee went against the 
grain. It seemed to us that it was to be a massacre rather 
than £ghtiDg, but there we were mistaken; it was the hardest 
work that I ever went through. It was impossible in such a 
country to move in Urge bodies, and we were broken up into 
small parties, which advanced into the hills, each under its 
own commander, without any fixed plans save to destroy 
every habitation, to capture or kill the docks of goats, which 
afforded the inhabitants their chief means of subsistence, and 
to give no quarter wherever they resisted. 

" Even now I shudder at the thought of the work we had 
to do; climbing over pathless hills, wading waist-deep through 
mountain torrents, clambering along on the face of precipices 
where a false step meant death, and always exposed to a 
dropping £re from invisible foes, who, when we arrived at the 
spot from which they had fired, had vanished and taken up a 
fresh position, so that the whole work had to be done over 
again. Sometimes we were two or even more days without 
food, for, as you may imagine, it was impossible to transport 
provisions, and we had nothing save what we carried in our 
haversacks at starting. We had to sleep on the soaked ground 
in pitiless storms; many men were carried away and drowned 
in crossing the swollen torrents ; our clothes were never dry, 
and the worst of it was, after six weeks of such work we felt 
that we were no nearer to the object for which we had been 
sent up than we were when we stBrt«d. 

"It was true that we had destroyed many of their little 
villages, but as theee generally consiBted of but a few houses, 
only rough buildings that could be rebuilt in a few days, the 
gain was not a substantial one. We had, of course, killed 
some of the Yaudois, but our loss had been much heavier 
than theirs, for, active as our men were, they were no match 
. in speed for theee mountaineers, who were as nimble as their 
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own goats, knew ereiTthing of the country, and could appear 
or disappear, as it seemed to ua, almost by magic. It was a 
wretclied business, and once or twice when our parties were 
caught in the narrow ravines they were OTerwhelmed by rocks 
thrown down from above, bo that on the whole we lost almost 
as many men as we should have done in a pitched battle, 
gaining no credit, nor having the satisfaction that we were 
doing good service to France. 

" I hope I may never be employed in a business like that 
again. It was not only the Yaudois that we had to fight, 
for, seeing that at first we were pushing forward steadily, the 
Duke of Savoy, under whose protection they lived, sent six 
hundred r^nlar troops to assist them, and these, who were 
well commanded, adopted the same tactics as the peasants, 
avoiding all our attempts to bring on an engagement, and 
never fighting except when they had us to great advantage. 
As a rule our men were always dissatisfied when th^ received 
orders to fall back, but I think that there was not a man 
among us but was heartily glad when we were recalled to re- 
join Catinat at Pignerolle." 

The expedition, however, although altogether unsuccessful 
in rooting out the Yaudois, created such terrible devastation 
in the mountains and valleys that the Irish name and nation 
wiU long remain odious to the Yaudois. Six generations have 
since passed away, but neither time nor subsequent calamities 
have obliterated the impression made by the waste and deso- 
lation of this military incursion. 

" You were at Blenheim, were you not. Captain O'Bonovan V 

"Yes. A tough fight it was, and a mismanaged one. I 
was in the Earl of Clare's regriment, which, with Lee and 
Dorrington's battalions, was stationed with the force in 
Oberglau in the centre of our position. It seemed to na and to 
our generals that our position was almost impregnable. It 
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]a7 along a ridge, at the foot of wMch was a rivulet and deep 
Bwamp7 ground. On the right of the position was the village 
of Blenheim, held h; twenty-seven battalions of good French 
infantry, twelve Bqnadrons, and twenty-four pieces of cannon. 
Strong entrenchments had been thrown up round our posi- 
tion, but these were not altogether completed. Blenheim, 
moreover, had been surrounded by very heavy and strong pali- 
sades altogether impassable by infantry, and as the allies 
could not hope to get cannon across the stream and swamps, 
it seemed to defy any attack. From Oberglau the army of 
Marshal de Ifarcin and the elector stretched to the village of 
Lutzingen, We had some five-and-twenty cannon at Ober- 
glau. The weak point, as it afterwards turned out to be, 
was the creet between us and Blenheim. Considering that 
both the artillery and musketry fire from both villages swept 
the slope, and as in numbers we equalled tlie enemy, it was 
thought well-nigh impossible for him to cross the swamps and 
advance to the attack; and almost the whole of the French 
cavalry were, massed on the crest in order to charge them 
should they succeed in crossing and try to ascend the slope. 

" At first the battle went altogether favourably. We had 
opposite to us the English, Dutch, Hanoverians, and Danish 
troops under Marlborough, while facing our left were Prus- 
Bians, Imperialists, and other Qerman troops under Eugene. 
Marlborough's Danish and Hanoverian cavalry first crossed, 
but were at once charged and driven back; then th^ tried 
again, supported by English infantry. Then Marlborough led 
up a still stronger force, drove back our light cavalry, and be- 
gan to ascend the hill. We were attacked by t«n battalions — 
Hanoverians, Danes, and Frusaiana, while the English bore 
against Blenheim. The fighting at both places was desperate, 
and I must do the Germans the justice to say that nothing 
could have exceeded the gallantry they showed, and that in 
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Bpito of the heavy fire we maintained the? pressed up the slope. 
We remained in our intrenchments till it could be seen that 
the English were falling back from Blenheim, whose palisade, 
manned by twenty-seven battalions of infantry, offered an 
obstacle that would have defied the best troops in the world 
to penetrate. 

" Lnmediately this was seen, nine battalions, beaded by our 
three r^^iments, leapt from the trenches and poured down on 
the Germans. The enemy could not withstand our onelaught. 
Two of their regiments were utterly destroyed, the rest suf- 
fered terribly, and were driven back. On the left Marcin 
held his ground against all the attacks of Eugene, and it 
seoned to us that the battle was won. However, it was not 
over yet. While the fierce fighting had been going on in 
front of Oberglau and Blenheim, Marlborough had passed the 
whole of his cavalry and the rest of his infantry across the 
rivulet, and in spite of artillery and musketry fire theee 
moved up in grand order, the infantry inclining towards the 
two villages as before, the cavalry bearing straight up the 
dope, and when they reached the crest charging furiously 
upon our horse stationed there. They were superior in 
numb»«, but on this head accounts differ. At any rate they 
overthrew our cavalry, who fled in the greatest disorder, pur- 
sued by the allied horse. 

" The infantry i>oured into the gap thus made, Blenheim 
was entirdy isolated, and we were exposed to assault both 
in front and rear. Nevertheless we repulsed all attacks until 
Marcin sent orders for us to retire; then we sallied out, after 
setting fire to the village, finng ourselves upon the enemy, 
and succeeded in cutting our way through, our regiment 
forming the rear-guard. The whole of Ifarcin's army were 
now in full retreat harassed by the allied cavalry, but when- 
ever their squadrons approached us we faced about and gave 
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tbem BO warm a reception that they attacked leea formid' 
able foee. A& for the KarriBon in Blenheim, jou know they 
were at last eurrounded by Uarlborough's whole force with 
artillery, and with the Danube in their rear and no prospect 
of succour they were forced to surrender. It was a disastrous 
day, and I have not yet recovered from the woimd I received 
there. Had £ve thousand infantry been posted in a redoubt 
half-way between Blenheim and Oberglau, so as to give sup- 
port to our cavalry, the result of the battle would have been 
very different. Still, I suppose that most battles are lost by 
some unlooked-for accident, — some mistake in poetins the 
troops. We can only say that had the allied forces been all 
composed of such troops as those Eugene commanded, they 
would have been beaten decisively, and that had, on the con- 
trary, Eugene commanded such troops as those under Marl- 
borough, If arcin would never have held his ground." 

" How many British troops were there in the battle. Cap- 
tain OTtonovanl" 

" Somewhere about twelve thousand, while the Continental 
troops were forty-seven or forty-eight thousand. There is no 
doubt that they were the backbone of the force, jiost as we 
flatter ourselves that our three regiments were the backbone 
o£ the defence of ObeJ^lan." 



CHAPTER m 

A BTRAKQB ADVENTDBE 

TpHEN the party broke up, O'Neil and O'Sullivan, as 
usual, came in for a quiet chat to Desmond's room. 
"As we may be possibly ordered to Spain," Kennedy said, 
" I should like to know a little about what we are going to 
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£ght about; for although I know a good deal about the 
war in Flanders, no news about that in Spain ever reached 
Kilkarean." 

" Well, you know, of eourae," O'Neil Baid, " that Philip V. 
ia a grandson of Louie, and is naturally supported by France 
against the Archduke Charles of Austria, who is competitor 
for the throne, and who is, of course, supported by England. 
Six thousand English and Dutch troops were sent to aid the 
Archduke Charles in his attempt to invade Spain and de- 
throne Philip. The King of Portugal who is a membOT of 
the allied confederacy promised to have everything ready to 
co-operate with them. They found, however, on their arrival, 
that no preparations had been made, and they were accord- 
ingly distributed for a time among the garrisons on the fron- 
tier. Philip on his part had not been so inactive, and two 
armies — the one commanded by the Duke of Berwick and the 
other by General Villadarias — invaded Portugal Berwick 
surprised and captured two Dutch battalions, and then cap- 
tured Portalagre, and compelled the garrison, including an 
English regiment of infantry, to surrender. 

" The allies, to make a diversion, sent General Das Minai 
into Spain with fifteen thousand men, who captured one or 
two towns and defeated a body of French and Spanish troops. 
The hot weather now set in and put a atop to hoatilitiee, and 
the troops on both aidee went into quarters. The general — I 
fo^et his name — who commanded the English and Dutch 
contingent was so disgusted with the proceedings of the Por- 
tuguese that he resigned his command, and the Earl of Gal- 
way was appointed In his place. The next year he crossed the 
frontier, captured several towns without much fighting, and 
invested Badajoa. Here, however, a stem resistance was met 
with. Galway's hand was carried off by a shot, and the Frraich 
general (Tessi) coming up in force to the relief of the town, 
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and the Portngueee not arriTuis at all, the allies were obliged 
to fall back upoo Portugal. But Philip was threatened from 
a freah quarter. 

" In June the Earl of Peterborough sailed from Portsmouth 
with five thousand men, and at Lisbon took on board the 
Archduke Charles. At Gibraltar some more troops were em- 
barked, and Peterborough set sail for the coast of Valencia. 
Peterborough himaelf, one of the most dariuff of men, and 
possessed of extraordinarj military talent, was in favour of a 
march upon Madrid; but, fortunately for us,he was overruled, 
and commenced the siege of Barcelona — a strong town garri- 
soned by five thousand good troops, while he himself had but 
a thousand more under his command. Nevertheless, by a sud- 
den and daring attack he captured the strong castle of Uont- 
juich which conmianded the town, which was in consequence 
obliged to surrender four days later, and tlie whole of Catalo- 
nia was then captured. St. Matteo, ninety miles from Barce- 
loua, which had declared for Charles and was beai^ced by a 
large foroe, was relieved; and so brilliant were the exploits 
accomplished by Peterborou^ with most inadequate means, 
that the Spaniards came to the conclusion that he was poa- 
seesed by an evil spirit. 

"Large reinforcements were sent from France, and King 
Philip advanced upon Barcelona and invested it by land, 
while a French fleet bombarded it by sea. Peterborough hur- 
ried with a small force from Valencia to aid the besieged, the 
matter being all the more important since Charles himself was 
in the city. Before his arrival, however, an English fleet ap- 
peared, agd our fleet retired. Philip at once raised the siege 
and retired to Uadrid. His position was indeed serious. Lord 
Qalway was advancing from the frontier, and Peterborough 
had gathered a force to co-operate with him. Upon the 
approach of Galway, Philip and the Duke of Berwick retreated 
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to the f roatier. There thejr received great reinf orcementa and 
adyanced againatMadrid.whichwas evacuated by Galway.who 
marched away to form a junction with Lord Peterborough. 

" Owing to the dllatoiy habits and hesitation of the Aus- 
trian prince the junction was not effected for some time, and 
ihea in spite of the entreaties of the two English generals, he 
could not be persuaded to make a moremrait towards ]lf adrid. 
Peterborough, whose temper was extremely fiery, at last lost 
all patience, abused Charles openly, and then, mounting his 
hone, rode down te the coast, embarked upon an English ship 
of war, and sailed away to assist the Duke of Savoy. After hie 
departure the ill feeling between the English force, the Porta- 
gneee, and the leaders of the Spanish adherents of Oharlee, 
increased, and they spent their time in qnarreUing among 
themselves. They were without money, magazines, and almost 
without provisions. Berwick was near them with a superior 
force, and they took the only step open, of retreating towards 
Valencia, which the^ reached, after suffering great hard- 
ships, before Berwick could overtake them. 

" French troops were poured into Spain, while no reinforce- 
ments were sent iiom England. Oalway and the Portuguese 
advanced to meet the Duke of Berwick, who was marching 
with a large army to occupy Oatalonia. The two forces met 
on the plain of AlmHuta on the 24th of April. We and the 
Spaniards were superior in number to the English, Dutoh, 
and Portuguese. The battle was maintained for six hours. 
The Portugnese infantry did little, hot the English and Dutch 
repulsed charge after charge even after the Portugnese and 
Spanish allies on both wings were defeated. But in the end 
victory remained with us. Galway and Das Minos, the Por- 
tuguese general, were both wounded, and five thousand of 
thur men killed, and yet the Dutoh and English infantry held 
together. Bat on the following day, being absolutely with- 
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oat supplies, some effected their escape and succeeded in 
reaching Portugal, while the main bod; surrendered. Va- 
lencia, SaragosBa, and other towns opened their gates to us, 
and for a time the cause of the Archduke Charles seemed lost. 

" Our success was, however, balanced by the loss in the 
same year of the whole of the Spanish poasesBioos in Italy. 
As yet, in spite of the disasters that had befallen him, the 
cause of Charles was not altogether lost, for he received fresh 
promises of support from England, whose interest it was to 
continue the war in Spain, and thus compel France to keep a 
considerable body of troops there instead of employing them 
against Marlborough in Flanders. Oalway and Das Uinaa 
were taken back to Portugal in an English fleet after their 
disaster, and General Stanhope, who, they say, is an officer of 
great military experience and talent, has been sent out to take 
the command; and as a portion of Catalonia is still held for 
Charles, there may yet be a good deal of hard fighting before 
the matter can he considered finally settled." 

" Thank you, O'Neil; I feel that I know something about 
it now. Are there any of our regiments there I " 

" Yes, three of them ; there is also an Irish r^^iment in the 
Spanish service under Colonel Crofton;" and with this the 
talk ended for the night. 

Aft«r three months' work Desmond was dismissed from drill 
and bad obtained such a proficiency with the rapier that be 
felt that he could now relax his work and see something of the 
city, which he had been hitherto too busy to explore. He had 
seen the principal streets in the company of his comrades, had 
admired the mansions of the nobles, the richness of the goods 
exposed to view in the windows, and the gaiety and magnifi- 
cence of the dresses of the upper class. His friends had 
warned him that if be int«nded to go farther he should never 
do so alone, but should take with him bis soldier servant, a 
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trooper named Kike CallagliftQ. Mike was some twenty-eight 
yean old, strong and bony; bis hair was red, and the natural 
colour of his face was obscured by a host of freckles ; his ^es 
wen blue, and hia nose had an upward turn; bis expression 
was marry and p>od-humouTed, but there was a twinkle about 
bis eyes that eeemed to show that he was by no means wanting 
in shrewdness. 

" Even in the daytime," (yKeil said, " it is not aafe for a 
man, if well dressed and likely to carry money in his pocket, 
to go into some quarters of the town. Paris has always been 
a turbulent city, and, while it is the abode of the richest and 
noblest of Frenchmen, it is also the resort of the rascaldom 
of all France. Some streets are such that even the city guard 
would not venture to search for an ill-doer unless in consider- 
able force and prepared for battle. There are, of course, many 
streets both on this and the other side of the river where life 
and property are as safe as in the Rue Soyal, which, by the 
wi^, is not saying much, for it was only three days ago that 
a man was assassinated there in broad daylight. He was a 
captain in the Picard_y r^ment, and it was supposed that his 
murderer was a man who had been dismissed from the regi- 
ment with ignominy. But, whoever it was, he has got clear 
away, for yoiur Parisian citizen takes good care not to inter- 
fere in such matters, and no one thought of laying hands on 
the villain, although it is said he walked quietly oft. 

" It is in the streets that I am speaking of that adventures 
may most easily be met with. Here there are too many hotels 
of the nobles, with their numerous retainers, for it to be safe 
t^ commit crime, and the city guard are generally on the alert, 
for were barm to come to one of the gentlemen attached to 
the great houses, the matter would be represented to the king, 
and the ei^ authorities would come in for a sharp reproof 
for tbeir failure to keep order in the city; whereas anything 
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that happens among the bourgeois would paaa wholly without 
notice. However, if yon keep out of the wm&-shop6 you are 
not likely to become involved in tronble. lTin&-tenths of the 
quarrela and tumults originate there. There is a dispute, 
perhaps, between a eohlier and a citisen, or between soldiers 
of different regiments, and in a minute or two twenty swords 
are drawn, and the disturbance grows sometimes until it is 
necessary to call ont troops from the nearest barracks to 
suppress it. However, I know that you are not likely to get 
into trouble that way, for you are a very model of moderation 
to the corps," 

" I have seen enough of the consequences of drink in Ire- 
land," Desmond said, "to cure me of any desire for liquor 
even if I had a love for it Faction fights involving the peo- 
ple of the whole barony, arising from some drunken brawl, are 
common enough, while among the better class, duels are 
common and, for the most part, are the result of some foolish 
quarrel between two men heated by wine. Besides, even 
putting that aside, I should have given up the habit. When £ 
joined the regiment I was anxious to become a good swords- 
man, but if one's head is overheated at night one's hand 
would be unsteady and one's nerves shaken in the morning. 
Possibly," he added with a smile, " it is this, quit« as mudi as 
the hotness of their temper,that prevents the best teachers from 
caring to undertake the tuition of the officers of the Brigade." 

" Possibly," Phelim laughed, " though I never thought of it 
before. There is no doubt that the French, who, whatever their 
faults be, are far less given to exceeding a fair allowance of 
wine than are our countrymen, would come to their morning 
lessons in the saloon in a better condition to profit by the 
advice of the master than many of our men." 

" I don't think," Patrick O'Neil said, " that we Irishmen 
drink from any particular love of liquor, but from good 
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felloweliip and jovialitT. One can hardly imagine a party 
of French nobles inflnmiTig tbemaelvee with wine and singing, 
as our fellowa do. Frenchmen are gay in what I may 
call a feeble way — there is no go in it; there ia no spirit in 
their songs, there ia no real heartineaa in their joviality, and 
the idea of one man playing a practical joke upon another, the 
latter taking it in good part, could never enter their heads, for 
tbey are ready to take offence at the mereat trifle. As yon 
know, there are certain cabarets told off for the use of the 
soldiers of the Brigade. The; are allowed to use no others, 
and no French troops are allowed to enter these wine-ahopa. 
Similarly there are certain establishments which are almost 
exclusively patronized by officers of the Brigade. There is, of 
course, no absolute rule here, and we can enter any cabaret 
we choose; but it is understood that it is at our own risk, and 
that if we get into trouble there, we are sure to be hauled 
over the coals pretty sharply, as it is considered that we must 
have gone there deliberately with the intention of picking 
a quarrel. The cabarets used by the men are all close to the 
barracks, so that in case of a fracas a guard is sent down to 
bring all concerned in it back to the barracks. Fortunately, 
th^e is no need for the places we frequent being so close to 
the barracks, for it is understood that anyone who takes too 
much liquor outside his own quarters brings discredit on the 
raiment; and it is after we adjourn to tiie rooms of one or 
other of us that liquor b^ins to flow freely, and we make a 
night of it." 
"Don't you erer have quarrels among yourselves t" 
" Angry words pass sometimes, but all present interfere at 
once; the honour of the r^ment is the first point with xm all. 
If men want to quarrel there are plenty of French officers 
who would be quite ready to oblige them, but a quarrel 
among ourselves would be regarded as discreditable to the 
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corps. Consequentlf a dispute is always stopped before It 
Teaches a dangeroua point, and if it goes further than nsual, 
the parties are sent for bj* the colonel in the morning, both 
get heavily wigged, and the colonel insists upon the matter 
being dropped altogether. As the blood has had time to cool, 
both are always ready to obey his orders, especially as they 
know that he would report them at once to the general if the 
matter were carried further." 

" Well, I shall certainly not be likely to get into a quairol 
over wine," Desmond said, "nor indeed in any other way, 
unices I am absolutely forced into it. As to adventures such 
as you speak of, I am still less likely to be concerned in thom. 
I hope that when we are ordered on service I shall have a 
full share of adventure such as may become a soldier." 

O'Neil smiled. " Time will show," he said. " Adventures 
come without being sought, and you may find yourself in the 
thick of one before you have an idea of what you are doing; 
but mind, if you do get into any adventure and need assist- 
ance, you are bound to let ns help you. This is the compact 
we made two months ago. We agreed to stand by each other, 
to be good comrades, to share our last sous, and naturally to 
give mutual aid under all and ever; circumstance." 

Desmond nodded. " At any rate, (VNeil, adventures can- 
not be so common as you represent, since neither of you so far 
has called upon me for aid or assistance." 

"Have you heard the last piece of court scandal, Ken- 
nedy t" O'Sullivan asked, as the three friends sat down to 
breakfast together a few days later. 

"No; what is itl" 

"Well, it is said that a certain damsel — her name ia at 
present a secret — has disappeared." 

"There is nothing very strange about that," CNeil laughed; 
"damsels do occasionally disappear; sometimes they have 
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taken their fate into their own hands and gone off with eome- 
one they like better than the man their father has chosen for 
them; eometimes, again, they are popped into a convent for 
contumacy. Well, go on, O'SuUivan, that cannot be alL" 

" Well, it is all that seems to be certain. You know that I 
went with the colonel last night to a ball at the Hotel de 
Rohan, and nothing else was talked about. Several thero 
returned from Versailles in the afternoon, and came back full 
of it. All sorts of Tersions are current. That she ia a rich 
heiress goes without saying. If she had not been, her disap- 
pearance would have excited no attention .whatever. So we 
may take it that she is an heiress of noble family. Some 
say that her father had chosen as her husband a man she dis- 
liked exceedingly, and that she has probably taken refuge in 
a convent. Some think that she has been carried off bodily 
by someone smitten both by her charms end her fortune. It 
is certain that the king has interested himself much in the 
matter, and expresses the greatest indignation. Though, as it 
would not seem that she is a royal ward, it is not clear why ho 
should concern himself over it. Some whisper that the king's 
anger is but feigned, and that the girl has been carried off I^ 
one of bia favourites." 

" Why should such a thing as that be supposed! " Desmond 
asked indignantly. 

" Well, there is something in support of the idea. If anyone 
else were to steal away, with or without her consent, a young 
lady of the court with influential friends, be would be likely 
to pass the first two years of bis married life in one of the 
royal prisons ; and therefore none but a desperate man, or one 
BO secure of the king's favour as to feel certain that no evil 
consequences would befall him, would venture upon such a 
step. You must remember that there are not a few nobles of 
the court who have ruined themselves to keep up the lavish 
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expenditure incumbent upon those who bask in the royal 
favour at Versailles. It would be possible that His iUajesty 
may hare endeavoured to obtain- the hand of this young lady 
for one of his favourites, and that her father may be a noble of 
sufficient consequence to hold his own and to express to Hia 
Uajesty his regret that he was unable to adopt hia recom- 
mendation, as he had other views for the disposal of her baud. 
The real singularity of the matter ia, that no one can tell with 
certainty who the missing lady is. Early in the day half a 
dozen were named, but as I believe all of these put in an ap- 
pearance at the reception in the afternoon, it is evident that 
BO far as they were concerned there were no foundations for 
the rumour. It may be taken for certain, however, that 
her friends are powerful people to have been able to imposo 
silence upon those acquainted with the facte." 

"Well, it is impossible to take very much interest in the 
story," Desmond said carelessly, " when we are in ignorance of 
the very name of the lady, and of the important point whether 
she has voluntarily gone away either with a lover or to a con- 
vent, or whether she has been carried off against her will If 
the latter, you were talking of adventures, O'Neil, and this 
would be just the sort of adventure that I should like, for 
us three to discover the maiden and rescue her from her ab- 
ductor." 

The others both laughed loudly. " And this is the young 
officer who the other day declared that he wished for no ad- 
ventures save those that came in the course of a campaign, 
and now he is declaring that he would like to become a very 
knight-errant and go about rescuing damsels in distress! " 

" I have no idea of carrying it into execution," Desmond 
said; " it was merely an expression of a wish. Of course if the 
lady in question went willingly and to avoid perftecution, I 
would rather help than hinder her ; but if she has been carried 
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off by Botne mined courtieT, nothing would please me better 
than to rescue her from him." 

Several days had passed, and at last it was confidently 
believed that the missing lady was the daughter of Baron 
Pointdexter, a magnate of Languedoc, who had but recently 
come up to court on an intimation from the king that it was a 
long time since he had been seen there, and that His Majesty 
hoped that he would be accompanied by his daugbt6r,of whose 
beauty reports had reached him. It was certain that neither 
she nor her father bad attended any of the receptions or fetes 
at Versailles since the rumour first spread, although the baron 
had had a private interview with the king a few hours after- . 
wards, and had left his chamber with a frowning brow that 
showed that the interview had not been a pleasant one. He 
had not again appeared at court, whether in consequence of 
the royal command or not no one knew. The baron was one 
of the richest proprietors in the south of France. He was a 
specimen of the beat type of the French nobles, proforrii^ to 
spend his time among his own wide estates to coming up to 
the capital, where his visits had at all times been rare. 

During the daytime Desmond went out but little. When the 
hours of drill and exercise were over, he spent some time in 
visiting the quarters of the men of his company, making their 
personal acquaintance, and chatting freely with them. Th^ 
were glad to hear from him about their native country; and 
as some of them came from his own neighbourhood, they took 
a lively interest in the news — the first that had reached thera 
for years — of families with whom they were acquainted. He 
spent two or three hours in the afternoons in the sails d'armet 
of the regiment, oi of the schools of one or other of the vMitrea 
(tarmes most In vogue, and then paid visits with one or other 
of the officers of the regiment to great houses of which they 
had the entrge. Of an evening he went out, accompanied by 
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])f ike Callaghan, and wandered about the lesa fashionable part 
of the town, which pleased h'^n better than the more crowded 
and bus? quarters. 

One evening he had gone farther than usual, had passed 
through the gates, and had followed the road by the banks of 
the river. As au officer in uniform he was able to re-enter tlie 
totm after the gates were closed, the rules being by do means 
strict, OS, dturing the reign of Louis XIY, France, though en- 
gaged in frequent wars abroad, was free from domestic trou- 
bles. Presently be passed a lonely house of some sise standing 
back from the road and surrounded by a high wall. As he 
did BO, he heard a scream in a female voice, followed by 
angry exclamations from two male voices, while loudly rose a 
woman's cries for help. 

"There is bad work of some sort going on in there," he 
said to Mike; "we had better see what it is all about. Do 
you go round the wall by the right and 1 will go round by 
the left, and see if there is any way by which we can dimb 

They met at the back of the house; the wall was unbroken 
save by the gates in front. 

" The wall is too high for us to cUmb, If ike," Desmond said. 
" Even if I stood on your head I could not reach the top; let 
us go round to the front again." 

They returned and closely scrutinized the gate. It was not 
BO high as the wall itself, but was fully twelve feet. 

" I have got a pistol with me, your honour," Mike said. " I 
have seen doors blown in by firing a gun through the key- 
hole." 

" That would do if we were sure that there were no bars, 
Mike; hut the chances are that it is barred as well as locked. 
Besides, I am sure that we should not be justified in blowing 
in the door of a private house. It may be that they were the 
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cries of a mad woman. I would rather get over aa ^uietl; as 
possible." 

" Well, Bir, I will stand against it, and if yoiz will get on to 
107 shoulders and put your foot on my head, you will reach 
the top. Then if you loner one end of your sash to me I can 
pull myself up beside you." 

"Yes, I think we can manage it that way. Hike. I am 
convinced that there ie something wrong going on here and I 
don't mind taking the risk of getting into a scrape by inter- 
fering. If ow do you stoop a bit so that I can get on to your 
shoulder; then you can raise yourself to your full height. 
Take off your hat first; I shall certainly have to put my foot 
on your head." 

" All right, your honour ; don't you be afraid of hurting mo ; 
my Aull is thick enough to stand the weight of two of 
you." 

In a minute Desmond had his fingers on the top of tlie 
gates, drew himself up, and, moving to the comer where he 
could get his back against the end of the wall, lowered hii 
Bash toHika 

" Ton are sure I shall not pull you down ? " 

" I am not sure, but we will try, anyhow." 

This was said in a whisper, for there might, for anything he 
knew, be two or three men in the garden. Kike took off his 
boots so as to avoid making a noise. Desmond was sitting 
astride of the gate and had his end of the sash over the top of 
it and under his leg, thereby greatly reducing the strain that 
would be thrown on it, and then leaning with all bis weight 
on it where it crossed the gate. Mike was en active as well 
as a strong man, and speedily was by his side. 

" Now we will drop down," Desmond said, and, setting the 
example, lowered himself till he hung by hia hands, and tlien 
dropped. Mike was soon beside him. 
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" What ahaU we do nextl " 

" We will go and knock boldly at the door ; but before we 
do that, we will unbar the gate and shoot the bolt of tbe lock; 
we have no idea how man; men there ma; be in the house. 
Meybe we shall have to beat a retreat." 

The lock was shot without difficulty, but the bolts were 
still fast, and were not drawn without noise. They pushed 
back the last of these, and then opened the gates, which 
creaked noisily as they did so. 

" They can hardly help hearing that," Deaniond muttered ; 
and indeed, as he spoke, the door of the liouse opened 
suddenly, and five men came out, two of them holding torches. 
A man who seemed to be the leader of the party uttered on 
exclamation of fury as the light fell upon the figures of the 
two men at the open gate. 

" Cut the Tilleins down ! " he shouted- 

" Stop I " Desmond cried in a loud voice. " I am an officer 
of O'Brien's regiment of foot. I heard a scream and a wo- 
man's cry for help, and, fearing that foul play was going on, I 
made my entry here." 

The man who had drawn his sword paused. 

"Tou have done wrong, sir. The cries you henrd were 
those of a mad woman. Tou had better withdraw at once. 
I shall report you to-morrow for having forcibly made an 
entrance into private premises." 

" That yon are perfectly at liberty to do," Desmond replied 
quietly; " but certainly I shall not withdraw until I see this 
lady, and ascertain from herself whether your story is a true 

"Then your blood be on your own head I" the man said. 
" At them, men ! you know your orders, — to kill anyone who 
attempted to interfere with us, no matter what his rank." 

The fivF- men rushed together upon tbe intruders. 
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"Hold the gate, Mike," Desmond said, "and they cannot 
get behind ub." 

The; stepped back a pace or two and drew their swords. 
The position was a favourable one, for the two halves of the 
gate opened inwards and so protected them from any but an 
attack in front. The leader rushed at Desmond, but the latter 
guarded the sweeping blow he dealt at him, and at the first 
poss ran him through the body; but the other four men, 
enraged rather than daunted by the fall of their leader, now 
rushed forward together, and one of them, drawing a pistol, 
fired at Desmond when within three paces. The latter threw 
his head on one side as he saw the pistol levelled. The action 
saved his life, for it was well aimed and the bullet would have 
struck him full between the eyes. As it was, he felt a sharp 
sudden pain as it grazed his cheek deeply. He sprang for- 
ward, and before the man could drop the pistol and change 
his sword from the left hand to the right, Desmond's weapon 
pierced his throat. At the same moment l£ike cut down one 
of bis assailants with his sabre, receiving, however, a severe 
cut on the left shoulder from the other. Paralyzed at the loss 
of three of their number, the remaining two of the assailants 
paused for a moment. It was fatal to one of them, for Mike 
snatched his pistol from his pocket and shot the man who had 
wounded him, dead. The other threw down his sword and 
fell upon his knees crying for mercy. 

" Shall I kill him, your honour ! " 

" No; fasten his hands behind him with his own belt, and 
bind hie ankles tightly together with that of one of his com- 
rades." 

He paused, while Mike adroitly carried out his instructions. 

" Now we will see what this is all about," Desmond said. 
" I don't suppose that there are any more of them in the 
house; still, we may aa well keep our swords in readiness." 
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Picking up one of the torches that hati fallen from their 
assailants' hands, and holding it above liis head with his left 
hand while his right held his sword ready for action, Desmond 
entered the house. The sitting-rooniB onbothsidee of the 
hall were empty, but upon entering the kitchen he found an 
old woman crouching in a comer in the extremity of fear. 

" Stand up ; I am not going to hurt you," Desmond said. 
" Lead us at once to the chamber of the lady we heard call 
out." 

The old woman rose slowly, took down a key hanging from 
a peg, and, leading the way upstairs, opened a door. 

" Keep a watch upon the crone," Desmond said as he en- 
tered. As he did so hia eye fell upon a girl of some seven- 
teen years old. She was standing at the window with her 
hands clasped. She turned round as he entered, and aa her 
eye fell upon his uniform she gave a cry of delight. 

" Ah, monsieur, you have rescued me 1 I heard the fight in 
the garden, and knew that the good Ood had sent someone 
to my aid. But you are wounded, sir; your face is streaming 
with blood." 

" 'Tis but the graze of a pistol ball," he said, " and needs 
but a bowl of water and a strip of plaster to put it right. I 
hod well-nigh forgotten it. I am glad Indeed to have been 
able to render you this service, mademoiselle. It was most 
providential that I happened to come along the road and 
heard your screams and cries for aid; and I determined to see 
if any foul business was being carried on here. What made 
you call out)" 

" I had let myself down from the window by knotting the 
bed-elothes together. I was blindfolded when they carried me 
in here, and did not know that the walls were so high all 
round, but had hoped to £nd some gate by which I might 
escape. There were only the great gates, and these were 
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locked, and I was trying to draw the bolts when two of the 
men suddenly mshed out. I suppose the old woman came up 
here and found the room empty. It was then that I screamed 
for help, but they dragged me in in 8pit« of my atmgglee, and 
one said I might scream as much as I lil^, for there was not 
a house within hearing, and no one would be passing any- 
where near. When he said that, I quite gave ap hope. I 
had believed that I was in some lonely house in the suburbs 
of the city, and I little thought that my cries could not be 
heard. But where are the men who guarded me!" 

"Four of them are dead, mademoiselle, and the other 
securely bound. Now, if you will tell me who you are and 
where your friends live, I and my soldier servant will escort 
you to them." 

"My name is Anne de Poinfdexter." 

Desmond was scarcely surprised, for the care which had 
been taken in choosing so lonely a spot for her concealment, 
and the fact that an officer and four men should be placed 
there to guard her, showed that she must have been r^arded 
as a prisoner of importance. 

" Then I am glad indeed to have been the means of rescu- 
ing you. All Paris has been talking of your disappearance for 
the past ten days. The question is, what would you wish 
done 1 It is too far to take you to Yereailles to-night, and too 
late to obtain means of conveyance." 

" There is a carriage in the stables behind the house, and 
there are some horses. I cannot say how many, but at night 
I have heard them stamping. I suppose the carriage was left 
here so that they could remove me to some other place in 
case suspicion should fall upon this house. How many are 
there of you, monsieur I" 

" Only myself and the trooper you see at the door." 

"And did you two fight with five men and kill four of 
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them ? " she exclaimed in eurpriee. " How brave of you, 
moQBieur, and bow good to run such risk for ft person of 
wKom ran knew nothing!" 

" I knew that it was a woman in distress," Desmond said, 
" and that was quite enough to induce two Irishmen to step 
in and answer to her cry for aid. However, mademoiselle, if 
the carriage and horses are there, this will get us out of our 
difficulty. The only question Js, will you start at once or 
wait until daylight ? We may be stopped by the patrols as we 
approach Versailles, but I have no doubt that my uniform 
will suffice to pass us into the town, where probably your 
father is still lodging." 

" I would much rather go at once," the girl said; " there are 
others who come sometimes at all hours of the night." 

" Very well then, we will see about getting the carriage 
ready at once. If you will come downstairs we will lock this 
old woman up in your room." 

This was done at once, and the girl, who was so shaken by 
her captivity that she feared to remain for a moment by 
herself, accompanied her rescuers to the back of the house. 
Here, as she had said, they found a carriage and four horses, 
two of which stood ready saddled, while the others were 
evidently carriage horses. These were speedily harnessed and 
put into the carriage. 

"Now, Mike, you had better drive. I will mount one of 
these saddle-horses and ride alongside. I think, mademoiselle, 
as the drive will be a long one, it would be as well that we 
should put the old woman in the carriage with you. She will 
be a companion, though one that you would not take from 
choice. Still, your father may wish to question her, and 
indeed it would be better in many respects that you should 
have a female with you." 

"Thank you, Monsieur Kennedy," — for she had already 
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learned his name — ahe said gratefully, " it would certainly 
be much better." 

The old woman was therefore brought down and made to 
enter the carriage and seat heraelf facing IJademoiselle 
Fointdexter. Mike took his seat on the box and Desmond 
mounted one of the saddle-horses and led the other. They had 
already removed the bodies that lay in front of the gates. They 
had to make a considerable detour round Paris before they 
came down upon the Versailles road. The roads were bad and 
the carriage was heavy, and daylight was already brenking 
when they entered the town. They had twice been stopped 
by patrols, but Desmond's uniform had sufficed to pass them. 
Baron Fointdexter had taken up his abode in a large house 
standing in a walled garden in the lower part of the town. 
When they reached it Desmond dismounted and rung the 
belL After he had done this Beveral times a step was heard 
in the garden, and a voice asked roughly, "Who is it that 
rings at this hour of the ntoming!" 

Mademoiselle Fointdexter, who bad alighted as soon as tbo 
carriage stopped, called out, "It is I, Eustace." 

There was an exclamation of surprise and joy, bolts were at 
once drawn and the gate thrown open, and an old servitor 
threw himself on his knees as the girl entered, and, taking the 
band she held out to him, put it to his lips. 

" Ah, mademoiselle," be said, while the tears streamed doi\Ti 
his cheeks, " what a joyful morning it is I We have all 
suffered, and monaieor le baron moat of all. He has spoken 
but a few words since you left, but walks up and down the 
garden as one distraught, muttering to himself, and aomo- 
times even drawing his sword and thrusting it at an invisi- 
ble enemy. He is up, mademoiaelle ; he has never gone to 
his bed since you were missing." 

As he spoke, the door of the house opened and the baron 
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hurried out, with the question, " What ia it, Eustace ) " Then, 
aa hie eye fell on bis daughter, he gave a hoarse cry, and for 
a moment swayed as if he would have fallen. His daughter 
ran up to him and threw her arms round hia neck. 

""Do you return to me safe and well?" he asked, as, after 
a long embrace, he stepped back and gazed into her face. 

"Quite safe and well, father." 

"The Lord be praised I" the baron exclaimed, and, drop- 
ping into a garden-seat by his side, he burst into a passion of 
Bobbing. As soon as he appeared Desmond had handed 
over the old woman to Eustace. 

" She is a prisoner — ^keep a watch over her," he said; " ahe 
can tell much. We wiU take the carriage round to a stable, 
and must then return at once to Paria, where I must be on 
duty at seven. Please inform the baron that I shall do my- 
self the honour of calling to-morrow to enquire whether Had- 
emoiselle Pointdeitter has suffered from the effects of the fa- 
tigue and excitement Express my regret that I am obliged 
to leave at once, but I am sure he will have so much to hear 
from hia daughter that it is best they should be alone to- 
gether for a time." 

He at once remounted hia horse, Mike climbed up on to his 
seat, and they drove off, and, knocking up the people at some 
large stables, left the carriage and horses there, telling the 
proprietors to send to the Baron Pointdexter to know his 
wishes regarding it. Then Mike mounted the spare horse, 
and they started at full speed for Paris, and arrived at the 
barracks in time for Desmond to take his place at the early 
parade. 
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CHAPTEBIV 

AT VERSAILLES 

rTHE Foment was on the point of falline in on the parade 
ground when Deemond Kennedy rode up. Leaping from 
his horse he threw the reins to hia servant. 

"Take them both round to the stables and put them in 
spare stalls, l£ike. I will get leave oS parade for both of vb, 
and ask the surgeon to dress your wounds properly." 

Then he went up to the colonel, who was just entering the 
barrack-yard. 

" Colonel O'Brien," he said, " I must ask your leave off pa- 
rade, for, OS yon Bee, I am scarcely in a condition to take my 
place with my company." 

"So it would seem, Mr. Kennedy. Ton have been in 
trouble, I Bee. Nothing serious, I hope)" 

" Kothing at all, sir, as far as I am concerned. It is merely 
a graze from a pistol ball." 

" Well, I must hear about it afterwards." 

"I must also ask leave off parade for Callaghan, my sra- 
vant, sir. He is hurt a good deal more than I am, tbou^ 
not, I hope, seriously." 

The colonel nodded. "I will send the surgeon to your 
quarters and he will see to you both." 

As Desmond left the colonel his two chums came up. 
"Why, Kennedy, what on earth have you been doing to 
yourselft This is what comes of gallivanting about after 
dark. When we came round yesterday evening to go out 
with you as usual, yon were not in. There was nothing very 
unusual in that, for these evening walks of yours are often 
prolonged; but we called again on our return at eleven 
o'clock and found you were still absent. This looked serious. 
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We came round again at six tbia morning, for we were anx- 
ious about 70U, and learned you had not been in all night,, 
and, on enquiring, heard that Callaghan was also absent. 
That was cheering. That you might get into some scrape or 
other, we could reasonably believe ; but, as you had your man 
with you, we could hardly suppose that misfortune had fallen 
upon both of you." 

" The wound is a mere graze. I will tell you after parade 
what I have been doing," Desmond said, " but you must nurse 
your curiosi^ till you are dismissed." 

A few minutes after Desmond reached his quarters the 
surgeon came in. " I do not think that I have any need of 
your services, doctor. I got a piece of plaster and stuck it 
on two hours ago, and I have no doubt that the wound will 
heal in e few days." 

"However, I will, with your permission, take it off, Mr. 
Kennedy. It is much better that the wound should be 
properly washed and some dressing applied to it. It will 
heal all the quicker, and you are less likely to have an ugly 
scar. 

" It is a pretty deep graze," he said, after he had carefully 
removed the plaster. " An eighth of an inch farther and it 
would have made your teeth rattle. You had better keep 
quiet to-day. To-morrow liioming, if there is no sign of 
infiammation, I will take off the dressing and bandage and 
put on a plaster — one a third of the size that I took off will be 
sufficient; and as I will use a pink plaster, it will not be very 
noticeable if you go outside the barracks. Where Is your 
man I The colonel told me there were two patients. 

" A nasty cut," he said, after examining Mike's wound. 
" It is lucky that it was not a little higher. If it had been, 
you would have bled to death in five minutes. As it is, it is 
not serious. You will have to keep your arm in a sling for a 
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fortnight You are not to attend parade or mount a horse 
until I give you leave," 

On the ride from. Versailles Desmond had warned Mike to 
S&7 no word as to the events of the night. " I do not know 
what course the young lady's father may take," he said, " and 
until I do, the matter had bett«r be kept a secret alto- 
gether." 

" I will keep a quiet tongue in my head, and no one shall 
bear anything from me as to how 1 got this slice on my 
shoulder. I will just say that it was a bit of a scrimmage I 
got into with two or three of the street rascals; and the thing 
is BO common that no one is likely to ask any further ques- 
tions about it." 

After the parade was over, O'lfeil and CVSulIivan came up 
to Desmond's quarters. "Now, Kaster Kennedy, we have 
come to receive your confession. We gave you credit for be- 
ing a quiet, Recent boy, and now it seems that you and that 
man of yours have been engaged in some disreputable riot, 
out all night, and coming in on two strange horses, which, for 
aught we know, have been carried off by force of arms." 

Desmond laughed. "As to the horses, you are not so far 
wrong as one might expect, O'Neil. We rode them this 
morning from YersaiQee." 

" From Versailles I " O'Neil repeated. " And what in the 
name of all the saints took you to Versailles t I am afraid, 
Desmond, that you are falling into very evil courses. Well, 
tell us all about it. I shall be glad to be able to believe that 
there is some redeeming feature in this strange business." 

Desmond laughed, and then said more seriously, "Well, 
I have had an adventure. Other people were concerned in it 
as well as myself. I have made up my mmd to tell you both, 
because I know that I can d^>end upon your promises to 
keep it an absolute secret." 
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" This sounds mysterious indeed," O'SuUivan said. " How- 
ever, you have our promises; O'Neil and I will be aa silent aa 
the grave." 

" Well, then, you know how you were chaffing me the other 
day about finding Uademoiselle Pointdexter — " 

"You don't mean to say that you have found her, Ken- 
nedy I" C^Neil exclaimed incredulously. 

" That is nhat I mean to say, though found is hardly the 
word, since I was not looking for her, or even thinking of her 
at the time. Still, in point of fact I accidentally came across 
the place where she was hidden away, and after a sharp skir- 
mish, in which Callaghan and I each had to kill two men, we 
carried her off and delivered her safely to her father this mont- 

The two young officai looked bard at Desmond to discover 
if he was speaking seriously, for bis tone was bo quiet and 
matter-of-fact that they could scarce credit that he had passed 
through such an exciting adventure, and the three were so 
accustomed to hoax each other that it struck them both as 
simply an invention on the part of their comrade, so abso- 
lutely improbable did it seem to tbem. 

" Sure you are trying to hoax us, Kennedy," O'Sullivan 
said. 

" Yon could not blame me if I were," Desmond said with a 
smile, " considering the cock-and-bull stories that you are con- 
stantly trying to palm off on me. However, you are wrong 
now. I will tell you the affair just as it happened." And he re- 
lated in detail the story of the rescue of Mademoiselle Point- 
dexter, and the manner in which be had conveyed her to 
VerBailles. 

" By St. Bridget, Kennedy, we were not far wrong when we 
called you a knight-errant. Well, this is something like an 
adventure, though whether it will end well or ill for you I 
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cannot u;. Did 7011 leom the name of the person who had 
the girl carried off f " 

"No; I aaked no queetions, and indeed had but little con- 
rersation with her; for, as I have told 70U, I pat her in a car- 
riage with the old has who was in charge of her, and rode my- 
self hr the Bide of it in case the pld woman should try to w 
cape." 

"A truly discreet proceeding, Kennedy," CVNeil laughed. 
" I think, if I myself had been in your place, I should have 
taken a seat inside also, where you, of course, could at once 
hare watched the old woman and talked with the young 
one." 

" I don't think that you would have done anything of the 
sort, O^eil," Desmond said gravely, " but would have seen, as 
I did, that it was better that she should travel alone with the 
old woman till she reached her father's house. Scandal will be 
busy enough with her name in any case, and it is as well that 
it should not be said that she arrived home in a carrisge with 
a young officer of O'Brien's Irish regiment." 

"By my faith, Kennedy, it seems to me that you are a St. 
Antliony and a Bayard rolled into one ; but, seriously, yon axe 
undoubtedly right. Well, it all depends on who was the man 
who carried her oS, u to whether you were fortunate or un- 
fortunate in thus having thwarted his designs. If he is some 
adventurer your action will gain you heaps of credit. If, on the 
other hand, it was one of the king's f avoarit«e seeking to mend 
his fortunes by marrying, it is probable that you will have 
made a dangerous enemy, — nay, more, have drawn upon yonr- 
self the king's displeasure. I should think it likely that before 
attempting so desperate an action as the carrying off of the 
Baron Pointdexter's daughter, such a man would have assured 
himself that the king would not view the enterprise with dis- 
pleasure. We may assume that he would not inform His Ma- 
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jeet7 of anj particuUre, but would put it hypotlieticall;, that 
as he was getting into sore straits be thooght of mending his 
fortunes by canTing oS an heiress — not, of course, one 
of those of whose hands the king had the disposal ; and that be 
trusted that if he succeeded. His Majesty would not view the 
matter as a grave offence. From what I know of Louis be 
would reply gravely : ' I should be obliged (duke or riscount, 
as the case might be) to express very grave displeasure, and 
to order you to leave thecourtfor atime; butastheharm 
would be done, and the young lady married to you, it might 
be that in time I should pardon the offence.' If this is how 
things have gone, yon may be sure that the king will not 
view with satisfaction the man who has interfered with his 
favourite's plan for mending his fortunes." 

I>esmond shrugged his shoulders. " The king's dissatisfac- 
tion would matter very little to me," he said, " especially as he 
could not openly manifest it without making it apparent that 
he had approved of the scheme." 

" It is not such a tri£e as you think, Kennedy. Lellret de 
cachet are not difficult to obtain by powerful members of the 
court, especially wben the person named is a young regimen- 
tal officer whose disappearance would excite no comment or 
curiosity save among the offioera of his own re^ment. The 
man who carried off Uadcmoiselle Fointdexter must be a bold 
fellow, and is likely to be a vindictive one. No doubt his 
object was to keep the young lady a prisoner until she agreed 
to marry him, and the loss of a pretty bride with a splendid 
fortune is no trifiing one, and likely to be bitterly resented. 
Whether that resentment will take the form of obtaining an' 
order for your confinement in the Bastille or other royal pris- 
on, or of getting you put out oi the way by a stab in the back, 
I am unable to say, but in any case I should advise yon 
strongly to give up your fancy for wandering about after 
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dark; and vhen you do go out, keep in the frequented portions 
of the town. Jack Farquharson, who was at Versailles with 
the colonel last week, was speaking of MademoiBelle Pointdex- 
tar, and said that she was charmine. Did 70U find her 
Bof 

"I thought nothing about it one way or the other," Des- 
mond said carelessly; "I only saw her face by torch-light, 
and she was, of coarse, agitated by what had happened ; and 
indeed, as I was busy helping Mike to yoke the horses to the 
carriage, I had scarcely time to look at her. When we reached 
Versailles it was barely daylight. I handed her out of the car- 
riage, and left her to enter by herself, as I thought it was better 
that she should meet her father alone. I do not think that I 
should recognise her were I to meet her in the street." 

"Most insensible youth I" O'Sullivan said with a laugh; 
" insensible and discreet to a point that, were it not assured, 
none would believe that you had Irigh blood in your veins. 
And BO you say you are going over to Versailles to-morrow! " 

"Tee; I left a message with the servant who opened the 
door to that effect. Of course I shall be glad to know if the 
baron intends to take any steps against his daughter's ab- 
ductor, or whether he thinks it beet not to add to the acandal 
by stirring up matters, but to take her away at once to his es- 
tates." 

He is in a difficult position," O'Neil said gravely. " The 
young lady has been missing for a fortnight ; no one knows 
whether she went of her own free-will or against it. Wer« 
her father to carry her off quietly it would excite the worst 
suspicions. Better by far lodge hie complaint before the king, 
proclaim bis grievances loudly everywhere, and tell the 
story in all its deteila. Whichever course he takes, evil- 
minded people will think the worse; but of the two evils, the 
latter seems to me to be the lesser." 
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" I STQipoee it woiUd be," Desmond agreed, " though for my 
part I BhouM be heartily glad if I never heard another word 
about it." 

"Ton are too modest altogether, Eennedy. Whatever 
rumours may be current concerning the young lad;, there can 
be no doubt that you come out splendidly, in that you hear a 
cry of a woman in distress; you scale walls to get in to her 
assistance; you and your servant encounter £ve of bar guards, 
kill four of them and bind the other; rescue the maiden, and 
carry her off with flying colours in the carriage of her ab- 
ductor, liy dear Kennedy, you will become an object of ad- 
miration to all the ladies of the court." 

" That will be absolutely disgusting," Desmond said angrily; 
"it is almost enough to make one wish that one had never 
interfered in the affair." 

** Pooh, poofa, Kennedy I I am sure diat either O'SuUiran or 
myself would give, I waa going to say a year's pay, though 
how one would exist without it I don't know, to have been in 
your place. Why, man, if you had captured a standard in 
battle after feats of superhuman bravery, you would not attract 
half the attention that will fall to you as a consequence of this 
adventure. Life in the court of His Host Ohristian Ifajesty 
is one of the most artificial possible. The women hide their 
faces with powder and patches, lace tbemselvee until they are 
ready to faint, walk with a mincing air, and live chiefly upon 
scandal ; but they are women after all, and every woman has 
a spice of romance in her nature, and such an adventure aa 
yours is the very thing to excite their admiration." 

" I know nothing about women," Desmond growled, " end 
don't want to know any of them, especially the ladies at the 
court of Louie." 

"Well, of course, Kennedy, if the baron proclaims his 
wrongs, and publishes the circuinBtances of his daughter's ab- 
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lipe, especiall? as ;ou will almost to a certainty be summoned 
to Versailles to confirm the lady's story." 

" I am afraid that that will be so," Desmond said despond- 
ingly. " However, it can't be helped, and I aappose one 
must malce the best of it." To most of the officers who dropped 
in in the course of the day to see Desmond and to enquire 
how he got his wound, he abstained from giving any portiou- 
loTB. It was merely said that he and Callaghan were sud- 
denly attacked by fire ruffians, whom they managed to beat o&. 
Uuch surprise was expressed that such attack should be made 
upon an officer and a soldier, on whom little plunder conld be 
expected, and who would be sure to defend tbemselves stoutly. 
Several, indeed, expressed some incredulity. 

" We do not doubt for a moment, Kennedy, that you were 
attacked by five men, as you say, and that you routed them, 
but tiiere must have been some motive for the attack. These 
evening strolls of yours are suspicions, and I will warrant that 
there must have been a great deal at the bottom of it. Now, 
ean you deny that I " 

" I neither admit nor deny anything," Dennond said with a 
smile; " enough that at present I have told you all that I feel 
justified in telling. I acknowledge that there is more behind 
it, but at present my mouth is sealed on the subject." 

The colonel was among those who came in to see him. To 
him Desmond said frankly that the aSair was altogether out 
of the common, that it was likely that the whole facts would 
be known shortly, but that, as other persons were concerned, 
he could not speak of it until he had obtained their permis- 
sion. 

" Then I will ask no further," Colonel O'Brien said. I 
have seen enough of you to know that yon would not be con- 
cerned in any affair that could bring discredit upon the corps. 
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I am curious to know the whole story, but am quite content 
to wait until you feel at liberty to tell me." 

The next morning Desmond took part in the usual work of 
the regiment, and then, mounting his horse, rode to Yersailles. 
On his ringing the bell at the house occupied by the Baron 
de Pointdezter, the old eemt»r whom he had before eeen 
opened the gate. 

" The baron is expecting you, monaieur," he said, bowing 
deeply; and at his call another servant ran out and took Des- 
mond's horse and led it away to the stable, while Deemond 
followed the old man to the house. The door opened as they 
approached, and the baron, a tall man, some fifty years of age, 
advanced hastily, holding out both hands. 

" Uonsieur Kennedy," he said, " you have rendered to me 
the greatest service that I have received during my life. TSo 
words can express the gratitude that I feel for one who hafi 
restored to me my only child just when I had come to believe 
that she was lost to me for ever. It was surely her guardian 
saint who sent you to the spot at that moment." 

"It might have happened to anyone, sir," Deemond said; 
"surely any gentleman on hearing an appeal for help 
from a wmnan in distress would have done just what I 
did." 

"Let us go in," the baron said; "my daughter has been 
eagerly waiting your coming, especially as she tells me that 
she does not think she said even a word of thanks to you, 
being overpowered by what she had gone through, and by her 
joy, at her sudden and unexpected deliverance. Indeed, she 
says that she scarcely exchanged two words with you." 

" There was no opportunity. Baron, for, indeed, as soon as 
she told me that there was a carriage and horses in the stable, 
I was too much occupied in getting it ready for her to depart 
without delay, to think of talking." 
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Tb^ had now entered the house, and as the baron led the 
war into the sitting-room the girl rose from a f auteuiL 

"This, Uonsietir Kenned?, is m; daughter, Mademoiselle 
Anne de Fointdezter. It is high time that ;oa were formally 
presented to each other. This, Anne, is the officer who 
rendered 70a such inraluable service." 

"We meet almost as strangers, mademoiselle," Desmond 
said, bowing deepl;, "for I own that I saw so little of your 
face the other night that I should hardly have rec<%ni2ed 
you bad I met you elsewhere." 

"I should certainly not hare recognized you. Monsieur 
Kennedy. What with my own fright, and I may say the 
condition of your face, I had but a faint idea of what you 
were really like, but I certainly did not think that you were so 
young. You faad such a masterful way with you, and seemed 
to know so perfectly what ought to be done, that I took you 
to be much older than you now look." 

" I joined the regiment but little more than three months 
ago," Desmond said, " and am its youngest ensign." 

" Monsieur, I owe to you more than my life, for had it not 
been for you I should hare been forced into marriage with 
one whom I deepise." 

" I cannot think that, mademoiselle. From what I saw of 
you I should say that you would have resisted all threats 
and even undergone hopeless imprisonment rather than yield." 

" There is no saying. Monsieur Kennedy," the baron said ; 
" Anne is of good blood, and I know that it would have been 
hard to break down her will, but confinement and hopelees- 
ness will tell on the bravest spirit. However that may be, 
she and I are your debtors for life." 

"Indeed, Monaienr ^nnedy," the girl said, "I pray you 
to believe that I am more grateful to yon than words oan 
express." 
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" I pra7 you to say no more about it, mademoiBelle. I deem 
it a most fortunate circumetance that I was jible to come to 
your assistance, and eapeciall; so when I found that the lady 
I bad rescued was one whose disappearance had made so great 
a stir; but I should bare been glad to render such service to 
one in the poorest condition." 

"tSj daughter said that you asked her no questions. 
Monsieur Kennedy, and yon therefore or^ I suppose, ia 
ignorance of the name of her abductor t" 

" Altogether." 

" It was the Vicomte do Tulle, one who stands very high 
in the regard of the king, and who is one of the moat ex- 
travagant and dissipated even of the courtiers here. For 
some time it has been r^wrted that he had nigh rained him- 
self by his lavish expenditure, and doubtleas he thought to 
re-establish his finances by this bold stroke. His plana were 
well laid: he waited until I had gone to Paris on business that 
would keep me there for a day or two. A messenger arrived 
with a letter purporting to be from me, saying that I wished 
my daughter to join me at once, and had sent a carriage to 
take her to me. Anne is young, and, suspecting no barm, at 
ODce threw on a montle and hood and entered the carriage. 
It was broad daylight, and there was nothing to disquiet her 
until, on approaching the town, the carriage turned oS the 
main road. This struck her as strange, and she was just 
about to ask the question where she was being taken, when 
the carriage stopped in a lonely spot, the door was opened, 
and a man stepped in. 

"Before she had even time to recognize him he threw a 
thick cloak over her bead. She struggled in vain to free her- 
self, but he held her fast. Again and again she tried to cry 
out, but her mouth was muffled by the wrapping. She had 
heard the blinds of the carriage drawn, and finding that her 
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etrugglee to free herself were vain, and Teceiving no snower to 
her Bupplications to be released, she remained quiet until the 
carriage stopped. Then she was lifted out and carried into 
the house where you found her. The wrapping waa lemoved. 
and the man who had taken it oft, and who by his attiie was 
a gentleman in the aerrice of some noble, eaid, 'Do not be 
alarmed, mademoiselle; no harm is intended to yon. Hj 
master is grieved to be obliged to adopt such means, but hi* 
passion for you is so great that he was driveoi to this step, and 
it will entirely depend upon yourself when your captiTit^ will 

" ' Your moBter, whoerer be nuy he,' Anne said, ' is a con- 
temptible villain.' 

"'Naturally yon have a poor opinion of bim at present,' tlie 
fellow said; ' but I am oonrinced that in time yon will come 
to ezcose his fault. It is wholly due to the depth of the 
feeling that he entertains towards you. There is a woman 
here who will wait upon you; I and my men will not intrude. 
Our duty is solely to see that you do not escape, which in- 
deed would be an impossibility for you, seeing that the wall 
that surrounds the garden is well-nigh fifteen feet high, and 
the gate barred and locked, and the key thereof in my pocket.' 
He called, and the old woman whom you brought here with 
Anne entered, and bid her ascend to the room that had been 
prepared for her. 

" In that respect she had nothing to complain of. Of course 
you did not notice it, as yon hod other things to think of, but 
it was handsomely furnished. There was a bed in an alcove, 
some flowers on the table, some books, and even a harpsichord 
— evidently it was intended that her imprisonment should be 
made as light as might he. 

" Looking from the window, Anne saw that the room was at 
the hack of the house, and had probably been chosen because 
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some tieee shot the window o9 from view of anyone b^Tond 
the wall The next day the old wom&n announced the 
Vicomte de Tulle. He bowed profoundly, and began by 
exGUBing the step that he had taken, and crediting it solely 
to the passion that he had conceived for her. Yoti may 
imagine the scorn and reproachea with which she answered 
him. He was quite umnoved by her words. ' If ademoiselle,' 
he said calmly when she paused, 'yoa may be sure that I 
should not have undertaken this scheme unlees I had fully 
weighed the coosequences. My plans have been so laid that 
whatever seareh may be made for you will be in vain. Here 
you are, and here you will remain until you listen to my suit. 
Every want shall be satisfied, and every wish complied with; 
but whether it is one year or five, yon will not leave this 
house until you leave it as my bride.' 

" ' Then, sir,' she said passionately, ' I shall be a prieoner 
for life.' 

" ' 80 you may think at present, mademoiselle,' he said. 
'And I expected nothing else; but with time and reflection 
you may come to think otherwise. Union with me is not 
BO terrible a matter. Uy rank you know, and standing high 
as I do in the favour of His Most Gracious Majesty, your 
position at court will be such as might gratify the daughter 
of the noblest family in France. The study of my life will be 
to make you happy. I shall now leave you to think over the 
matter. I shall not pester you with my attentions, and for 
another month yon will not see me again. At the end of that 
time I trust that you will have seen the futility of condemn- 
ing yourself to further eaptivity, and will be disposed to make 
more allowance than at present for the step to which my 
passion for yourself has driven me.' 

" It was just a month since she had been carried oft, and 
the very day when you rescued her the old woman had in- 
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formed her that the vicomte would do bimself the pleasure 
of calling upon her the next day. For the first fortnight ahe 
had held up bravely, in the hope that I should diacover the 
place where she had been hidden. Then she' began to feel the 
imprisonment and silence telling upon her, for the old woman 
only entered to bring in her meals, and never opened her lips 
except on the first occasion, when abe told ber that she was 
strictly forbidden to converse with her. After that she began 
to deq>air, and tbe news that ber abductor would visit her the 
next day decided her to make an attempt to escape. She had 
no difficulty in letting herself down from the window by the 
aid of ber bed-clothes, but she found that what had been said 
nepecting the wall and gate was true, and that she was no 
nearer escape than she bad been before she had left her room. 
She was tiying in vain to unbar the gate, which, indeed, 
would have been uselees could she have accomplished it, as it 
was also locked. But she was striving with tbe energy of 
deeperation when the door of the house opened and the nun 
rusbed out and seized her. As they dragged her back to tbe 
bouse she uttered the cries that brought you to her assistanca 
Tbe rest you know. 

"As soon as I beard her story I went to the palace and 
asked for a private interview with tbe king. The king re- 
ceived me graciously enough, and asked, with an appearance 
of great interest, if I had obtained any news of my dau^ter. 

" ' I have more than obtained news. Tour Majesty. I have 
m; daughter back again, and I have oome to demand iuatice 
at your haods.' 

" ' I congratulate you indeed. Baron,' the king said, with an 
ai^tearance of warmth, but I saw his colour change, and was 
convinced that be knew something at least of the matter. 

"'And where has the damsel been hiding herself I' be want 
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" ' She has not been hiding herself at all, Sire,' I said. ' She 
has been abducted b; one of Your MajestT'e courtiers vith 
the intention of forcing her into a marriage. His name. Sire, 
is the Ticomte de Tulle, and I demand that justice shall be 
done me, and that he shall receive the punishment due to eo 
gross an outrage.' 

" The king vas silent for a minute, and then said : 

" ' He has indeed, if yon have been rightly informed, acted 
most grossly. Still, it is evident that he repented the step 
that he took, and so suffered her to return to you.' 

" ' Not eo, Tonr Ifajesty,' I said. ' I owe her return to no 
repentance on his part, but to the gallantry of a young officer 
who, passing the house where she was confined, heard her 
criee for aid, and with his soldier servant climbed the gate 
of the enclosure, and was there attacked by the man who had 
oharge of her, with four others. The yonng gentleman and 
his servant killed four of them and bound the other, and then, 
entering the house, compelled the woman who had been 
appointed to act as her servant to lead the way to her 
chamber. Fortunately, the carriage in which she had been 
taken there was still in the stables, with its horses. The 
gallant young gentleman at once got the carriage in readiness, 
placed my daughter in it, with the woman who had been 
attending on her. The servant drove, end he rode by the 
aide of the carriage, and in that way brought her home this 
morning.' 

" In spite of his efforts to appear indifferent, it was evident 
that the king was greatly annoyed. However, he only said : 

"'You did qnite right to come to me. Baron. It is out- 
rageous indeed that a young lady of my court should be thus 
carried off, and I will see that justice is done. And who is 
this officer who has rendered your daughter such a ser- 
vice!' 
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" ' His name is Eeimad;, Sire. He is an ensign in O^rien's 
Irish r^ment.' 

" ' I will myself send for him,' he said, ' and thank him for 
haring defeated this disgraoefu] plot of the Yicomte de Tulle. 
I suppose you are quite sure of all the circumstances as ;on 
have told them to me t ' 

*" It is impossible that there can be any mistake. Sire,' I 
said. ' In the first place, I have m; daughter's account. This 
is entirely corroborated by the old woman she had brought 
with ber, and whose only hope of escaping from punishment 
lay in telling the truth. In every respect she fully confirmed 
my daughter's account.' 

" ' But the vicomte has not been absent from Yersaillea for 
the past month. He has been at my morning lerSe, and on 
all other occasions at my breakfasts and dinners; he has 
walked with me in the gardens, and been always present at 
the evening receptions.' 

" ' That is so. Sire,' I said. ' My daughter happily saw him 
but once, namely, on the morning after she was captured. He 
then told her frankly that she would remain a prisoner until 
she consented to marry him, however long the time might 
be. He said be would return in a month, and hoped by 
that time to find that, seeing the hopelessness of her position, 
she would be more inclined to accept his suit It was on 
the eve of his coming again that my daughter, in her despera- 
tion, made tlie attempt to escape. She was foiled in her effort, 
but this, nevertheless, brought about her rescue, for her cries, 
as her guards dragged her into the house, attracted the atten- 
tion of Monsieur Kennedy, who forthwith, as I have told you, 
stormed the house, killed her guards, and brought her home 
to me.' 

'' The king then sent for de Tulle, and spoke to him with 
great sternness. The latter did not attempt to deny my 
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accuBation, bnt endeavoured to excuse himself on the ground 
of the passion that he had conceived for my daughter. Cer- 
tainly from the king's tone I thought that he would at least 
have sent him to the Bastille, but to my great disappointment 
he wound up hie reproof by saying, ' I can, of course, make 
some allowances for your passion for so charming a young 
lady as Uademoiselle Pointdexter, but the outrage you com- 
mitted is far too serious to be pardoned. Tou will at once 
repair to your estates, and will remain there during my plea- 
sure.' The vicomte bowed and withdrew, and an hour later 
left Versailles. The king turned to me as he left the room, 
and said, ' I truBt, Monsieur le Baron, that you are content 
that justioe has been done.' 

" I was too angry to choose my words, and I said firmly, ' I 
cannot say that I am content. Tour Majesty. Such an outrage 
as that which has been perpetrated upon my daughter deserrea 
a far heavier punishment than baniahment from court; and 
metfainks that an imprisonment as long as that which he in- 
tended to inflict upon her unless she consented to be his wife, 
would hare much more nearly met the justice of the case.' 

"The king rose to his feet suddenly, and I thought that 
my boldness would meet with the punishment that I desired 
for de Tulle, but be bit his lips, and then said coldly: 'You 
are not often at court, Baron Pointdester, and are doubtless 
ignorant that I am not accustomed to be spoken to in the tone 
that you have used. However, I can make due allowance for 
the great anxiety that you have suffered at your daughter's 
disappearance. I trust that I shall see you and your daughter 
at my lev6e this evening.' 

"As this was a command, of course we went, and I am 
bound to say that the king did all in his power to show to 
his court that he considered her to be wholly blameless. Of 
course the story had already got about, and it was known that 
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the ricomto hBd been ordered to Us eatatee. The kins was 
markedly civil to Anne, talked to her for some time, expreeaed 
bis deep r^ret that she should have been subject to such an 
outrage while etaying at hie court, and said, in a tone loud 
enough to be heard by all standing round : ' The only redeem- 
ing point in the matter is, that the Ticomte de Tulle in no 
way troubled or molested you, and that you only saw bim for 
a few minutes on the first day of your confinement.' I need 
not Bay that this royal utterance was most valuable to my 
daughter, and that it at once silenced any malicious scandal 
that might otherwise have got about. 

" The king stopped to speak to me immediatoly afterwards, 
and I said : ' I trust that you will pardon the words I spoke 
this morning. Your Ifajestyhas rendered me and mydaughtor 
an inestimable service by the speech that you have Just made.' 
Thus, slthough dissatisfied with the punishment inflicted on 
the Vicomte de Tulle, and believing that the king bad a 
shrewd idea who her abductor was, I am grateful to him for 
shielding my daughter from 111 tongues by his marked kind- 
ness to her, and by declaring openly that de Tulle had not 
seen her since the day of her abduction. I intended to return 
home to-morrow, but the king himself, when I went this morn- 
ing to pay my respects and stote my int«ntion of taking 
Anne home, bade those standing round to fall back, and was 
good enough to say in a low voice to me : 'I think. Baron, 
that you would do well to reconsider your decision to leave to- 
morrow. Tour sudden departure would give rise to ill-natured 
talk. It would be wiser to stay here for a short time till the 
gossip and wonder have passed away.' 

" I saw that His Majesty was right and shall stay here for a 
short time longer. It would certainly have a bad ttSecst were 
we to seem to run away and hide oortnlves in the prov- 
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HademoiBdle de Pointdezter had retired when her father 
began to relate io Deemond what had happened. 

" I know little of life in Paris, Konsieur le Baron," Desmond 
aaid, "but it certainly seems to me monstrous that the man 
who committed this foul outrage should escape with what is 
doabtleas but a abort banishment from court." 

"I do not know that the matter is ended jet, Monsieur 
Koonedy. In spite of the edicts against duelling, I myself 
should have demanded satisfaction from him for tliis attack 
upon the honour of my family, but I am at present Anuc'i 
only protector. It is many years since I have drawn a sword, 
while de Tulle is noted as a fencer, and has had many affairs 
of which he has escaped the consequences owing to royal 
favour. Therefore, were I to challenge him, the chances are 
that I should be killed, in which case my daughter would be- 
come a ward of the crown, and her hand and estate be be- 
stowed on one of the king's creatures. But, as I said, the matter 
is not likely to rest as it is. Anne has, with my full consent and 
approval, given her love to a young gentleman of our province. 
He is a large landed proprietor, and a connection of our family. 
Tb&j are not as yet formally betrothed, for I have no wish 
to lose her so soon ; and in spite of the present fashion of early 
marriages, I by no means approve of them, and told Uonsienr 
de la Vallte that they must wait for another couple of 
years. 

" I need scarcely say that after what has happened I shall 
reooneider my decision, for the sooner she is married and 
Ix^nd the reach of a repetition of this outrage the better. 
I imagine, however, that the young gentleman will be no 
better satisfied than I am that the matter should have been 
passed over so lightly, and will take it into his own hands and ^ 
send a challenge immediately to the vicomte. He is high- 
spirited, and has the reputation among us of being a good 
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fencer, but I dottbt whedier he can posbcbb each skill as tliat 
which de Tulle has acquired. It is not always the injured 
person that comes oS victorious in a duel ; and should fortune 
go against Monsieur de la Yall^ it would be a terrible blow 
to my daughter, and indeed to myself, for I am much attached 
to him. She is worrying about it already. Of course it is 
impossible that the affair can be hidden from him; it is public 
property now, and therefore I sent off one of my grooms an 
hour ainoe with a letter to him. 

" Hitherto I had not written t« him about my daughter's 
disappearance. EJiowing he wouldi on hearing of it, at once 
hasten here, where he could do no good and would only add to 
my trouble, I thought it best to let matters go on as they were. 
I had been doing everything that was possible, and to have 
his troubles as well as my own on my hands would have driven 
me to distraction. The groom is to change horses at every 
post-house, and to use the greatest possible speed. You may 
be sure that Ifonsieur do la Vallfe will do the same, and that 
in sis days he will be here. I have given him the merest out- 
line of the affair, and have not mentioned the name of Anne's 
abductor. Had Z done so, it is probable that Philip would 
have gone straight to de Tulle and forced on an encounter at 
once. As it is, I trust that Anne and I between us may per- 
suade him to take no step in the matter. It is the honour of 
my family, not of his, that has been attacked. Had he been be- 
trothed to my daughter he would have been in a position to 
take up her quarrel ; as it is, he has no status, except distant re- 
lationship. And now. Monsieur Kennedy, I have the king's 
order to take you to the palace. He asked me several ques- 
tions about you this morning. I said that I had not yet seen 
you, but that you were riding over here to-day, and he said: 
' Bring bim to me when he comes. Baron. I should like to Sea 
this young fire-eater who thrust himself so boldly into a mat- 
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ter in which he had no concern, solelf because he heard ■ wo- 
man'B voice calling for help.' " 

" I am sorry to hear it," Beemond said blimtl;. " From 
what you say I imagine that, in spite of what he has done, the 
king is far from gratified at the failure of his favourite's 
plan. However, I cannot disobey his commands in &b matter." 



rpHE baron sent a servant to request his daughter to come 

"I am going now with Monsieur Kennedy to the palace, 
Anne," he said as she entered. "I do not suppose that we 
shall be absent very long. I have been talking matt«rs over 
with him, and I think that he agrees with my view of them." 

" But I have hardly spoken to him yet, father I " 

" You will have an opportunity of doing so when we return. 
Uonsieur Kennedy will, of course, dine with us. After the 
service that he has rendered to us we have a right to con- 
sider him as belonging to us." 

" Had I had an idea of this," Desmond said, as they walked 
up the hill towards the palace gate, " I should have put on my 
full uniform. This undress is scarcely the attire in which 
one would appear before the King of France, who is, as I 
have heard, most particular in matters of etiquette." 

" He is BO," the Baron said. " He will know that you could 
not be prepared for an audience, and doubtless he will rec«ive 
you in his private closet." 

On ascending the grand staircase the baron gave his name 
to one of the court chamberlains. 
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" I hare ordera,"- the latter said, " to take you at once, on 
your presenting yourself, to Hia Majeety's closet, instead of 
entering the audience-chamber." They were conducted along 
a private passage of considerable length. On arriring at a 
door the chamberlain asked them to wait while he went inside 
to ascertain whether His Uajeety was disengaged. 

"His Ifajeety will see you in a few minutes. Baron," he 
said when he came out ; " the Due d'Orleans is with him, but, 
hearing your name announced for a private audience, he is 
taking his leave." 

In two or three minutes a hand-bell sounded in the room, 
and the chamberlain, who at once entered, returned in a 
moment and conducted the baron and Desmond into the 
king's private apartment. 

"Allow me to present to Tour Majesty," the former said, 
"Monsieur Desmond Kennedy, an officer in CKBrien's regi- 
ment, and an Irish gentleman of good family." 

The king who was now far advanced in life, looked at the 
young man with some surprise. " I had expected to see an 
older man," he said. " Though you told me, Baron, he was 
but an ensign, I looked to see a man of the same type as so 
many of my gallant Irish officers, ready for any desperate 
service. So, young sir, you have begun early indeed to play 
havoc among my li^e Bubjects, for I hear that you and a 
soldier with you slew four of them." 

" Hardly your liege subjects. Tour Majesty, if I may ven- 
taie to say so; for assuredly they were not engaged in lawful 
proceedings when I came upon them." 

A slight smile crossed the king's face. He was accustomed 
to adulation, and the simple frankness with which this young 
soldier ventured to discuss the propriety of the word he used 
surprised and amused him. 

" You are right, sir ; these fellows who are ready to nnder- 
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take any BSrvice, however criminal, for which they are paid, 
certainly do not deserve to be called liege subjects. Now I 
would hear from your own lipe bow it was that you thrust 
yourself into a matter with wbicb you had no concern, being 
wholly ignorant, I understand, that the lady whose roice you 
heard was Mademoiselle Pointdezter." 

"The matter was very simple, 8ire. Having joined the 
regiment but a few months, and being naturally anxious to 
perfect myself in exercises in arms, I have but little time 
to stir out during the day, and of an evening I frequently 
go for long rambles, taking with me my soldier servant. I 
had that evening gone farther than usual, the night being 
fair and the weather balmy, and naturally, when I heard the 
cr; of a woman in distress, I determined to see what had 
happened, as it might well be that murder was being 
done," 

He then related all the circumstancee of his obtaining an 
entrance into the gardens, of the attack upon him by the 
guard, and how he finally brought Uademoiselle Pointdexter 
ta Versailles. The king IiBtcned attentively. 

"It was an exploit I should have loved to perform when 
I was your age. Monsieur Kennedy. You behaved in the 
matter with singular discretion and gallantry; but if you 
intend always to interfere when you hear a woman cry out, it 
is likely that your time will be pretty well occupied, and that 
before long there will be a vacancy in the ranks of your regi- 
ment. Truly Monsieur le Baron and bis daughter have reason 
for gratitude that you happened to be passing at the time, and 
I as King of France am glad that this outrage on a lady of the 
court has failed. I am perhaps not altogether without blame 
in the matter. A short time ago the Yicomte de Tulle told 
me that be hoped to better his fortune by a rich marriage. 
He named no names, nor said aught of the measures he 
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intended to adopt. But I said it would be well tliat he should 
do BO, for rumours bad reached me that his finances were in 
disorder. Whether he took this as a permissioD to use an? 
means that be thought fit I cannot tell; and I certainl; did 
not suspect, when I heard of the disappearance of Mademoi- 
selle de Pointdexter, that he had an? hand in it, and was 
shocked when the baron came here and denounced him to me. 
I am glad indeed that his enterprise was thwarted, for it was a 
most nnworthy one. Tou are too 7oung yet for me to grant 
you military promotion, but thia will be a proof of my appro- 
bation of your conduct, and that the King of France is de- 
termined to suppress all irregularities at his court." And 
taking a diamond ring from his finger, be handed it to Des- 
mond, who went on one knee to receive it. " Yon will please 
inform your colonel that when he comes to Versailles I re- 
quest be will always bring you with him." 

The audience was evidently finished, and the banm and 
Desmond, bowing deeply, left the king's cabinet. The baron 
did not speak till they left the palace. 

"Louis has his faults," the baron then said, "but no one 
could play the part of a great monarch more nobly than be 
does. I have no doubt whatever that de Tulle relied im- 
plicitly upon obtaining his forgiveness had he succeeded in 
forcing Anne into marrying him, though doubtless be would 
have feigned displeasure for a time. He has extricated him- 
self most gracefully. I can quite believe that he did not im- 
agine bis favourite intended to adopt so criminal a course to 
accomplish the matter of which he spoke to him, but he could 
not fail to have his suspicions when he heard of Anne's disap- 
pearance. However, we can consider the affair as happily 
ended, except for the matter of Monsieur de la Yellfe, of 
whom I spoke to you. And now, sir, that the king has ex- 
pressed bis gratitude to you for saving his court from a grave 
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scandal, how cbq I fitly express my own at the inestimable 
eerrice that you have rendered nst" 

" I should say, Baron, that it will be most welcomely es- 
preesed if you will abstain from saying more of the matter. 
It is a simple oDe. I went to the assistance of a woman in 
distress, and succeeded at the expense of this trifling wound 
in aocompliahing her rescue. The lady happened to be your 
daughter, but had she been the daughter of some little 
howgeoit of Paris carried off by a reckless noble, it would 
have been the same. Much more has been made of the matter 
than there was any occasion for. It has gained for me the 
approbation and thanks of the king, to say nothing of this 
ring, which, although I am no judge of such itaatters, must be 
a very valuable one, or he would not have worn it ; and I have 
had the pleasure of rendering a service to you and Kademoi- 
sella de Pointdezter, therefore I feel far more than duly 
rewarded for a service somewhat recklessly undertaken on the 
apuT of the moment." 

" That may be very well as far as it interests yourself. Mon- 
sieur Kennedy, but not bo far as I am concerned, and I fear I 
shall have to remain your debtor till the end of my life. All 
I can say at present is, that I hope that as soon as you can 
obtain leave you will come as a most honoured guest to my 
ch&teau. There you will see me under happier circumstauces. 
The life of a country seigneur Is but a poor preparation for 
existence in this court, where, although there is no longer the 
open licentiousness that prevailed in the king's younger days, 
there is yet, I believe, an equal amount of profligacy, though 
it has been atemly discountenanced since Madame Mainte- 
non obtained an absolute, and I may say a well-used, influence 
over Hia Majesty." 

"I shall be happy indeed to P*^ ^^ * visit, Baron, if my 
military duties will pennj( y absenting myself for a time 
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from Paria. All I know of France is its capital, and nothing 
wonld give me greater pleasure than to have the opportunity 
of Beeing ita country life in bo pleasant a manner." 

" Our pleasure would be no less than your own, Monsieur 
Kennedy. There is one thing I must warn you about, and 
that is you must be careful for a time not to go out after dark. 
De Tulle has an evil reputation, and is vindictive as well as 
unscrupulous. Doubtless be has agents here who will, by 
this time, have discovered who it was that brought his daring 
scheme to naught; and it is to my mind more than probable 
that he will endeavour to be revenged." 

" I shall be on my guard," Desmond said quietly. 

" You must be careful indeed," the baron said. " Against 
open violence you can well defend yourself, but against a blow 
from behind with a dagger, skill and courage are of little avaiL 
When you go out after dark, I pray you let your army servant 
follow cloeely behind you, and see that his sword is loose in 
ita scabbard." 

Desmond nodded. " Believe me, I will take every precau- 
tion. It is not likely that there will long be need for it, far 
none can doubt that military operations will soon begin on a 
large scale, and we are not likely, if that Is the case, to be 
kept in garrison in Paris." 

When Desmond arrived that evening at the barracks he 
found that the story of the rescue of Madamoiselle de Point- 
dexter was already known, and also that the Vicomte de Tulle 
' had been the abductor, and had in consequence been banished 
from court. The baron had indeed related the circumstances 
to some of his intimate friends, but the story had varied greatly 
as it spread, and it had come to be reported that an officer 
had brought a strong body of soldiers, who had assaulted the 
house where she was confined, and, after a desperate conflict, 
had annihilated the guard that had been placed over her. 
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Beemond laughed as this story was told to hijn when be 
entered the room where the officers were gathered. The nar- 
rator concluded, " As you have been to Versailles, Kenned?, 
doubtless you will have heard all the latest particulars. Have 
you leamt who was the officer, what raiment he belonged to, 
and how he came to have a body of soldiers with him outside 
the town, for they say that the house where she was confined 
was a mile and a half beyond the walls) " 

There was no longer any reason for concealment. The mat- 
ter had become public; the baron would certainly mention 
his name, and indeed his visit to the palace, and the private 
audience given to him and the baton would assuredly have 
been noted. 

"Your story is quite new to me," he said "and isswollen in 
the telling to undue proportions. The real facts of the case 
are by no means so romantic. The truth of the story by this 
time is generally known, as Mademoiselle Pointdexter and her 
father have many friends at court. The affair happened to 
myself." 

" To you, Kennedy t " was exclaimed in astonishment by all 
those present. 

" Exactly so," he said. " Nothing could have been more 
simple. The ovening before last I was, as usual, taking a 
walk, and the night being fine, I passed beyond the gat«. 
Presently I heard a scream and a woman's cry for help. None 
of you, gentlemen, could have been insensible to such an 
appeal. Callaghan and I climbed over a pretty high gate. * 
Not knowing what force there might be in the place, we occu- 
pied ourselves at first by unbarring and shooting the lock of 
the gate. The bolts were stiS, and we made some noise over 
it, which brought out five men. These we disposed of after 
a short fight, in which I got this graze on the cheek and 
Callaghan his sword wound in the shoulder." 
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" How did yon dispose of them, Kennedy I " the colonel 
uked. 

" I ran two of them through, Cailaghan cut down one and 
shot another; the fifth man cried for mercy, and we simply 
tied him up. We then found Mademoiselle Fointdexter, and 
learning: from her that the carriage in which she had been 
brought there was, with \ta horses, still in the stable, we got 
it out, harnessed the horses, and put an old woman who was 
mademoiselle's attendant in the carriage with her. Hike took 
the reins, I mounted a saddle-horse, and we drove her to her 
father's house at Versailles, saw her fairly inside, and then, as 
you know, got beck here Just as the regiment was forming up 
on parade." 

" A very pretty adventure, indeed," the colonel said warmly, 
and loud expressions of approbation rose from the other 



"And why did you not tell us when you came in!" the 
colonel went on. 

" I had not seen Baron Fointdexter, and did not know what 
course be would take — whether be would think it beet to hush 
the matter up altogether or to lay a complaint before the king ; 
and until I knew what he was going to do, it seemed to me 
best that I should hold my tongue altogether. When I went 
to Versailles to-day I found that he bad laid his complaint 
before the king, and that the Yicomte de TuUe, who was the 
author of the outrage, had been ordered to his estates. I 
may say that I had the honour of a private interview with 
His Kajesty, who graciously approved of my conduct and 
gave me this ring," and he held out his hand, " as a token of 
his approvaL" 

"Well, gentlemen, you will agree with me," the colonel said, 
"that our young ensign has made an admirable d^but, and I 
am sure that we are all proud of the manner in which he has 
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behaved ; and our anticipationa that he would prove a credit to 
the regiment have been verified sooner than it seemed possible." 

" The; have, indeed. Colonel," the major said. "It was in 
every wi^ a risky thing for him to have attempted. I do not 
mean because of the odds that he might have to face, but de- 
cause of the trouble that he might have got into by forcing 
his way into a private house. The scream might have come 
from a mad woman, or from a serving- wench receiving a 
whipping for misconduct." 

"I never thought anything about it. Major. A woman 
screamed for help, and it seemed to me that help should be 
givra. I did not think of the risk either from armed men 
inside — for I had no reason to believe that there were such — 
or of civil indictment for breaking in. We heard the cry, 
made straight for the house, and, as it turned out, all went 
weU." 

"Well, indeed," the colonel said. "Tou have rescued a 
wealthy heiress from a pitiable fate, you have fleshed your 
maiden sword in the bodies of two villains, you have earned 
the gratitude of the young lady and her father, and have re- 
ceived the approval of His Majesty — a very good night's work 
altogether. Kow tell US a little more about it." 

Desmond was compelled to tell the story in much further 
detail than before. The colonel ordered in a dozen of cham- 
pagne, and it was late before the party broke up. 

" Ton see we were pretty nearly right in our guess," CNeil 
said, as he and O'Sullivan walked across with Desmond to 
their quarters. " We said that we thought it likely she might 
have been carried off by one of the court gallants, who felt 
tolerably confident that, if successful, the king would overlook 
the offence. This fellow, thanks to your interference, did not 
succeed, and the king has let bim oS lightly enough by only 
banishing him from court. If it had been any one but one of 
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his faTonritee he would hj this time have been a tenant of 
the Bastille. I do not think myself that this punishment was 
adequate; but then I am not a courtier, and should be rather 
glad than not to be sent away to auj estates I might have." 

"But," Desmond remarked, "I suppose the punishment is 
a aerere one to these men accustomed to a roimd of pleasure 
and dissipation, and who consider it the highest of earthly 
honours to be in favour with the' king. However, no one 
could be kinder than His Majesty has been on the subject. 
At the reception last night, at which he ordered the baron 
and his daughter to appear, he showed her the moet marked 
favour, and particularly put a stop to all scandals by saying 
loudly that dfl Tulle had never seen her after the fint mor- 
ning of her capture." 

Six days later, when Desmond was engaged in the fencing- 
room, Callaghan came in and told him that a gentleman was 
at his quarters wishing particularly to see him. 

"VHiat is hie namel" 

" Sure and I don't know, your honour. He did not mention 
it^ and it was not for the likes of me to ask him." 

"Ridiculous, Kike I In future, when anyone cornea and 
wishes to see me, you will say, 'What name shall I tell Mr. 
Kennedy t ' " He put on his uniform coat reluctantly, for he 
was engaged in an interesting bout with a prof essor, w^o was 
an old friend of the maitret d'armea. As he entered his room, 
a yoong man who had been staring out of the window and 
drumming impatieutly with his fingers, turned. He was a 
stranger to Desmond. 

" I am Desmond Kennedy, sir," the young officer said. " To 
what do I owe the honour of this visit!" 

The other did not reply, but stood looking at him in so 
strange and earnest a way that Desmond felt almost uneasy. 
"Sir," his visitor said at last, advancing to him and holding 
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oat both hands, " wh^i I tell ;ou that my name is Philip de 
la VallSe you will understand what must strike you aa my 
singular behaviour. I arrived laet night at YersailleB and 
heard all that had happened. You can imagine, therefore, 
that my heart is almost too full for words with gratitude 
and thankfulness." Desmond was moved by the emotion of 
his visitor, and their hands met in a hearty clasp. Monsieur 
de la Vallfe was a young man of four-or five-and- twenty, well- 
proportioned, and active and sinewy from hia devotion to field 
sports. He was about the same height as Desmond himself, 
but the latter, who had not yet finished growing, was larger 
boned, and would broaden into a much bigger and more 
powerful man. 

" Henceforth, MonBieur Kennedy," de la Vallfie went on, " I 
hope that we shall be as brothers, and more. Had it not been 
for you my life would have been a ruined one. What agony 
have I been saved I It makes me mad to think that I was 
idling at home, igrnorant that my beloved had been carried 
Bway. I do not blame the baron for not informing me, and I 
acknowledge that the reasons he gave me were good ones. I 
could have done nothing, and should but have added to his 
troubles by my anxiety and anger. Still, he told me that in 
another day or two he would have felt that I ought no longer 
to be kept in the dark, and would have summoned me to Paria. 
I am *thankful now that he did not do so, for I believe that 
my impotence to do anything would have driven me almost 
to distraction." 

" I agree with you that the baron acted wisely," Kennedy 
said. "Had not chance or Providence taken me past the 
house where she was imprisoned at the very moment when 
Mademoiselle Pointdexter cried for help, she might, for aught 
I can say, have remained a captive there for months or even 
years." 
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" It WM Providence indeed. Monsieur Kennedy. Providence 
not 011I7 that stie should have cried at that moment, but that 
her cries should have reached the ears of one bo reader and able 
to save her. And now, I pra; f ou, call me Philip and aUow 
me to call you Desmond, as a pledge of our close friend- 

"With pleasure," Kennedy replied; and the compact waa 
sealed with another close grasp of the hand. 

"It is strange, Desmond, that while the king, who had but 
little interest in the matter, could present you, as I em told 
he did, with a diamond ring, the baron and I, who owe you so 
much can do nothing to show our gratitude." 

Desmond smiled. "I can assure you that I need no such 
tokens," he said ; " the thanks that I have received from you 
both are infinitely more grateful to me than any amount of 
rings and jewels." 

" And now, my friend," Philip de la Valine went on, " my 
own burning desire is to go to de Tulle as soon as I have 
accompanied the baron and Anne to their home, first to 
publicly chastise this villain noble, and, then, of course, to 
fight him. N'aturally I have said nothing of this to the baron, 
but I feel, after what has happened, that in you I shall find 
an adviser and a sympathizer." 

" I sympathize with you most heartily, Philip, and in your 
place should feel the same impulse; and yet it would not be 
wise to give way to it. I say this on the ground that he is a 
notoriously good swordsman, and that instead of your taking 
vengeance upon him he might kill you. 

"I feel that that argument would not have any influence 
with you personally, but, taking your position with regard to 
Mademoiselle de Fointdexter, it should have great weight. 
Tou can judge from what you would have felt yourself had 
you been aware of her disappearance, what she would feel did 
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she bear of your death in this quarrel. Were ;oa her brother 
I ehould 887 that you would be right, — na;, that it would be 
your duty to endeavour to punieb the outrage against the hon- 
our of your family. Were you openly betrothed to her you 
would again have the right to punish her abductor; but, not 
being either her brother or her betrothed, neither reaaon nor 
public opinion would juBti:^ your doing HO. Moreover, did you 
fight with him andkillhim,you would incur the gravest re- 
sentment of the king, for in fact you would be impugning bis 
justice, which has considered banishment from court to be a 
sufScieut punishment for hisofFeuce. Not only was he a fa- 
vourite of the king's, but he belongs, I understand, to a pow- 
erful family who would, you may be sure, use their influence 
with the king to bring about your puuiabment for the breach 
of the decree against duelling, and you would be fortunate if 
you escaped a long imprisonment." 

The other was silent. " I feel that you are right," he said 
at last, " but indeed it is bard that I should not be able to 
avenge this outrage upon the lady who is to be my wife. I 
may tell you that aa soon aa we return home our formal 
betrothal is to take place, and ere long our marriage will be 
celebrated, but I shall feel lowered in my own esteem if I 
sit down quietly under this injury." 

" I do not see that," Desmond said. " If you abstain from 
challenging de Tulle, it is from no fear of the consequenoes, 
but it is, as I have shown you, because, whatever the issue of 
the contest, it would be bad both for you and her. If you 
were killed, her life would be spoilt; if you killed him, you 
might languish for years in one of the royal prisons. The 
king prides himself on his justice, and by all accounts rightly 
BO, and I am sure that he would feel the deepest resentment 
were you or anyone to show by your actions that you con- 
sidered be has favoured the transgressor.** 
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"Tou are right, DcBmond; and at any raf« for the present 
I will pnt my intention aside; but should he ever cross my 
path, assuredly I will have a reckoning with him. But how 
is it that you, who are at least eight years younger than I 
am, should argue as an old counsellor rather than a young 
ensign ? " 

" I suppose, in the first place, it is from my bringing up. 
I lived with and was educated by a good priest, one not 
wanting in manliness and energy, but who often deplored 
the system of duelling, which is as strong with us as it is 
here, and denounced it as a relic of barbarism, and at any rate 
uever to be put in use on acconnt of a heated quarrel over 
wine, but only if some deadly injury bad been inflicted, and 
even then better left alone. Of course aa an officer in one of 
His Majesty's regiments I should be obliged to conform to the 
general usage, for did I decline I should be regarded as hav- 
ing brought dishonour on the corps, but my case differs alto- 
gether from yours. In the next place, knowing you were com- 
ing to Versailles, I thought over what course you would be 
likely to pursue, ana considered it was probable you would 
lose no time in challenging de Tulle. I have thought the mat- 
ter over in every light, and made up my mind to endeavour to 
dissuade you from doing so, if the opportunity offered. So 
you see," he' added with a smile, " I bad prepared my array of 
arguments against it, and I cannot but think that the opinion 
of one interested, but not vitally so, on a point, ia rather to be 
taken than that of a person smarting under an injury," 

"And now to turn to other matters. In three days we 
start for the aoutn. The baron accompanied me here, and 
went to see your colonel, while I came to your quarters. 
His object was to ask him to grant you a month's leare of 
absence, with the provision, of course, that you should return 
at once if the regiment was ordered on service." 
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" It is kind, indeed, of him," Desmond said, " but I doubt 
whether the colonel will assent. It is not a month since I was 
dismissed from drill and took m; place with my company, and 
I doubt whether he will consider that I am Lufficientlj versed 
in my duties, or tliat, after being so short a time in the r^- 
ment I have any right to leave." 

"What you say is right enough under ordinary circum- 
stances, but these are altogether extraordinary. Then, after 
what you have done, he will feel it but natural that we should 
wish to have you with us for a time. Uoreover, I do not con- 
sider that our journey will be altogether unattended by dan- 
ger. From what I have heard of de Tulle, he is a man who 
never forgives, and will pursue his object with the pertinacity 
of a blood-hound. He has failed In his first attempt, but 
there is no reason why he should not renew it, confident, per- 
haps, that if successful the king, though he may feel it oecee- 
sary to feign much anger for a time, will finally forgive him 
and take him into favour again, especially as his family would 
bring all their influence to bear to bring this about. Doubt- 
less he will be kept perfectly informed of what is going on 
here. There are several forests to be traversed on the way, and 
these are for the most part the haunts of robber bands ; and 
should the carriage be found overturned, and the baron and 
bis daughter missing, it would be put down as their work. 
Having the baron as well as his daughter in hie power, de 
Tulle would find it easier than before to compel Anne to pur- 
chase her father's freedom as well as her own by consenting to 
his terms. Therefore, you see, the aid of a sword like yours 
would be valuable, and no doubt your servant, who is also a 
sturdy fighter, will accompany us. 

"I can hardly think that de Tulle would venture upon so 
bold a stroke as that, and yet he might do so. Men of that kind 
are not accustomed to be thwarted, and it would be a satis- 
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faction to his reaentment at his former failure aa well aa the 
attainment of the wide estates of which Anne is heirese." 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and the 
baron entered. 

"iiy dear Honaieur Seimedj," he said, I have succeeded. 
Colonel O'BrieD has been pleased to sa; that 70U have been 
so assiduous in learning your duties that be considers 70U as 
capable of performing them as an; of his subalterns, and that 
you have just brought so much credit on the regiment that he 
la pleased to be able to grant the favour I asked. Hercia 
your furlough duly signed. Kow it only reeta with yourself 
to accept or refuse my invitation." 

"I accept it most gladly. Baron. It will give me the 
greatest pleasure to accompany you and mademoiselle and 
Monsieur de la Vallfie, whom I now regard aa a dear friend, 
to your home." 

" That is settled, then," the baron said. " We start early 
on Thursday morning. It would be well, therefore, if you 
were to ride over on Wednesday evening and occupy one of 
the many spare chambers there are in the bouse." 

" I will do BO willingly ; and I ahall ask the colonel to allow 
my servant to accompany me." 

" That is already aettled. I told Colonel O^rien that I 
owed much to him also, and he at once acceded to my request, 
saying that although the wound is healing, the surgeon said 
that it would be a fortnight before he will be fit for serv- 
ice; and, moreover, that it was a custom when an officer 
went on leave that he should, if he wished it, take his soldier 
■errant with him." 

" Thank you n.gain, Baron, Mike is a faithful fellow, and 
a shrewd one. I am so accustomed now to his services that 
I should miss them and his talk very much." 

" Have you heard. Hike," Desmond asked, when his serv- 
(nM8> q 
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ant came up to his room after the baron and Philip dela 
Vallfe had left, "that you are to go with roe to stay for a 
month at Pointdexter!" 

" I bare, your honour. Sure I was eent for to the colonel's 
quarters, and there I found a tall gentleman whom I had 
never seen before as far as I knew. 'This is Hike Calla- 
ghan. Hr. Kennedy's servant,' the colonel said, and the 
baron stepped forward and shook hands with me, for all the 
world ae if I had been a noble like himself; and he said, 
' My brave fellow, I have to thank yon for the aid jou gave 
your master in rescuing my daughter, in which service yon 
received the wound which still keeps your arm in a sling. 
Here is a token that we are not ungrateful for the service. 
If you will take my advice you will hand it to an agent of 
mine here in Paris, who will keep it for you, and you may 
find it useful wbeu the time comes for you to take your dis- 
charge.' 

" So saying, he put a heavy purse into my band and said : 
*Tou will find my agent's name and address on a card inside 
the purse. I shall go roimd to him now and tell him that you 
are coming, and that he is to use the money to your advantage, 
and to hand it over to you whenever you choose to ask for it. 
Tout master is coming down to stay for a month with me, and 
Colonel O'Brien has granted leave for you to accompany him.' 
I thanked him heartily, as you may believe, sir; though, as 
I said, I wanted no reward for obeying your orders and for 
the share I took in that little -skirmish. After I came out 
I looked into the puree, which was mighty heavy, expecting 
to find a handful of crowns; and it fairly staggered me when 
I found that it was full of gold pieces, and on counting them 
found that there were a hundred lonis. Never did I dream 
that I should be so rich. Why, your honour, when I lave the 
r^riment, which will not be for many a long year, I hope, I 
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BhaU be able to settle down comf ortabl; for the rest of m; 
life in a snug little shebeen, or on a bit of land with a cottage 
and some pige, and ma^rbe a cow or two ; and it is all to toot 
honour I owe it, for if 70a hadn't given the word it would 
never have entered mj bead to attack a gentleman's hooae 
merel; became I heard a woman scream." 

"Well, I am heartily glad. Hike; and I hope that you will 
take it straight to the agent's, and not break in upon it by 
treating half the n«iment to drink." 

" I will, your honour. It was given to me to stow awi^ for 
the time that I might want it, and though I don't say that 
my own inclinations would not lead me to trate a f ew of the 
boys, I feel that I ought to do what the gentleman told me." 

" Certainly you should Mike. If you once b^an to spend 
it in that way, it is not one louis, but five or more, that would 
disappear in a few hours. I am heartily glad that the baron 
has so handsomely rewarded you for the service, and if you 
like I will go round with you this afternoon to his agent and 
see the money safely deposited." 

" Thank yon, your honour. I shan't feel easy as long as I 
have got it in my pouch. I should susplct everyone who 
came near me, and should never dare take my band off it leet 
someone else might put his in." 

"Ton are a lucky fellow, Kennedy," O'Neil said, when 
Desmond told bis two comrades of the arrangements that had 
been made. "And if you go on like this the regiment 
will believe that any good fortune that may fall to its lot is 
the result of your luck." 

" I really do not like having leave given to me when I have 
been such a short time in the r^ment. It does not seem fair 
upon others." 

" Ko one will grudge you that," O'Sullivan said. " It is 
not as if we were at home; then, of course, everyone would 
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like his turn. But liere, although vre &re soldiers of France, 
, we are as strangere in the land. Here in Paris we have man? 
acquaintances, and a welcome at most of the receptiooa; but 
that ia the ead of it. It is seldom indeed that we are in- 
vited into the country bouses of those we know ; that sort of 
hospitality is not the fashion in Franca Here nobles may 
throw open their houses to all gentlemen by birth who happen 
to be presented to them, but at home the? are rigidly ex- 
clusive; and, moreover, I am inclined to think they regard 
us Irishmen as detrimental and dangerous. Ifany Irishmen 
make exceedingly good matches, and we are regarded as 
having a way with us with the girls that is likely to inter- 
fere with the arrangements their parents have made for their 
marriages. Now it seems to me that your baron must be a 
very confiding old gentleman, or he would never take you to 
Btay in the society of the young lady who owes so much to 
yoo. Faith it seema to me that yon have the ball at your 
feet, and that you have only to go in and win. From what I " 
hear. Mademoiselle Pointdexter is no older than you are 
yourself, and it is a glorious chance for you." 

Desmond broke into a laugh. "My dear O'Sullivan," he 
said, " it seems to me that it Is the favourite dream of Irish 
soldiers of fortune that they may improve their circumstances 
by marriage." 

" Well, there is no easier or more pleasant way," his friend 
said stoutly. 

"Possibly I may come to think so in another ten years," 
Desmond went on, " but at present I have no more thought of 
marrying than I have of becoming king of France. The idea 
is alt*«ether absurd, and it happens to be particularly so in 
the present case, since one of the objeets of my going down to 
Pointdexter is that I may be present at the formal betrothal 
of this young lady to Monsieur de la Valine, a neighbour of 
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tlieirs whom I liad the pleasure of meeting this afternoon, 
and to whom she ia tenderly attached." 

" Sy the powers but that ia unlucky, £enned; I " O'Neil 
said; " and I bare been thinking that your fortune was made, 
aud that the r^rim^it would aoon lose you, aa you would of 
course settle down as a magnate in Languedoo; and now it 
seems that what we thought the proper sequence of your 
adventure is not to come off after all. Well, lad, I con- 
gratulate you on putting a good face on it and hiding your 
disappointment." 

" What nonsense you talk I " Desmond said laughing; " it 
is yoQ wbo have been building castles, no< I, and it is your 
diMqppointmmt that tbey have fallen to pieces." 



AM AHBOaOAin 

(VS the morning arranged the cavalcade started from Ver- 
eaiUee. The baron had instructed the stable-keeper where 
the carriage and horses had been placed, to notify the Vicomte 
de Tnlle that he held them at his disposal The woman, 
who had been brought to Versailles, had been dismissed 
after having made before a magistrate a deposition stating 
bow Uad^noiselle de Fointdexer had been held a close pris- 
oner, and that, with the exception of hcEself , no one whatever 
had entered her apartment, except that the Yicomte de Tulle 
had paid her a visit of some five minuted duration on the 
morning after she was brought there. A coi^ of this was 
left in the magistrate's hands for safe-keeping, while the orig- 
inal was kept by the baron, who regarded it as a most import 
tant document, concerning as it did the honour of his daugh- 
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ter. Anne had travelled to Paris in the family coach, and 
she again, with her maid, took her place in it. The baron, 
11. de la Vall^ and Desmond rode on horseback behind it, 
two armed retainers rode in front, and two others, with Uike, 
took their places behind. The old servitor sat on the front 
seat by the side of the coachman. 

" I do not think, Desmond," Philip de ta Vallte said, as the 
baron fell back to talk for a while with his daughter, " that 
he has the slightest thooght of our being attacked b^ any 
of the agents of the vicomte, but I hare made a good many 
enqoiriee about the fellow in the past few days, and from 
what I have heard I am still more convinced that before long 
he is likely to renew his attempt to get possession of Anne. 
I hear that his circumstancea are well-nigh desperate. He 
has mortgaged the income of his estates, which, of course, 
be is unable to sell, as they go with the title to the heir. 
He is pressed by many creditors, who, now that be has tost 
the favour of the king, will give him no further grace. In- 
deed, I understand that the king who is always liberal and not 
infrequently makes considerable gifts to the gentlemen of 
the court to enable them to support the necessary expenses, 
has already assisted him several times, and that it was only 
by snch aid that he has been able to hold on as long as he has 
done. 

" He is, in fact, a desperate man, and his only hope is in 
making a wealthy alliance. Therefore, putting aside his 
pique and anger at having failed, the temptation to again 
obtain possession of Anne is great indeed. Once married to 
her be could, even if the king kept him in banishment, well 
maintain his position as a country magnate." 

"But Uademoiselle de Pointdezter cannot come into the 
estates until her father's death." 

" Not his estates, but those of her mother, who was also a 
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wealthy beirew, and of which she will enter into poBsession 
either on coming of age or on marrying. So yon see he can 
afford to disregard the enmity of her father as well as the 
displeasure of the king, which probably would soon abate 
after the marriage took place. If I had known when I left 
borne i»hat had happened, and that if ahe was found we should 
be returning home, I would have brought with me a dozen 
stout fellows from my own estate. As it is, I sent off a mes- 
SMiger yesterday with an order to my major-domo to pick out 
that number of active fellows from among the tenantry, and 
to start with the least possible delay by the route that we shall 
follow, of which I have given him particulars. He is to ride 
forward until be meets us, so that when he ioins ub we shall 
be too strong a party for any force that the vicomte is likely 
to gather to intercept us." 

" A very wise precaution, Philip ; but we shall be far upon 
our way before this reinforcement can come up." 

** We shall be some distance I admit. Ky messenger will 
take fully five days in going. He will take another day to 
gather and arm the tenants, so that th^ will not start until 
two days afterwards. Then, however, ther v>li travel at least 
twice as fast as we shaU, hampered aa we are by the carriage. 
I should have aut^ested that Anne should ride on a pillion 
behind me or her father, but I did not do bo, because it would 
have been necessary to explain to him my reasons for suggest- 
ing the change; and moreover I felt sure that he would 
not agree to it had I done bo. Baron Fointdezter is one of 
the largest land-owners in Languedoc, and although one of 
the kindest and beet of men, he has his full share of family 
pride, and would consider that it was derogatory to his posi- 
tion for his daughter to be riding about on a pillion like the 
wife or daughter of some small landed proprietor or tenant 
farmer, instead of in a carriage, as becomes her station. 
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Therefore, I must accept the situation, carriage and all, and 
I can only hope that this viUain will not attempt to interfere 
with UB before my men join ub. 

" Fortunately, even if a courier take the Ticomt« word that 
the baron and hia daughter have made their adieus to Hia 
Majesty, the fellow canuot hear of it for two days, how- 
ever fast the messenger may travel. Of course Tulle is nigh 
a hundred miles nearer Paris than Fointdexter, which liee 
between Florae and Ste. Airique, both of which towns lie 
within the cirele of the estate. I admit that, foreseeing the 
baron is likely to return to his estates without delay, the 
vicomtfl may have made his preparations and be ready to 
start as soon as he gets the news. Nevertheless he will 
have a ride of some eighty miles to strike the road on which 
we shall be travelling. He may then move north until he 
finds some suitable place for a surprise; but even allowing 
for his exercising the greatest speed we should be half-way 
from Paris before we can possibly meet him, and my men 
should join us by that time." 

"You have forgotten one contingency, which would en- 
tirely alter the state of things." 

"What is that!" M. de la Vallfo asked sharply. 

"We give this villain noble credit for resource and enter- 
prise. What more likely than that he has left a couple of hia 
retainers at Versailles with orders that should any messenger 
be sent off by a southern read from the baron his journey is 
to be cut short, and any paper or letter found upon him 
carried with all speed to Tulle I In that case the chances 
of our being met by a reinforeement are very small." 

" Peste! you are right, Desmond. I never gave the matter 
a thought. Ilow that you mention it, nothing is more 
probable. It was the servant who accompanied me whom I 
sent off, but as de Tulle would hare been notified of my arri- 
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Tal and the man started from the baron'B bouse, it would be 
deemed certain that be waa either going to Fointdexter or 
my Dwii estate, and that the meesage he carried was a some- 
what argent one. Well, all we can do ia to hope that the fel- 
low has not thought of our taking such a precaution, and that 
my meBsenger will arriTe unmolested. Still, I acknowledge 
that the idea makes me anxious, and I fear that we shall not 
get through withoat seriouB trouble. There are so many 
disbanded soldiers and other knaves in the forests diat de 
Tulle would have no difficulty in hiring any number of them 
and carrying his scheme out without the assistance or knowl- 
edge of bis own tenants. The heavy taxation necessary to keep 
up the expenses of the oovirt has driven numbers of people 
to despair, and many hitherto law-abiding folk are being 
forced to leave their holdings and to take to unlawful courses. 
However, it is of no use our telling the baron our fears. He 
is obstinate when he has once made up bis mind to a thing, 
and nothing short of a royal command would induce him 
either to change his route or to stop at one of the towns 
that we shall pass through, and wait tmtil my band arrives. 
He would indeed consider his honour greatly attainted by 
allowing himself to make a change of plans on the mere 
chanoe that our suspicions were justified." 

Six days passed without nnytbing occurring. Impatient as 
Philip de la T&114e and Desmond were to get forward, they 
could not hurry the alow pace at which they travelled. Ihfad- 
emoiselle Fointdexter was now suffering from the reaction 
after her month of captivity and anxiety. The baron 
therefore travelled with provoking slowness. Obtaining as 
he did relays of horses at each post, they could without diffi- 
culty have travelled at almost double the rate at which th^ 
actually proceeded, but stoppages were made at all towns at 
which comfortable accommodation could be obtained. In- 
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deed in some places the roads were so bad that the carriage 
could not proceed Bt a pace beyond a walk without mfllcting 
ft terrible jolting upon tkose within it. 

"There is one comfort," Philip said, when he had been 
bewailing the elowneas of their pace, " my men should reach 
US at NeverB at the latest, and you may take it as tolerably 
OOTtain that any attempt to interfere with ua will take place 
coDBiderably south of that town. I should guess that it 
would be somewhere between Uonlins and Thiers. If our 
escort does not come before we reach Ifoulina I shall b^n 
to think that your suggestion was correct, and that my 
messenger has indeed been intercepted and slain." 

Desmond could not gainsay the truth of hia friend's calcu- 
Ifttiim, but he said: 

"Possibly, Philip, instead of being attacked by the way, 
de Tulle's agents might rob him of his letter at one of the 
inns at which he put up. Did he know its contents? " 

" Yes ; I told him that it contained an order for the major- 
domo to ride with a troop of twelve men to meet us, and that 
he was to give what aid he could in getting them together as 
quick^ as possible, so that even if robbed of the letter he 
might still be able to fulfil his mission; not, I own, that I 
thou^t of that at the time, for the idea that he might be 
stopped never once entered my mind." 

At Severs, Desmond went round to all the inns in the town 
to enquire if any body of men bad put up at that place, but 
without success. When he related hie failure to obtain any 
news to Philip, the latter said: 

"Well, we must hope that we shall meet them before we 
arrive at Moulins. If not, I shall no longer have any hope 
that my messenger got through safely, and then we shall have 
to coqeider whether it will not be necessary to inform the 
baron of our fears, and to get him to change his route and 
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tDske a d^nr, cross the Loire at Boorbon, make for Macon, 
and then journey down the other bonk of the Saone as far 
as Pont St. Esprit, and thence over the mountains to Flfv- 
rac" 

" That would certainly be the safest plan, always providing 
that we have not been watched ever since we left Paris. The 
ricomte might well take this precaution in case we should 
deviate from the regular route." 

"Saprietel Desmond, you are always full of eyll prognos- 
tications Still, as OBoal, I cannot but allow that there ia 
reason in them." 

** Ton see, Philip, we have plenty of time, as we travel at a 
snail's pac^ and in the evening when we stop, to think over 
the affair in every light. I always put myself in the 
position of the Vicomte de Tulle, and cousider what steps I 
should take to ensure success in my next attempt to carry off 
Mademoiselle de Pointdexter." 

" Then I am very glad that you are not in the position of de 
Tulle, for, if you were, I should consider that all was lost, 
and that there was not a chink or crevice by which we could 
eecape. It is monstrous that a nobleman cannot travel from 
Paris to his estate without being obliged to take as many pre- 
cautions as the general of an army would have to do 
against the attack of an active and formidable enemy." 

" And will you tell the baron, Philip ? " 

" I hardly know what to do in that respect, for after all we 
have no solid foundation whatever for our uneasiness beyond 
the fact that the men I sent for have not met ua. All our 
apprehensions are due solely to the fact that this fellow 
is utterly unscrupulous, and that his whole future depends 
on his carrying out bis insolent designs successfully. If we 
had any solid facts to work on I would urge the baron to 
change his route, but I fear that he would not only scoff at 
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our Tiewa tiiat there may be danger, but might be angry 
at my taking the step of Bending for a party of toy retainers 
without hie being in any way consulted in the matter. At 
any rate I feel sure that he would refuse to change his route 
without aomeTerymuch stronger reason than wecan give him." 

" Then we must let matters go on as they are, Philip; it 
may be that really we have been alarming ourselves without 
sufficient cause. If the worst comes to the worst we can 
make a good £gbt for it." 

" It is certainly hard on you. Ton have performed one brave 
action for us at the risk of your life, and now you are thrust 
into another danger perhaps even greater than the first, and 
this in a quarrel in which you have no concern whatever." 

Deemond laughed. "Do you not see, Philip, that the ad- 
venture is good training for a soldier, and that if I am on duty 
in command of a company I ahall be all the more useful an 
officer for having served a sort of apprenticeahip in surpriaea, 
ambuBcadea, and alarms. The joum^ has been vastly more 
interesting than it would have been under other circum- 
stances. We should have found it dull without such matter 
of interest as this affair has given us, and, even should noth- 
ing whatever come of it, it will have served its purpose by be- 
guiling our journey, which, in truth, riding at so slow a pao^ 
would otherwise scarce have been amusing." 

"Well, then, it seems that the only thing that we can do 
IB to see that the servants all ke^ their pistols charged and 
are prepared to do their duty in case of sudden attack. Of 
course, at present they have no idea that any special danger 
threatens us, but I shall tell them before I start in the morn- 
ing that we fear that the road is dangerous owing to a band of 
robbers reported to be in the forest, and that ibey must hold 
themselves in readiness for action in case we fall in with any 
of them. Old Eustace and the coachman bare both got arque- 
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bofiee. I shall tell them that, Bhould they be attacked, they are 
to fire at ones, and then the coachman Ib to whip up his horaea 
aod drive at full speed while we endeavour to keep oS the 
aesai3aiits." 

" That would be of use if the assailaota should be for the 
most part on foot, but I think it more likely that they will be 
mounted, and however fast this lumbering carriage might go, 
they could easily keep up with it. Fight as hard as we may, 
the carriage must be overtaken if they are in sufficient force 
to overpower us. I should think that it would be well that 
you should warn Mademoiselle Pointdeiter that we hear 
the road is not very safe, and that if there is trouble she is on 
no account to attempt to leave the carriage. As long as sbe 
remains there she will run but little risk, for you may be sure 
that de Tulle will have issued the strictest orders that no pis- 
tol is to be fired in its direction. I have also little doubt that 
he has ordered the baron's life to be respected, because his 
death would greatly add to the anger that would be excited 
by the attack, and would also put a barrier between him and ' 
mademoiselle, who would naturally regard him with even 
more hostility than before as the anthor of her father's death. 
Therefore, I trust that in any case bis life and hers will not be 
endangered, however numerous our assailants might be." 

" Tee, I have no doubt that that is so, Desmond, though I 
am sure that were I wounded and on the point of death I 
would rather know that Anne had fallen by a chance shot 
than that she was in the power of this villain." 

The next morning they started very early for Moulius, for 
the journey would be a longer one than usual, and the road 
through the forest vonid probably be. so rough that the pace 
must necessarily be very slow. At two o'clock the men 
riding ahead noticed that a tree had fallen across the road, 
and one of them galloped back and informed the baron of it. 
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"'That is strange," the latter said; "there have been no 
stormB for the pest two days. It must have fallen quite 
reoeotlf, for otherwise the news would have been taken to the 
nearest commuBe, whose duty it would be to see at once to its 
removaL" 

Philip de la Yallee had, as the serrant was speaking, glanced 
at Desmond. To both it seemed that this obstacle could 
scarcely be the result of an accident. " I will see how lai^ 
the tree is," the baron said ; " whatever be its size it is hard 
if eight men and four horses cannot drag it off the road." So 
saying, he cantered forward, followed by the retainer, whoae 
comrade also fell in as they passed him. 

" Look to your arquebuses," Philip said to the two men oo 
the box, and at the same time called up Mike and the two 
men from behind. " A tree has fallen across the road," he said 
to them, " and it is possible that this may be an ambush and 
that we may be attacked, so hold yourselves in readiness, look 
to your pistols, and see that the priming is all right in the 
pans." Then they went to the door of the carriage. 

"It is just possible that we are going to have trouble, 
Anne," Philip said; "remember what I told you last night, 
and on no account move from your seat, whatever may take 
place." 

As he spoke there was a discharge of firearms in front, and 
at the same moment a score of horsemen broke from the trees 
and rode down upon the carriage. Their leader was masked. 
As they came up, the coachman and Eustace discharged their 
arquebuses, emptying two saddles; then, drawing their swords, 
both leapt to the ground. In the meantime Philip, Desmond, 
and the three men da^ed at their assailants. Philip made 
for their leader, who, he doubted not, was the Vioomte de 
Tulle, but the latter drew a pistol and fired when he was 
within a horse's length of him. The young man swayed in 
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hia saddle and fell heavily to the grotmd, while a piercing 
cr; from the carriage rose in the air. Desmond, after cutting 
down the first man he encountered, turned his horae and 
attacked the masked figure, who met him with a fur; that 
showed he was animated by personal animoelty. 

His skill in fencing, however, gave him but slight advantage 
In such an encounter, while Desmond's exercise with the sabre 
in the regimental aalle d^armes was now moat useful to him. 
Enraged at the fall of his friend, and seeing that there was 
but a moment to spare, for already some of the other assail- 
ants were coming to the assistance of their chief, he showered 
his blows with such vehemence and fury that his opponent 
had enough to do to guard hie head without striking a blow 
in return. Seeing in a moment that be would be surrounded, 
Desmond made a last effort The vicomte'e weapon 
shivered at the stroke, but it somewhat diverted the directiim 
of the blow, and instead of striking him full on the head, the 
Bword shore down his cheel^ inflicting a ghastly wound, 
carrying away an ear as well as the cheek from the eye to 
the chin. Then, wheeling hia horse, he dashed at two men 
who were riding at him. 

The attack was so sudden that one of their horses swerved, 
and Desmond, touching his charger's flank with a spur, rode 
at him and hurled horse and rider to the ground. A back- 
handed blow struck his other opponent full in the throat, and 
then he dashed into the wood, shouting to Mike to follow him. 
The two servitors had both fallen, and the greater part of the 
assailants were gathered round the carriage. Kike was en- 
gaged in a single combat with one of the horsemen, and had 
just run his opponent through when Desmond shouted to him ; 
BO, turning, he galloped after bis master. They were not 
pursued. The fall of their leader had for the moment para- 
lysed the band, and while three or four of them remained by 
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tbe carriage — wboae last defender had fallen — the others, dis- 
mounting, ran to where the vicomte was lying. 

" That has been a tough busineBS, ^our honour," Mike said, 
as he joined his master. " It is right you were, sir, when you 
told me that you were afraid that rascal would try and hinder 
US on our way; sure it has been a bad business altogether. 
H<mBienr Philip is killed, and the baron too, I suppose, and 
all the others, and Kise Anne has fallen into the hands of that 
villain again." 

"I do not think that the baron has been hurt, Mike. I 
expect the orders were only to take him priaoner." 

" Where are we going, your honour ) " Mike asked, for th^ 
were still galloping at full speed. 

"I am going to get into the road again, and tiy to find 
help at Moulins to recover the young lady. There is one 
thing, she is not likely to be molested by that fellow for some 
little time." 

" Then you did not kill him, your honour I " 

"No. I cut through his guard, but it turned my sword. 
But I laid his face open, and it will be some time before he 
will be fit to show himself to a lady. If , as I expect, I can 
get no help at Moulins, I shall ride on to Monsieur de la 
Valine's place, gather some men tiiere, and try to cut the 
party off before they get to Tulle. If I am too late I shall 
see what I can do to rescue them. From la Valine I shall 
go to Pointdexter. I have no doubt that we can get together 
a force there large enough to besiege de Tulle's caatle." 

After an hour's ride they arrived at Moulins, and Desmond 
rode at once to the mairie. Being in uniform he was received 
with every resi>ect by the mayor, who, however, on hearing 
his story, said that he did not see how he could interfere in 
the matter. It seemed to be a private quarrel between two 
nobles, and even if be were ready to interpose, he had do force 
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available ; " but at the same time he would eend out four men 
with a cart to bring in any they might find with life in 
them." 

"Vmt well, eir," Desmond said indiffiiantly; "you know 
your duty, I suppose, and I know mine, and I aball certainly 
report to the king your refusal to give any aeHistance to pun- 
ish these ill-doers." 

So saying, he left the room, and at once rode to some 
stables. Leaving his horse and Hike's there, he hired others, 
and then continued his journey south at full speed, and 
before evening rode into Roanne. He knew that it was use- 
less endeavouring to stir up the authorities here, as they would 
naturally say that it was the business of the mayors at Nevers 
and Uoulins, since the attack had taken place between those 
towns. Ordering freeh horses to be got ready, he said to 
Hike: 

" Do you go to all the inns on the left of the main street — 
I will go to all those on the right — and inquire if a troop of 
mounted men have come in. I am afraid there is no chance 
of it, but it is at least worth the trial." 

At the first four or five places he visited, the answer was 
that no such party had arrived; then, seeing one of the civic 
guards, he asked him if he had seen or heard of a troc^ of m«a 
passing through the town. 

" Such a troop arrived an hour ago, Koosieur I'officier. 
They stopped as they passed me and asked if Monsieur 1e 
Baron Pointdexter, accompanied by a carriage and some ser- 
vants, had passed through the town. They put up at the 
' Soleil ', and I should think that th^ are there now, for 
they bad evidently made a long journey, and their horses 
were too worn out to go farther." 

Delighted at the unexpected news, Desmond hurried to the 
inn. It was a second-class establishment, and evidently fre- 
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quented b^ market people, aa there were large stables attached 
to it. The landlord was Btanding at the door. He bowed 
profoundly, for it was seldom that guests of quali^ visited 
the inn. 

" What OBQ I do for monsieur 1 " he enquired. 

" You hare a part? of travellers who arrived an hour ago. I 
have businees with them." 

" You will find them in this room, monsieur," the landlord 
said, opening a door. 

There were some twelve men inside; the remains of a 
repast were on the table; some of the men were still sitting 
there, others were already asleep on benches. One, who was 
evidently their leader, was walking up and down the room im- 
patiently. He looked np in surprise when Deemond entered. 

" Ton are the intendant of Uonaieur de la Tall^ are you 
not I" 

"I am, sir," the man said, still more surprised. 

" I am a friend of your master. We have been expecting 
to meet yon for the past four or five days. He was travelling 
Boath with the Baron de Fointdext«T and his daughter. We 
were attacked this afternoon on the other side of ]lf oulins. 
The baron and his daughter were, I believe, carried off; the 
servants all killed. I saw your master fall, but whether 
mortally wounded or not I cannot say. I and my servant cut 
our way through the assailants, who were led by the Yicomte 
de Tulle, who had before carried off If ademoiselle de Point- 
dexter. I was on my way south to la Yallge, with but faint 
hf^ of meeting you on the road." 

"This is had news indeed, sir," the Intendant said. "I 
tnut that my master is not killed for we all loved him. As 
to Uad^noiselle Pointdexter, it was an understood thing that 
die one day would be our mistress. It is not our fault that 
we were so late. Our master's messenger was attacked near 
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Nepers, and was left for dead on the road. Tlie letter lie 
bore and bis purse were taken from faim. The nicht air 
caused his wounds to stop bleeding, and he manBged to crawl 
to MouImB. Having no money he was unable to hire a horse, 
and indeed could not have sat one. He went to an iim fre- 
quented b; market people, and there succeeded in convincing 
an honest peasant who had come in with a cart of faggota that 
his stor; was a true one, and promised him large pay on his 
arrival at la Yallee. The pace was, as you may imaging a 
slow one, but two days ago he arrived home, and told me 
the story. I had the alarm-bell at the castle rung at once, 
and in half an hour the tenants came in, and I chose theee 
twelve, and started an hour later. Fortunately the master 
had told the messenger what was the purport of his letter, 
and we have ridden night and day since. I am at your 
service, monsieur." 

" In the first place let your men have a sleep. It is eight 
o'clock now. I will give them seven hours. At three in the 
morning we will mount. There are not beds enough her^ 
but if you get some clean straw scattered down in one of the 
sheds the men can lie there. In the meantime I will go round 
and hire fresh horses, leaving your own in pledge for their 
safe return. Ton had better pick out two of your men to ride 
on to Koulina. The mayor there promised to send out a cart 
to fetch in any wounded who might be found at the sc^ie of 
the conflict. If on tlieir arrival they find that Uonsieur de la 
ValUe is not among these, they must ride on till they get there 
— it is some three leagues from Ihe town — and bring in his 
body together with those of his servants. They must arrange 
to give them Christian burial there, but your master's body 
they will, of course, take on to la Vallfe. His last wish, of 
. course, would be that Mademoiselle de Fointdezter should be 
rescued from the power of the villain noble who has carried 
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her ofi. Starting in tb« morning »o earl; we sliall Iiave no 
difSculty in cutting him oS long before he arrives at Tulle. 
He will probably cross the Alier at the ferry at St. Pierre le 
Montier. I must look at a map and see the road that he is 
likely to follow, but it is probable that he will make by country 
tracks till he strikes the main road from Moulina." 

" Well, I should think, sir, that he would cross it near 
AubuBSOD, and then pass over the mountains by the road 
through Felletin and come down upon Keimac, when he will 
be only two leagues from hie castle near Correze. There is a 
good road from here to Aubusaon, and we might take post on 
the road between that town and Felletin. At least, sir, we can 
avenge the murder of our dear master, though we have arrived 
too late to save him and can reacue Mademoiselle de Point- 
dexter and her father." 

The men who had roused themficlves and listened to tiie 
conversation with many ejaculations of fury and regret, now 
exclaimed that they were ready to ride on at once. 

" There is no occasion for that, my friends," Desmond said; 
"the coach with mademoiselle can travel but slowly, es- 
pecially along country roads." 

" Perhaps the vicomte may take her on the saddle behind 
him," the intendant suggeeted. 

" That he wiU not do," Desmond said. " In the fight I 
wounded him so sorely that he will, I think, have to be 
caried in a litter, and he will be in no condition for fast or 
long travelling, so that they certain^ are not at the present 
time many leagues from the spot where they attacked us, and 
cannot reach Aubusson until the day after to-morrow. We 
might cut them oS before they arrive there, but we do not 
know what road they may follow, and might miss them; 
whereas, from what yon say, there can be no doubt that they 
would pass through Felletin." 
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" I think that he wotild be sure to come that way, Bir, for if 
be followed the road on to Limoges queetions might be asked. 
At an; rate, sir, we might post a man at Aubusson, and 
another at Pont Qibaut, aa be mi^t make from that town to 
Felletin through the village at Croc How many men has he 
with him t " 

"That I cannot tell yon. Some twenty mounted men 
under his own leading attacked the carriage. Two were shot 
by Eustace and the coachman. I disposed of two more, and my 
soldier servant of another. The two mounted men and 
the two servants probably killed two or three more at least be- 
fore they themselves fell, so that the vicomte would only have 
some twelve mounted men with him. But there was another 
party in ambush, and I eannot say how strong they were ; but 
probably altogether there would be twenty. There are ten 
of your men after sending two off to Moulins. Now there is 
yourself, my servant, and I, so we shall be thirteen. With 
the advantage of surprise I Awk that we may calculate 
upon an easy victory, especially as I imagine that the men 
employed in the aSair are not de Tulle's own retainers, but 
some robber band that he hired for the purpose; and these, 
having no special interest in the matter b^ond earning the 
pay, are not likely to make any very determined resistance." 

Desmond now went back to the hotel where he had put up 
his horae. He found Uike awaiting him there, and the latter 
was delighted when he heard the news of the arrival of the 
party from la Tall£e. Desmond's purse was but lightly 
furnished, and aa he saw that the expenaea might be heavy he 
went to a jeweller's 

" I want to borrow fifty louis," he said, " on this ring. It is, 
I imagine, worth a good deal more, since it was a present to 
me from the king." 

The Jeweller examined the ring carefully. 
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" It is a valuable one indeed, sir," he Baid, " and I would 
willingly lend you double aa mach upon it." 

" Well, we will say seventy-five then," Deemond said. " I 
thick that will be ample for my porpoee." 

Having received the money, he returned to the inn, accom- 
panied by Mike, and went around to the various etablea in the 
town, where he hired fifteen horses. These were to be taken 
to the " Soleil " at three in the morning, and the men who 
brought them were to take hack the tired horses as security. 
At that hour the party started, and after a ride of some 
thirty-five miles reached Clermont, where they stahted tlie 
horses for six hours. Late that evening they arrived at 
AubuBson, having accomplished a ]oumey of some seventy 
miles. One of the men had been left at Font Gibaut with 
orders to take a fresh horse and ride on to AubusBon, if the 
party they were in search of passed through the town. At 
Aubusson Desmond took a fresh horse and rode back to Pont 
Oibaut, enquiring at all the villages along the road whether 
a party of twenty men had been seen to cross the road at 
any point. Then he took four hours' sleep, and at daybreak 
started back again, making fresh enquiries till he arrived at 
Aubusson. He was convinced that the band had not at that 
time crossed the road on its way south. 

At ten o'clock he started out with his party, followed the 
road by the side of the Crorrere river — here a mere streamlet 
— and halted in a wood about five miles from Felletin, At six 
o'clock in the afternoon a horseman was seen coming along 
and was recogniied as the man who had been left at Pont 
Oibaut. Desmond went out to meet him. He reported that 
at twelve o'clock a party of horsemen had come down on to 
the road a mile to the west of the town. He bad followed at 
a distance, and they bad turned off by the track leading to 
Croc. They bad with tbem a carriage and a borae-litter and 
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were tr&Telline sIowl7. Deemond and hie men at once shifted 
their poBition, and took np a poet on the track between Croc 
and Felletin. An hour later the part^ of horsemen were seen 
approaching the wood in which the; were hidden. Deemond 
drew up the men, all of whom were armed with pistols as 
well as swords, in line among the trees. He waited until the 
carriage was abreast of them and then gave a shout, and the 
men at once dashed upon the escort. 

Taken complete^ by surprise, these made but a poor fight 
of it Several were shot down at once. The ricomte, whose 
head was enveloped in bandages, leapt into the saddle of a 
horse whose rider had been shot, and, drawing his sword, rode 
at Desmond, who was making for the door of the carriage. 
Expecting no such attack, fae would have been taken by sur- 
prise had not Mike, who saw his danger, shouted a warning, 
and at the same moment discharged his pistol. The ball struck 
de Tulle in the forehead, and he fell back dead. His fall at 
once put an end to the conflict. The robbers, who had lost 
some eight of their number, at once turned their horses' 
heads and rode off at full gallop. As Desmond drew bridle 
by the carriage, tlie door opened and the baron leapt 
otit 

"By what miracle have you effected our rescue, my dear 
Monsieur Kennedy I" he exclaimed. "My daughter told me 
that she saw you and your servant break your way through 
theae brigands and ride off. She has been suffering an agony 
of grief for Philip, whom she saw shot. Have you any news 
of him t " 

" None, sir. I, too, saw him fall, but whether he was killed 
or only wounded I am tmable to say. I have sent two men 
to bring him into Moulins, and I trust they will find that he 
is only wounded." 

"My daughter saw you cut down that villain with a terri- 
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fale blow. We have not seen him eince, but we know that he 
was carried on a horBe-litter bebmd the carriage." 

"At any rate, he will trouble 70U no more, Baron. iSj 
man shot him through the head juet as he waa riding to 
attack me from behind." 

" Thank Ood we are eaved from further persecutlona I And 
now tell me how you came to be here." 

" It was simple enough. Baron. I found twelve men with 
Monsieur de la YaU6e's intendant at Roanne. Philip, who 
feared that the vioomte would endeavour to make a further 
effort to repair hia fortune by carrying your daughter oS on 
the road sent a messenger to his intendant to ride at once 
with twelve men to meet ua, and had all gone well they would 
have joined us fully two days' journey north of Nevers. The 
messenger was attacked on the way, robbed of bis letter and 
purse, and left for dead. He managed to crawl to Nevers, 
and there, being too weak and ill to ait a horse, he hired a 
peasant's cart and made the journey slowly and painfully to 
la Yall^ Aa he knew the purport of the letter, two boura 
after bis arrival there the intendant started and rode without 
drawing bridle to Boanne. There by great good fortune I 
found them, though men and borsee were alike done up. 
Knowing, however, that the vicomte in his wounded state, 
and embarrassed with the coach, could proceed but slowly, I 
let them have seven hours' sleep, and in the meantime hired 
fresh horses for them; and we rode that day to Aubuason, 
and this morning moved down to within five miles of Felletin. 
I left a man on the road to Pont Qibaut, and he brought ua 
word that you had left the main road and were travelling 
througb Croc, so we moved at once to intercept you; and yon 
know the rest." 
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"yOTT have indeed done well. Monsieur Eennedr," the baron 
said, when Desmond finished hia story. " Now let us see 
to ni7 daughter. Her maid is attending on her. She fainted 
when the fight be^ran. She is not of a fainting sort, but the 
trials of the last few weeks, and her belief that de la Valine 
was killed, have very much upset her." 

" No wonder," Deemtmd said, " It must have been terrible 
indeed to lose her lover, and to know that she was again in 
the power of that villain. And 3rou, Baron; how did 70U 
escape the fate that befell the rest of your convoy! " 

" We had ridden close up to the tree, when suddenly there 
was a discharge of firearms. The two men with me fell at 
onoe; I was unhurt, but as I turned my horse he fell dead, 
three bullets having pierced his chest. Before I could recover 
my feet the rascals were upon me; they evidently intended 
to take me olive for they were provided with ropes, and, 
binding my arms, hurried me back to the carriage. By the 
tinM we got there all was over; my faithful Eustace and the 
coachman lay dead by the side of the carriage. Th^ had 
fought stoutly, for three of the brigands lay beside them. Six 
Othen were scattered near, and the brigands were gathered 
round a fallen man who I guessed was their leader. I found 
Anne in a state of the wildest grief. She told me that she 
had seen Philip shot by the vicomte just as he was attacking 
him, and that you in turn had cut down the villain. 

" For half an hour nothing was done, and then one who was 
evidently in autJiority over the others left the troop and came 
up to the carriage. 

" ' Hf onaieur le Baron,' be said, ' the orders of my chief are 
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that son are to be placed in the carriatce with 30MI daughter 
and her maid. If yon will give jour word o£ honour that 
you will not attempt to escape, or to giTo the alarm as you 
go along, or to address a word to anyone whom we may 
encoontei, your arms will be freed, and you will be treated 
with all respect. If, on the contrary, you decline to give this 
promise, my instructions are that your feet as well as your 
hands are to be tied, and that you are to be gagged and 
placed in the bottom of the carriage. You are also to answer 
for your daughter and her maid, that they too, neither by 
word nor gesture, shall attempt to attract the attention of 
anyone in the villages that we may pass through." 

" It was a hard condition, but I had no choice. The idea 
that I should suffer the indignity of being bound and gagged 
like a common malefactor made my blood boiL I should in 
that case no more be able to give the alarm than if I had been 
free; therefore I gave the promise, for at least it would be 
a comfort to Anne that I should be with her and able to talk 
to her. We stopped two nights on the road, being lodged 
at solitary houses on the way. A guard was placed at my 
chamber door and another at my window, and even had I 
not given my word I could not have escaped. And now, 
Monsieur Kennedy, what do you propose I " 

" I think, sir, that it would be best that you should start 
at once in the carriage for Fointdezter. Monsieur Philip's 
intendant and his men will ride as your escort, but I do not 
think that there is the slightest probability of your being 
interfered with, for now that the vicomte is dead, these men 
— who were not, I think, his retainers, but a band of robbers 
whom he had hired for the occasion — will have no further 
motive for attacking you. I myself shall return to Aubusson, 
send back the horse on which I rode there, hire another, and 
make straight for Moulins, where I still hope that I may find 
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MoDBieur de la Valine alive. Did you see the vicomte after 
you were attacked? " 

"No; I heard one of the men tell the feUows who were 
guarding ub that your stroke had cut ofF one of his ears and 
laid his cheek bare from the ^e to the chin. I fanc^ that he 
was too badly hurt to come to us, but in any case he would 
cot hare cared to show himself in so terrible a plight." 

"We must admit that with all his faults he was brave," 
Desmond said ; " for in spite of his pain and weakneas, and of 
the fact that hia head was enveloped in bandages, he sprang 
from his litter, leapt into one of the saddles we had emptied, 
and, single-handed, made for me, until my man cut his career 
short with a bullet. As you go through Croc it might be well 
that you should send one of the villagers o& to his castle to 
tell them that their master is lying dead here, when doubtless 
they will send out a party to fetch in his body." 

By this time Ifademoiselle de Fointdexter had rteovered 
from her faint. She held out her hand to Desmond as he stood 
bare-headed beside the door. 

" Tou have rescued me again, Honsieur Kennedy," she said, 
" for thon£^ life seems worthless to me now, you have saved 
me from far worse than death. That yon have so saved me, 
for my father's sake as well as my own I thank you with all 
my heart." 

" I would have you still hope, mademoiselle. We know 
that Uonsieur de la Yallfe fell, but many men fall from tlieir 
boraes when wounded, even when the wound is not vital. I 
am riding at once to H oulins, and tniBt to find him still alive ; 
therefore I pray you do not give up all hope." 

"I dare not let myself hope," she said; "it would be but 
to suffer another blow. Still, I feel that I have so much to be 
thankful for that, grievous as my sorrow Is, I shall try to bear 
it, with the help of the Holy Virgin." 
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The par^ now eeparated. The baron mounted one of the 
horses left behind b; the brigands, and with the men tioia la 
Valine started for Pointdexter, while Desmond, with Uike 
Callaghan, rode back to AubuBson. There they slept for a few 
hours, and then obtained freeh horeee and started for Uoulins, 
where they arrived late in the evening. They alighted at the 
" Soleil ", where Desmond had ordered the two men who had 
gone on from Boanne to bring the body of Monsieur de la 
Valine. 

" The gentleman is not here, sir," the landlord said as he 
came to the door. " He was brought into the town by the 
men sent out by the mayor. As by his dress he was evi- 
dently a gentleman of quality, they took him straight to the 
' Oonronne '." 

"Was he alive!" 

** Tee, sir ; but, as I hear, the surgeons are unable to decide 
yet whether he will live. The men you sent here arrived the 
da; after he was brought in. They told me that you would 
return, and put their horses here, but they are now in atten- 
dance on the wounded gentleman, who it seems is their 
lord." 

" Thank Qod he is alivel " Desmond exclaimed. "I have 
news for him that will do more than the surgeons can to re- 
store him to himself." Leaving Mike to see the horses stabled, 
he hurried away to the other hotel. He sent up his name, and 
one of the surgeons came down. 

"Monsieur de la Vallfe is very ill," he said, "although his 
wound is not necessarily mortal. This morning we succeeded 
in extracting the ball, but he is in a terribly weak state. He 
ia unable to apeak above a whisper, and does not seem to care 
to make any effort. It would appear that he even does not 
wish to live." 

" I have news that will put fresh life into him." 
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"Then hy all means go in and see him, sir. We have 
thought that he ia fast sinking; but if the news you bring 
can rouse him into making an effort to live, be may yet 
recover. I will go in and give him a strong restorative, and 
tell him that yon are here." 

In three or four minutes he came to the door of tlie chamber 
and beckoned to Deemond to enter. 

" The sound of your name has roused him from the lethargy 
into which he seemed sinking," he whispered. " When I told 
him that I could not allow you to enter until he had taken the 
draught that I gave him, he swallowed it eagerly." 

Desmond went up to the bedside and took the hand which 
lay on the coverlet The pressure was slightly returned, and 
Philip's lips moved, but he spoke so faintly that Desmond had 
to lean over him to hear the words. " I am glad, indeed, that 
you are safe and sound. I have been reproaching myself 
bitterly that I should have brought you into this fatal busi- 
ness. As to the rest of it, I dare not even think of it; but I 
shall die all the easier for knowing that you have escaped." 

" I escaped for a good purpose, Fhilip. I have good news 
for you. Honsieur le Baron and mademoiselle are on their 
way to Pointdexter, under the guard of your men." 

" Is it possible, Desmond, or are yon only saying it to roose 
me*" 

" Not at all, Philip. Ton do not suppose that even for that 
purpose I would hold out false hopes to you or tell an un- 
truth on a matter so vital to your happiness." 

Philip's eyes closed, but his lips moved, and Desmond knew 
that he was returning thanks to Qod for this unlooked-for 

" How did it happen! " Fhilip said, after a silence of some 
minutes. His voice was much stronger than before, and there 
was a faint touch of color in his chedce. The surgeon nodded 
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approvingly to Desmond, and murmured, " I think that he 
will live." 

" It is too long a story to tell you in full now," Deamoud 
said. " Seeing that all was lost, that you were down, and that 
further resistance was absolutely fruitless, Mike and I cut our 
way out, the more easily since 1 had struck down their 
leader de Tulle and most of his band bad crowded roimd 
him. At Roaune I found your men, who had just arrired 
there. It matters not now why they had been detained. I got 
freeh horsea for them and rode for Oorrese, placed an ambuah, 
and turned the tables upon them. Mike shot the vicomte, and 
we easily defeated his followers and rescued the baron and his 
daughter. I sent them to Pointdezter under charge of your 
intendant and followers, and rode hither, hoping against hope 
that I might find you still alive. Your two men who came on 
here could have told you that I had e8cax>ed." 

"I did not allow them to speak to monsieur," the surgeon 
said ," or even to see him. They are below, greatly grieved 
at being refused entry; but I told them that any agitation 
might be fatal to their master, and that they could do nothing 
for him if they came up; for indeed, up to the time when we 
extracted the ball, he was unconscious. And now, monsieur, I 
think that it were best you should retire. I shall give Monsieur 
de la Yallee a soothing draught; a night's rest will be of vital 
importance to him. And now that yon have relieved his 
mind of the load that has evidently weighed upon him, I 
think there is little doubt that he will soon fall asleep." 

" I will go and have supper," Desmond said, " for I have 
ridden fifty miles since I lest ate, and then it was but a piece 
of bread with a draught of wine. After that I will, with your 
permission, return here, and if you tell me that he sleeps, will 
take my place by his bedside till morning." 

"To that I have no objection," the surgeon said. "I and 
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a colleBEue have one or other been with him since he was 
brought in; and I shall be glad of a reet myself." 

Desmond returned to the " Soleil ", where he had left Mike. 
The latter, who had just finished hia supper, was delighted to 
hear that de la Valine was likely to recover. After satisfying 
his own hunger Desmond returned to the " Couronne ". He 
went upstairs, and, taking off his riding-boots, stopped at the 
door of his friend's chamber. It stood a little ajar, and, push- 
ing it open noiselessly, he entered. The surgeon who was 
sitting at the bedside roee at once. 

"He is asleep already," he whispered, "and is breathing 
quietly. I think it likely that he will not stir until to- 
morrow morning. I shall be here at six. If he wakee and 
there is any change, send for me at once." 

After he had left the room Desmond took his place on the 
fauteuil by the bedside. For a time he thought over the 
singular chain of adventuree that he had gone through. 
Gradually, in spite of his efForta, hia eyelids drooped. De la 
Valine had not moved, and, being dead tired by the exertions 
of the past four days, he fell into a deep sleep, from which be 
did not awake until daylight streamed into the room. Shocked 
at having thus given way, he looked anxiously at de la Vall^ 
and was relieved to find that he was lying exactly in the same 
position and had evidently slept without once waking. Half 
an hour later Fhilip opened his eyes, looked wonderingly at 
him, and then said: 

" So it was not all a good dream, Desmond t Yon are oealty 
here and your news ie true ? " 

" Certainly it is true, Philip. By this time Mademoiselle 
de Fointdexter and her father are far on the way home. Th^ 
were to have travelled on to Argentan and then through 
Aurillac, striking the Losere at Entraiguee and proceeding' 
along its banks to Mende, and thence by a road over the hills 
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to Villefort, where tliey would be twenty miles from Poiot- 
dezter. The carriage was to be left behind at their first halt- 
ing-place. Mademoiaelle waa then to ride, and her maid to be 
carried behind one of yonr men, by which means they would 
travel more than twice as f aat as the? would do if encumbered 
by the carriage. The baron said that he would spare no pains 
t« get home as quickly as possible, and would send a man on 
some hours ahead of him to Bee that freah horses were in 
readiuesa for the whole party at each town they came to." 

" Now tell me all about it, Desmond. I fed another man. 
Tour good news and a long night'a sleep have done wonders 
for me. Now please tell me all about the affair." 

Seeing that Philip was so much stronger that he could hear, 
without being overexcited, the story of the rescue Desmond 
related all the details to him. 

"Tou have indeed done wonders," Philip said; "you do 
not seem to know what fatigue is. How strange that you, 
whose name I had never heard until ten days back, should 
have rendered to Baron Pointdexter and myself two such 
ineetimable servicee. And so, after all your exertions and 
f atigue,you have been keeping watch at my bedside all night V 

" I am ashamed to say that I have not been keying watch, 
Philip," Desmond replied with a smile. " I had intended to, 
but you were sleeping so quietly, and everything was so still, 
that I went off and slept as soundly as you have done until 
within half an hour of the time when you opened your eyes ; 
but I am sure that I should have awoke at once had you 
moved." 

" Then I am glad that I did not move, Desmond, for you 
must sorely need a long sleep after having passed three days 
and almost three nights in the saddle." 

The surgeons now arrived, and were delighted at the change 
that had taken place in their patient 
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"Aad when shall I be fit to travel, doctor t" 

" All, well, we will talk of that in another f ortnighf a time. 
Yon need absolute quiet, for were you to move before your 
wound IB fairly healed inflammation might set in, and that 
would throw you back for a long time. You have had 
a very narrow escape, and you are fortunate indeed to have 
got oft with only a trifling detention." 

" But I might be carried in a horee-litter I " 

"Certainly not at present," the surgeon aaid decidedly. 
" Possibly in ten days you might without danger be so carried, 
providing they take you in short stages and with easy-paced 
horses, but I should say that it would be still better were you 
to be carried on men's shoulders. There is never any diffi- 
cult in hiring men, and you could get relays every eight or 
ten miles, while it would be difficult to get horses accustomed 
to such work." 

" You don't think that I should be able to ride, doctor? " 

"Certainly not in less than a month, probably not in six 
weeks." 

" Then I must be carried," Philip said. " I should woA 
myself into the fever you talk of if I were to be kept here. 
What are your plans, Desmond? " 

" I have not thought of them yet. At any rate I shall stay 
with you till you are well enough to start." 

" I could not think of that, Desmond." 

" You have no say in the matter, Philip. In the first place, 
you will get on all the faster for my being with you ; in the 
next place, ten days of my leave are already expired, and were 
we to go on straight to Pointdexter I should only have a 
few days there before starting back f^r Paris, and I must 
therefore postpone my visit to some future time. I can stay 
here ten days, accompany you some four days on your joum^, 
and then turn back again." 

<mS«*} > 
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"A nice way of Bpeuding a montli'B holiday!" Philip 
gnunbled. 

"It will be a holiday that I shall long look back to," 
Deemond said quietly, " and with pleasure. I do not say that 
I should not have enjoyed myself at the baron's chateau, for 
that I should have done ; but the adventures that I have gone 
through will remain in my mind all my life aa having gained 
the friendship of yourself, the baron, and his daughter." 

" Friendship seema to me too mild a word for it, Desmond. 
You have earned a gratitude so deep that it will be a pain to 
us if we cannot show it in deeds." 

"And now, Philip," Desmond said, changing the subject 
abruptly, " I suppose that you will be at once sending oS one 
of your men with the news that you are in a fair way towards 
recovery. Mademoiselle de Pointdejrter is suffering at the 
thought that you were probably killed. I did my best to 
give her hope, but without much success. Tour two retainers 
have been fretting greatly that they were not allowed to see 
you, but I think that now they can be brought up, and you 
can choose one of them to act aa your messenger. He will, 
of course, ride post, and can arrive at Pointdexter very soon 
after the baron, if indeed he does not get there first. If he 
starts at once and changes horses at each place, he may be 
there by to-morrow at noon, if not earlier, for it is not more, I 
believe, than a hundred and twenty miles to Pointdexter. If 
you will dictate a letter for him to take I will write it for 
you." 

" It must be a short one," the surgeon said, " just a few 
words. Monsieur de la VallSe has talked more than is good 
for him." 

Half an honr later the messenger started, carrying a note 
with a few words from Philip to Anne, and a longer letter 
from Desmond to the baron. Four days later answers were 
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received. The messenger had arrived at Pointdezter two hours 
before the travelleni reached home, and Aime's jo^ at the news 
that not only wob Philip alive, but might in a short time be 
with her, was deep indeed. The baron wrote to Desmond aa 
well as to Philip, again ezpreesing the deep ip^atitude of him- 
self and his daughter, greatly regretting' that he should not 
have the opportunity at present of thanking him personally. 
With the letter the messenger brought a bag of money, con* 
ceming which he wrote : 

Ton have, I ImoiB, dear Monaieur Kennedy, expended a con- 
giderable mm of money in hiring relays of horeee for yourself 
and M. de la VaBee's mettj and tkia, of course, is a debt you 
cannot ohjecl to my repaying. Without knoming the exact 
sum, I have roughly calculated the probahle amount, and for- 
ward it to you by the messenger who wUl bring you this letter. 

Desmond had no hesitation in accepting the money. The 
baron had evidently taken considerable pains to calculate the 
sums that he must have laid out, in order not to hurt his 
feelings by sending a larger sum than he had spent, for the 
amonnt contained in the beg was but a few lonis over his 
disburaements. He at once rode over to Roanne and redeemed 
his ring, which had proved of more value to him than he had 
ever anticipated. 

At the end of the ten d^s Philip was strong enough to walk 
aeroes the room, and the surgeon gave permisBion for him to 
start, if, instead of being carried all the way, he would be taken 
to Xyons, which was but twenty miles distant, and there take 
boat down the Bhooe to Viviera. Desmond went with him 
to Lyons, and saw him comfortably beetowed on board a craft 
going down the river, and there left him in charge of his own 
retainers. Then, accompanied by Mike, whose wound was now 
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well healed, he rode back to Paris by comparatiTely easy 
Btagee, arriTing there on the day before hie leave was up. He 
reported himself to the coloneL 

" So you have not been to Pointdext«r after all I I received 
a long letter a week ago from the baron, sent by special mes- 
Benger, giving me a full account of your doinge, which reads 
like a chapter of romance. He mentioned that he had also 
written to the king denouncing the conduct of the Vicomte de 
Tulle, and stating that in the fight between his own rescuers 
and the ricomte's band the latter was killed, and doing full 
justice to the part you played in the affair. I had a message 
from His Majesty yesterday, ordering that you should ss soon 
as you returned, go at once to Yersailles, in order that he 
mi^t question you further on the affair. I have another piece 
of news for yoiu We have received orders to march in three 
days* time, which is a fortunate circumstance for you, for 
there can be no doubt that, however gallantly and well you 
have behaved in this affair, and in whatever light Hia Uajesty 
nu^ view it, you have incurred the enmity of de Tulle's fam- 
ily and connections, and the air of Paris would not be healthy 
for you for a time. I need not say that I have read the bar- 
on's letter to your comrades, and that they fully shared with 
me the admiration I feel at your conduct." 

"Had I better start at once for Versailles, sir t " 

" I think so. The king is not pleased at being kept waiting. 
He is sure to aak you when you arrived. Tou had better take 
one of my horses; I will order it to be brought round, and 
shall be at your quarters by the time you have put on your 
full uniform." 

The king bad Just returned from hunting when Desmond 
arrived at the palace and gave his name to one of the ushers. 
Pive minutes later be was conducted to tlw king's dressing- 
room. 
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" Tliis is a serioae busineas, young sir, in which you have 
been engaged," the king said ehortly to Deonond as he entered. 

" I am aware of that. Sire; and yet I am well asaured that 
every officer in Tour Uajeaty'B service would have acted as I 
did under similar circumstances." 

" The Baron de Pointdezter has written to ns fully on the 
matter," the king said, " but we wish to hear the aocoont from 
your own lips. When did you return to Paris ( " 

" But two hours since, Sire." 

" Then yon have lost no time in presenting yourself here. 
Now t«U U8 the whole matter, omitting no detail." 

Desmond told the story fully. He was interrupted once by 
the king. " How was it that Monaieur de la Valine's people 
were at Koanne I " 

Desmond then related the fears that he and Philip bad 
entertained leet the vicomte should make another attempt 
to carry of llfademoiselle' Fointdexter, and how, without the 
baron's knowledge, Philip had sent oS a messenger to his in- 
tendant for a body of hia men to meet them on the way ; how 
the messenger had been intercepted and desperately wounded, 
and bow in consequence, instead of their being met by the 
party at Nevere, or north of that town, they had only reached 
Boanne after the attack had been made on the travellers near 
Moulina. 

The king asked no more questions until Desmond finished 
his story. "Tou did well, sir," he then said; "and the con- 
duct of the Vicomte de Tulle was outrageous, and we should 
have visited him with our heaviest displeasure had he not al- 
ready received his deserts. It is intolerable that a noble gen- 
tleman with his daughter cannot travel along the high-roads 
of our kingdom without being thus assaulted; it was the more 
scandalous when the vicomte was banished from our court for 
a similar attempt. The fact that he bad enjoyed our favour 
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would in no Aegtee have mitigated — indeed it would bav« in- 
creased—our anger at his conduct, since it would have seemed 
as if he had relied upon it for immunity for his action. Surely 
such a belief would have been an erroneous one ; the law must 
be observed, and the higher placed a man is, the more is he 
bound to set an example of obedience to it. We thank you, sir, 
for having thwarted so daring and villainous a scheme. We 
have not yet sent an answer to the Baron de Fointdezter, be- 
cause we wished your report of the matter before doing so. We 
shall now cause him to be informed of our indignation at the 
plot against his person and that of his daughter, and our sat- 
isfaction that they have escaped from it. You have begun 
your career well indeed, young sir. Your regiment is about to 
start for the frontier ; we shall direct your colonel to report to 
us from time to time as to your conduct, and shall see that 
your promotion is in accordance with your actions, and shall 
request him to offer you any opportunity that may occur for 
distinguishing yourself." 

Desmond rode back to Paris well satisfied with the result of 
the interview. He had not been slow in noticing that although 
the king's approval of his actions had been warmly expressed 
in words, there was a certain coldness in the tone in which 
they were spoken, which showed that although the king's 
sense of justioe constrained him to praise, he was at heart sore 
at the death of one who had been a favoured companion in 
his sports and amusements. On his return he found his two 
friends waiting for him at his quarters. They gave him a 
hearty greeting. 

"You are a perfect paladin, Kennedy," O'Neil said; "and 
though we are all proud of you we cannot help feeling a little 
envious that such adventures have all fallen to the lot of our 
junior ensign. It is evident that if you were not bom with a 
silver spoon in your mouth, fortune determined to make up 
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in other ways b; giving ytm euch chfinces as do not fall to the 
lot of anyooe elee." 

"Yes, I think I have every right to oonaider myself ez- 
cepuonall? fortunate." 

" Tou may hare been fortunate, Kennedy," O'SuUivan re- 
marked; "the thing is, that you took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities. Tou threw yourself into the first adventure that 
came your way, rescued a lovely damsel in distress, and her 
gratitude and that of her father attracted the king's notice 
and gained that ring on your finger. In the next place, after 
escaping from the mffians who attacked the coach — princi- 
pally, as it seems, by cutting down their leader and so occupy- 
ing the attention of his followers — you instantly took the reso- 
lution to attempt to rescue him and his daughter, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Another man might have stopped at 
Moulins, congratulating himself that he had escaped from the 
trap, and lamenting that he could do nothing towards again 
rescuing this damsel from her abductors. Of course it was 
a piece of good fortune meeting de la Valine's men at Roanne, 
but I have no doubt that if you had not done so you would 
still have got to Pointdexter, gathered a force, and intercep- 
ted the vicomfe's party." 

" It would have been a very near thing, O'SuUivan. Chang- 
ing horse at every post I might have got to Pointdexter froi|i 
Boanne in twenty-four hours; but I doubt whether, even al- 
lowing that no time was lost in getting the men together, I 
could have got to Tulle before them. They had but one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to travel, I should have had still farther ; 
and as th^ would have had three days' start, they should have 
been there before me, for I heard from the baron that in ad- 
dition to the four horses in the coach, they had four others, 
ridden by troopers, fastened to it where the road was bad." 

"What would you have done if they had got to the vi- 
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comte's cbiiteau — it is, I believe, a atrong place — before7oa 
oonld intercept tbom!" 

"I cannot say what I should have done; I thought the 
matter over and over again as we roda It seemed abnird 
to think of attacking a chateau with only twelve men; and 
beeidea it would have been a very serious business to asaanlt 
a noble in his own castle. There would almost certainly be 
twenty or thirty men there at the least, and the ringing of 
the alarm-bell would have brought all his vassals within five 
miles round to his aid at once. I have no doubt that I should 
have attempted something, but in what way I could form no 
idea until I saw the place." 

The two young men laughed. "I believe that yon would 
have succeeded somehow, Kennedy," 0'N«1 said. " After what 
you have done I have an almost unlimited faith in you, and if 
you told me you could see no o&er plan than carrying ofF His 
Gracious Majesty, and taking him down to Tulle and forcing 
him to order this rascal vicomte to deliver up his captives, you 
would accomplish it." 

Desmond laughed. " The plan might be as good as another, 
though I own that it had not occurred to me ; but it would 
certainly necessitate my having him held prisoner until I had 
got safely out of France, otherwise my fate would assuredly be 
to be broken on the wheel." 

"Tee; I don't think His Qracious Majeet? would have 
forgiven such an indignity even if put upon him for a good 
purpose. It is almost treason even to dream of such a thing." 

Desmond laughed. "It was a purely imaginary case; but 
you see, not having been accustomed, as you are, to a country 
where the Hng is regarded almost as a god, I am afraid I 
have not that awe of him that is generally entertained here. 
I have naturally a great respect for the king whom I serve, 
and whose pay is a matter of the greatest importance to me; 
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but, after all, altbongh in his serrice, he is not my lawful 
kinK." 

" Then yon wonld not even imagine such a thing as to take 
yoxa lawful king, James, prisoner, however much the fate of 
someone in whom you were interested was concerned!" 

Desmond did not answer at once. " I don't know," he said 
at last, " what I should do in sach a case. For Sloe Jamea 
as lawful king of my comttry I hare the deepest respect, and 
would freely venture my life in his service; but for hini as a 
man, irrespective of his crown, I own that my admiration is 
not extreme, and that I should not hesitate to join'in any 
plan for potting pressure upon him on behalf of anyone in 
whom I was extremely interested, as I certainly am now in 
Mademoiselle de Podntdexter and Monsieur de la YaU4e.'' 

"Yon are a curious fellow, Kennedy," (XNeil said with a 
smile, "and I should be very much puzzled if I were called 
U|Nm to predict what your fate is likely to be. It seems to me 
that you have an equal chance of becoming a French marshal 
or being broken on the wheeL Here you are, not yet seven- 
teen; you have, as I doubt not, somewhat interfered with the 
king's plans, and caused him the loss of one of bis personal 
friends ; you have twice rescued a noble lady from the hands 
of her abductors ; you have brought disgrace and death upon a 
member of one of the most powerful families in France ; you 
have earned the gratitude and friendship of one of the leading 
nobles of Southern France, that of the fianc^ of his daughter, 
and of the daughter herself. As soon as this affair spreads 
abroad you will be the object of general i<emark and attention. 
You have rraidered the regiment to which you belong proud 
of you, its junior ensign, and made Paris emphatically too 
hot to hold you. If all this is done before you are seventeen, 
what may we copect when another ten years have passed over 
your head I " 
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"Too had bettor wait for the tea years to pass, O'Neil," 
DesmoDd laughed; "by which time perhaps you and O'Sulli- 
Tan will both have learned wisdom, and will aee that because a 
man happens to hare gone through a very exciting adventure 
without discredit, it by no means proves him to be anything 
in the smaUest degree out of the way." 



OHAFTEB Vm 

TO 800TIAND 

rrWO days later the r^ment was paraded, but no order had 
been received for their start, and their deatination was 
still uncertain. The officers stood in a group awaiting the 
arrival of the colonel, who entered, accompanied by Colonel 
Wauchop and several other Irish officers. As there had been 
no notice of an official inspection there was a general feeling 
of surprise at flie appearance of the visitors. The colonel 
rode up to the group of officers. " Gentlemen," he said, " I 
must ask yoa all to accompany me to the common room. I 
have news of importance to give you." He and those with 
him dismounted, and, followed by the wondering officers of the 
regim^it, went into the lai^ room where they gathered in the 
evening. "The news that I am about to give you is of an 
important and happy nature. His Most Gracious Majesty 
has decided to send an expedition to Scotland, where the 
whole country is ready to rise in favour of our lawful king." 

A cheer broke from his hearers. 

" Many Scottish and Irish gentlemen," the colonel went on, 
have been selected to accompany it. Among them ia my 
friend Colonel Wanchop and the officers with him. Tbe 
expedition will consist of six thousand French troops. I re- 
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gret to say that do Irish r^rimente will accompimy it." A 
groan of disaf^iiitineiit followed thie anoouDceiaeiit. " W« 
must hope," the colonel said, " that Irish troops are not em- 
ployed odI; becaoee it is intended that another expedition 
will sail to Ireland, in which case we nii^ be sure that some 
of us will have an opportunity of fighting again on our own 
side of the water, moreover, between France and Scotland 
there has long been a close connection and friendship, and 
the employment of French troops would therefore better suit 
the Scots than would be the case with Irishmen. Anotlier 
reason perhaps is, the Eiug of France does not like to spare 
his beet troops when he has sore need of them in Flanders and 
Spain. However, a number of Irish officers will accompany 
the expedition for the purpose of drilling and commanding 
the new levies, for which work they will be far better suited 
by their knowledge of English than French officers wonld be. 
Therefore the various Irish regiments are all to furnish a 
certain number of lieutenants. Generals Hamilton, Sheldon, 
Dorrington, and Lords Galmoy and Fit^erald and our friend 
Colonel Wauchop will be in command of the newly-raised 
force, having with them many Scotch officers now in the 
service of France. 

"The secret of the expedition has been well tept, but I 
have known it for a fortnight, and have pr^ared a list of the 
£fteen officers who are to go. I may say that, in order to 
avoid partiality, I have, with one exertion, selected them by 
lot. Those who are to go will doubtless consider themselves 
fortunate; those who are to stay are still more lucky, if, as 
I hope, the regiment will form part of a similar expedition 
sent to Ireland." 

He then read out a list of the officers chosen. O'Sullivan 
and O'Neil were both among them, and the name of Deamond 
Kennedy was the last read out. 
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" You> mh, gentlemen, start in an hour's time, taking ihe 
northern road through MontvidJer and Arras. In each of 
tbeee tovns you vill be joined by officers from other regi- 
menta. Colonel Wauchop will accompany yon. I ■ do not 
name the port from which yon are to sail, and no ward must 
be said by you as to the route yon are to travel, but yoa can 
no doubt judge for youreelTes by the road that you are taking 
what port is your deetination. The French troops will be 
already ihere, and the fleet ie all in readiness. Ton all have 
horses. You can each take your soldier servant with you, 
but tliose who do so must either hire or purchase a horse for 
him. All further details you will learn from Colonel Wau- 
chop, aud the paymaster will bavo orders to issue two months' 
pay to each of you in advance. The distance will be about 
ft hundred and flf^ milee, and you will perform it is Ave 
days." 

Colonel Wauchop then addressed a few words to the offi- 
cers, all of whom were under the rank of captain. 

" Qentlemen," he said, " you have an honorable task before 
yon. For years we have been waiting for the day when our 
swords might aid to place our king upon tlie tlirone. At last 
it has come. I need not attj that the struggle will be a severe 
one, and that your courage will be taxed to the utmost, but 
you have proved that in a score of desperate fights. The task 
before you will need tact to no ordinary degree. The Scotch 
are as peppery a race as the Irish are, and it will be necessary 
in no way to hurt their feelings or to 6xcit« among them the 
smallest degree of discontent at being drilled and led by men 
who are not of their own race. And now, as we have much 
to do before starting, I will leave you to make your arrange- 
ments. The rendezvons for us all is in your barrack-yard, 
and at nine o'clock we shall be here." 

The colonel now left the room, and the officers eagerly and 
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«xcited]7 tallrod over the startling news that the; had Just 
beard. The greater part of those who had been selected for 
the eerrice were delighted to go, while the others were equally 
pleased at the thought that they might shortly be fighting for 
King Jamee on the soil of Ireland. 

" Sure, your honour, I wish it had been in the ould coun- 
try instead of Scotland," Mike said when he heard the newa. 

"I cannot say that I agree with you, Mike. In Ireland we 
should find tens of ^ousands of brave hearts ready to join us, 
but they are unarmed, undrilled, and undisciplined, and 
would be of comparatively slight assistance to us against the 
English troops. Defeat would bring down fresh persecutions, 
freeh confiscations, and greater misery upon the land." 

" Sure we would beat them, your honour." 

" We might, Mike; but you must remember that we failed 
to do so even when the people were armed. Ifo doubt we 
shall take a certain amount of musketa and ammunition with 
us, but the power of England is more assuredly fixed in Ire- 
land now than it was then — the influence of the old Irish fam- 
ilies is broken, and even if we armed all who joined us, it would 
be but an armed rabble and not an army. In Scotland it is 
altogether different. The Scottish clans would join us under 
their chiefs, to whom they give absolute obedience, and th^ 
would turn out armed and ready for action. Thus, then, I 
think that, allowing that Ireland is as loyal as Scotland, the 
choice has been a wise one." 

" Sure, you know beet, your honour; but I will warrant that 
as soon as Scotland rises, Ireland will be in a blaze from one 
end to the other." 

" That may well be, Mike; but there will then be a chance 
of auccees, since the English forces will be fully occupied by 
our descent in the north, which will threaten London, while 
Ireland can be left to itself until the main question is settled." 
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" It is migli^ luck;, your honour, that I Bhould have stuck 
to the horse we got when we rescued Miss Fointdexter." 

" I am very glad too, Uike, for otherwise I should have had 
to bu; one, and it is likely enough that I may want all the 
money I have before this campaign that we are starting upon 
is over." 

O'Neil and O'Snllivan at this moment burst into the room. 

" It is glorious that we three should all be going, Kennedy I " 
the latt«r exclaimed. " It is just your luck, for you are the 
only ensign named, while the regiment will be left with only 
four lieutenants. Of course I should be still better pleased if 
we were going to Ireland. Still for anything we know that 
expedition may not come off, and so that we are fighting for 
the king it's all one whether it is in Scotland or at home." 

Having seen that all was ready for departure, Desmond 
went to the colonel's quarters to aay good-bye. Several of the 
officers who were going were already there, and the colonel 
motioned to him to stay until they had left. When they had 
done so be said, " Ferhape yon guessed, Kennedy, that yon 
were the one exception I mentioned to the rule I adopted of 
fixing by lot upon those who were to go." 

"Ko, indeed, sir," Desmond said in surprise; "I thought 
it an extraordinary piece of good fortune that I should be the 
only en»gn to go when there were bo many others all senior 
to me. Indeed I thought for a moment of saying that I 
would resign in favour of one who was older and more ex- 
perienced than myself; but then it struck me that if I did, 
some of the junior lieutenants might feel themselves obliged 
to do the same in favour of their seniors." 

" I should not in any case have permitted a change to be 
made. I had decided that, in order to avoid Jealousy, chance 
should decide the matter. Indeed, you are the only ensign 
going with the expedition. I informed Colonel Wauchop and 
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General Hamiltoa of the reason for vbich I speciall; in- 
cluded jou. 

" So long ae it was supposed that the r^iiment was on the 
point of marching to Spain I considered that if you took my 
advice and did not leave the bairacks after nightfall no harm 
would befall you. But the case is altered now that it m^ 
remain here for some time, for no doubt it will take part in 
any expedition sent to Ireland. I have heard within the past 
forty-eight hours that the friends of de Tulle have made very 
strong repveeentationa to the king. They have urged that your 
proceedings, involving what they call the murder of their 
kinsman, were of the nature of civil war, and that if his con- 
duct bad been reprehensible it waa for the Baron de Pointdex- 
ter to lay the matter before His Majes^ and ask for redress. 
I hear, however, that the king received their remonstrances 
coldly, told them that de Tulle bad brought his fate upon him- 
self, that it was the duty of every gentleman to endeavour to 
rescue a lady so feloniously carried ofi, and that he approved 
of the readiness and energy with which you bad taken steps to 
do so. On finding, then, that th^ have failed in their hope 
of having you sent to one of the royal priaona, from which 
you would probably never have come out alive, I have no doubt 
whatever that these people will endeavour to take the matter 
into their own hands, and that, with the means at their 
disposal, the; will find no difficulty in procuring persons who 
would undertake to assassinate you. As I have said, if yon 
had at once started for the army we miffht have looked after 
your safe^ until you crossed the frontier, but here in Paris 
you would not be safe for an hour, and could scarce venture 
between the barracks and your lodging unless under a strong 
guard. Under such circumstances I consider that I was justi- 
fied in placing you on the list o^the ofBcers who would ac- 
company the expedition. I explained to Qeneral Hamilton 
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and Colonel Wauchop, who both happened to be with me, my 
leasons for wishing to include so young an officer in the 
ranks of those selected for the service. The officers heartily 
agreed with me, haviag, of course, heard the story, or, at 
any rate, the main facts of your rescues of Mademoiselle de 



" I am indeed greatly obliged to you, ColoneL I know that 
it is a dangerous thing to incur the enmity of one of those 
powerful families, and though I should certainly have taken 
every precaution in my power, I felt that I should be in 
constant danger until we fairly embarked upon a cam- 
paign." 

At nine o'clock the party started; it numbered some fifty 
officers, Scotch and Irish. The baggage bad started half an 
hour before; it was to join the carts with the baggage of the 
other officers outside the northern gates, and waa under an 
escort of dragoons whose officer had powers given him to re- 
quisition fresh hoTsee at each town through which he passed, 
and so to push on to the port with but two halts. Once off 
there was no longer any necessity for keeping their destina- 
tion a secret, and the officers vere informed that, as they bad 
already guessed, Dunkirk was the harbour from which they 
were to sail. 

The journey was a pleasant one; all were in the hi^est 
spirits. A short (^stance behind them marched a body of 
infantry composed entirely of non-commissioned officers, of 
whom O^rien's regiment furnished thirty. All were picked 
men, and, marching each day as far as the party of officers 
rode, arrived at Dunkirk on the fifth day after starting, and 
were at once embarked on the ships of war. Colonel Wauchop 
and the officers of O'Brien's regiment were told o& to the 
SalUbury, which was a ship that had been taken from the 
"Rngliwh and was now loaded with military stores, arms, and 
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mnmtions for the use of those who were expected to join 
them on landjog. After seeiu? that the officers were all pro- 
perly Bccommodated the colonel went ashore, and when he 
returned it was at onoe seen hj the expression of his face that 
something was wrong. 

"I have ver; bad news," he said. "King James, who 
arrired here two days ago, has been taken suddenly ill, and 
until he ie partially recovered we cannot sail, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should be with us. This may mean 
the delay of a week or ton days and may defeat all our 
arransements. The English government have spies here as 
well as elsewhere, and their fleet has for the last week been 
hovering o£E the coast. They may not have known the purpose 
of the asaembly of troops here, for this has been kept strictly 
secret, and few even of the French officers of the expedition 
knew, until they arrived here, for what reason the regiments 
had been ordered to Dunkirk. But the arrival of TTin g 
James of course showed what was the intention, and as soon 
as the news reaches London you may be sure that the English 
fleet will be sent to intercept us." 

It was indeed ten days before James was sufficiently re- 
covered to be embarked — a delay which probably cost him hia 
kingdom, for there can be no doubt that on landing he would 
have been joined at once by all the great clans and by no 
small proportion of the able-bodied men of the country. The 
consequences were bo evident to all engaged in the expedition 
that despondency took the place of the enthusiasm with which 
they had embarked. The fact that the expedition, after being 
BO carefully and secretly prepared, should at its outset meet 
with so serious a misfortune was considered an omen of evil. 
At last, however, James embarked under a salute by the 
guns of the ships of war, and as the sails were hoisted 
and the anchors weighed, the spirits of all again rose. They 
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had sailed but a few milee when it became evident that 
the Saluvrg was the slowest ship in the fleet, for, although 
she had ever; stitch of canvas set, she lagged behind the rest, 
and the other Teasels were obliged to lower some of their sails 
in order to allow her to keep up with them." 

" I begin to think, Eennedy," O'NeU said, " that the good 
fortune that has hitherto attended yon has spent itself. 
O'SullivaD and I both r^rarded it as a good omen that jqu 
should be the one ensign selected to go with us, but this 
miserable delay at Dunkirk, and the fact that we are on board 
the slowest tub in the fleet, seems to show that Dame Fortune 
is no longer going to exercise herself in your favour." 

" It looks like it, indeed," Desmond agreed. " Still, I can't 
hold myself responsible for either the king's illness or for our 
being allotted to this heavy-sailing craft, and, perhaps, even 
if fortune should not favour me any longer, she will do some- 
thing f of some of the others. She has always been favourable 
to Colonel Wauchop. He has been through innumerable 
engagements. Though many times wounded he has never 
been seriously so, though scores of other officers have fallen 
in enterprises in which he has taken part. In his case fortune 
has not been flckle, and as he is the diief officer on board, we 
must hop6 that she has not deserted him on this occasion. I 
think there is a certain amount of luck in the fact that we 
carry a large amount of guns and ammunition. If that had 
not been the case, it is likely that, rather than delay, the 
squadron wonid sail on at full speed, and have left us to follow 
as best we might!" 

A constant watch was maintained at the mast-head of the 
ship, but no signs were seen of the English fleet, until, on the 
23rd of March, six days after sailing, th^ reached the mouth 
of the Firth of Forth, and were congratulating themselves 
that they had brought the voyage to a succeesful termination, 
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At daybreak next momins, however, j'uat as they were about 
to enter the estuary, they beheld the masts of a sreat fleet 
coming out to meet them. This was the squadron of Sir 
George Byng, which had for some days been on the coast, 
harisg been despatched aa soon as the news reached London 
of the gathering of ships and troops at Dunkirk, and of tlie 
arriTal of the Pretender there. The French admiral at onoe 
signalled to all the ships to put about, and he lay off until the 
English fleet were near enough to discern its composition, 
which was far superior in force to his own. Seeing the im- 
possibility of landing the troops and stores, and the slight 
chances of success in giving battle, he hoisted the signal for 
all to make their way back to Dunkirk, keeping as much as 
poesible together, in order to defend themselvee if orertaken 
or if intercepted by another hostile fleet. 

In vain James bc^rged that a few boats might be given him 
with which to land with his chief followers. The French 
admiral replied that his instructions would not justify him in 
doing BO, and that he had been ordered to specially protect 
the person of the young king, whose safety was of the highest 
concern to his sovereign. It was with the deepest feeling of 
disappointment and depression that die Scotch and Irish 
officers heard that it was detennined to sail for Dunkirk 
again. Had the troops on board the ships been of their own 
nationality, they would have ordered them to dlsob^ the 
admiral's commands, and to insist upon the fleet, if it suc- 
ceeded in evading the pursuit of the enemy, msiking another 
effort to effect a landing. As, however, all the soldiers were 
French with the exception of two or three hundred non-com- 
missioned Irish ofScers, they were powerless, and were half- 
mad with rage and grief. 

" This looks bad for us," O'Sullivan said gravely to his two 
friends. "I think that the French ships will outsail the 
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EngUsh, but there is little chance that this unwieldy craft 
will do bo; in which case, my friends, it is likely that we 
shall all see the inside of an English prison, and that probably 
not a few of ua will be executed. The colonel should be safe, 
for he came over with the Brigade after Limerick, and there- 
fore by that treat; was allowed to enter the service of France; 
but it is different with the rest of us. We have aU joined 
since those days, and are therefore not covered by the treaty, 
and so are liable to be tried as traitors." 

O'Neil shrugged his shoulders. " Well, we knew that when 
we joined," be said. "However, I hardly think they are 
likely to proceed to such an extremity. Very many of our 
Brigade have been taken prisoners at Blenheim and other 
places, and they have always had the same treatment as other 
prisoners of war." 

" That may bo," O'Sullivan replied; " but this ia a different 
matter. It is not a queetion of war on foreign soil. We 
were going to attack the throne of Anne, to promote civil war, 
and to overthrow the government. The attempt once made 
can be made again, and you may be sure that the news of our 
sailing has created a tremendous scare throughout the country. 
However, we are in for it, and there is no use grumbling 
against fate. Already, you see, the rest of the fleet are leav- 
ing us — faster, I think, than the English fleet are gaining on 
ua — end I trust they will get safely away into Dunkirk. 
The fact that we so nearly succeeded will perhaps act as an 
inducement to Louis to renew the expedition, and the loss of 
a colonel, fifteen lieutenants, and thirty non-commissioned 
officers will not serioualy affect anyone except ourselves." 

" However," Desmond put in, " I think that, after all, things 
may not be as bad as you think. In the first place, our execution 
would have an extremely bad effect in Scotland and Ireland, 
and would add to the general hostility to the present govem- 
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taeat. In the next place, Louis has man; English priaoners 
in his bands, and might threaten reprisals. Lastly, there is 
always a chanoe of escape." 

" Your first two arguments are good. Kenned;," O'Neil said, 
" bat I cannot say as much for the last. The chances of es- 
cape Srom an English prison must be small indeed." 

"Nevertheless there must always be chances," Desmond 
said. " If you will take my adrioe you will at once go below 
and conceal your money." 

"Where are we going to conceal it!" O'Sullivan said. 
" You may be sure that we shaU be searched." 

** Well, yon took my advice in changing the silver in which 
yon were paid into gold, though yon lost pretty heavily by the 
transaction. We did it to prevent lugging about a heavy bag 
of silver. Now it has its advantages. You could not hope to 
conceal silver, but we may at least hide a few pieces of gold. 
Hike is a handy fellow, and I have no doubt will be able to 
help us. At any rate let us go below and see what can be 
done." 

Mike was summoned to the cabin. " Now, Mike," Desmond 
said, " I suppose in a campaign a good many of you carry 
what money you may have about you, and I dare say some of 
you hide it so that if you are taken prisoneTs you may have 
means of adding to your prison fare." 

"We do, your honour, and by the same token I have a 
score of crowns in between the soles of my boots. It does 
not always succeed, for if your boots happen to be good, the 
chances are that someone takes a fancy to them. Still, on the 
whole, that is the best place there is, for they are sure to feel 
all the lining of your clothes." 

"Well, we want to hide some gold, Mike, bi another 
hour we shall have the English within shot of us, and of 
course fighting ia out of the question. Do you think that 
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you will have time to bide a dozen gold pieces in each of our 
bootet" 

]|fibe looked doubtful 

" To do tbe thing properly, your bonoor, one sbould take 
off tbe lower sole, take some leather out of the upper one, 
put some money in, and then sew it up again; but it would 
take more than an hoar to do one pair." 

He thought for a moment. 

The quickest way would be to get out tbe inside lining of 
the sole, then to cut out enough leather for the money to 
lie in, then to put in the lining again. It would not be soft 
walking on a twenty-mile march, but I think, if I get tbe 
Uning in tight, with a few little nails to keep it from drop- 
ping out if anyone takes the trouble to turn the boots upside 
down, I might manage it." 

" Well, let us commence at once then, Mike. We have all 
got riding-boots, and can put them on before we are taken 
prisoners. Do yon take the linings out as yon say, and then 
we will help to cut out some of the leather of the upper sole." 

They were quickly at work. Mike cut out enough of tbe 
thin lining to admit of a hole being made large enough to 
bold ten louis in each boot, and he and tbe two officers then 
set to work to cut out a sufficient depth of leather for the 
coins to lie side by aide. Half an hour sufficed for this. The 
coins were put in. Mike bad id the meantime obtained 
a hondfnl of pitch and melted it at the galley fire. This he 
ran in over the gold, and then r^laced the pieces of lining 
with hot pitch. 

"There, your honours," he said, when he had finished', 
"I call that a neat job, and it would be hard indeed if the 
spalpeens find that there is anything amiss. And with these 
heavy boots the extra weight won't betray that there is any- 
thing hidden. Don't put them on tUl the last moment; give 
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tham time to cool, for if any of it oozes out you will stick 
your stockings so tight to it tiiat you won't get your foot out 
without laving them behind." 

Leawng their high boots in the cabin, the three young men 
went on deck. The leading vessel of the British fleet was 
not more than a mile astern, while the French fleet was three 
miles ahead, having gained more than a mile since the chase 
b^an. Mike had been given four louie, which he said he 
could hide in his mouth. Five minutes later there was a pufi 
of smoke from their pursuer's bow. The ball struck the water 
close to thenL 

" Shall I hold on. Colonel ! " the captain of the ship asked 
Oolond Waut^op. 

" There is no use in your doing so; that ship will be along- 
side in an hour, and it might only cause a useless loss of life 
were we to keep on. If she were alone I should say \«t ber 
come alongside, and with your crew and our officers and men 
we might, if we had luck, take her by boarding; but with 
the whole fleet close behind us it would be madness to think 
of such a thing, as we have but twelve guns, and those of 
small weight." 

Accordingly the topsails were run down, and the courses 
brailed up, and the ship lay motionless till the English frigate 
came up. Signals bad been exchanged between the English 
vessels, and as they came along six of them dropped boats, 
each with some twenty men in it. While these rowed towards 
the prize, the fleet pressed on under all canvas in pursuit of 
the French squadron. The English officer in command of the 
boats received the swords of the French officers, and the non- 
commissioned ofScers were all sent below into the hold. All 
sail was at once got on to the vessel again, and she followed in 
the wake of the fleet. The English lieutenant then took the 
names of the prisoners. 
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" Ton are all Irish," he said Beriousl?. " I am sorry, 
gentlemen, that this should be so, for I fear that it viU go 
harder with jon than if you were French, when, of course, 
you would be merely prisoners of war." 

" We should be prisonera of war now," ColoQel Wauchop 
Bud; "we are in the service of the King of France, and 
were but obeyin^i; his ord^^ along with our French com- 
rades." 

"I hope they may see it in that light in London," the 
officer said courteously; "but I doubt whether at the present 
moment they will take a calm view of the subject. However, 
I hope they will do so, especially as no shot has been fired 
1^ you, and they cannot charge you with resisting capture. 
At any rate, gentleraen, I will do my best to make yon 
comfortable while you are under my charge. I must ask a 
few of you to shift your quarters so as to make room for me 
and the three officers with me; beyond that, you will cootinue 
as before, to use the ship as passengers." 

When darkness set in the pursuit was discontinued. The 
French fleet was fully ten miles ahead, and it was evident 
that there was no chance whatever of overtaking it, while 
there was a risk of its doubling back during the night and 
again making its way north. The greater part of the sails of 
the men-of-war were therefore furled, while the frigates and 
corvettes made off on either hand to establish themselves as 
sentries during the night, and to give warning should the 
French fleet be seen returning. An hour and a half after the 
pursuit bad ceased the 8(^isbury joined the fleet, and the 
officer in command went on board the admiral's ship to report 
the number of prisoners taken and the nature of her cargo. 
The officers had, at his invitation, dined with him and his 
officers in the cabin. All political topics had been avoided, 
and no one who had looked in would have supposed that 
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tlie majoritr of those praeent wen the priBonen of the 
others." 

The Iriah temperftment qnickl? ahakee off a feeling of 
depreeaioii, and the meal waa as lively as it had beea during 
the voyage north. The lieut«9iaiit, however, omitted no pre> 
caution. A dozen men kept guard over the prisooers below, 
and as man; more with loaded muskets were always stationed 
on deck. The Irish officers saw that among many of the 
Bailors there was a strong feeling of sympathy with them. 
The fleet had been largely recruited by impreesment, and by 
the handing over to the naval authorities of numbers of men 
imprisoned for comparatively slight offences, and, as was 
natural, tbeee bad but small feeling of kindness towards the 
government who had so seiied them; while many shared in 
the feeling of loyalty towards the bouse of Stuart^ which was 
still so prevalent among the population. 

At d^break the cruisers all returned. None bad seen any 
signs of the French squadron, and Sir Oeonce Byng, leaving 
the majority of the fleet to maintain watch, sailed with hia 
prize for Harwich. 

Here the prisoners were handed over to the military authori- 
ties, while the admiral started for London in a post-chaist; to 
carry the news of the failure of the French to effect a landing, 
and of their return to Dunkirk, — news that was received with 
exuberant delight by the supporters of Government and the 
commercial portion of the population, who had been threatened 
by ruin. The run upon the banks had been unprecedented, 
and although the House of Conunona had relaxed the regula- 
tions of the Bank of England, the panic was so great that it 
could not have kept its doors open another twelve hours. 
The treatment of the prisoners was now very different from 
what it had been on board ship. Not only were they confined 
to prison, but, to their indignation, irons were placed on their 
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legs as if ihtfs had been commoo malefactors. The only mitt- 
sation allowed to them was that their servants were permitted 
to attend upon them. 

Their clothes had been rigorously searched and their boots 
taken off, but no suspicions had been entertained that coin had 
been bidden in those of Desmond and his friends. Two days 
later an order was received from Government, and the officers 
were marched up to town ironed as they were, under a strong 
Ipiard, and were imprisoned at Newgate. Callaghan and the 
other servants remained in prison at Harwich. 

" Things are looking bad, Kennedy," Ol^eil said dolefully, 
for the three officers had, at their own request, been allotted 
a call together. 

" They don't look very bright, but we must make allowance 
for the awful fright that, as we bear, has been caused by the 
expedition. Possibly when they have got over the shock, 
' things may be better." 

" I will never forgive them for putting irons on us," O'SulIi- 
van said passionately. " If they had shot us at once it was, I 
suppose, what we had a right to expect, but to be treated like 
murderers or ruffians of the worst kind is too bad." 

"Well, we were rid of the irons as soon as we got here. 
No doubt these were only put on to prevent the possibility of 
any of us escaping. I am sure by their looks that some of our 
escort would willingly have aided us, only that it was im- 
possible to do so; and, knowing bow lante a number of per- 
sons would sympathize with us, I cannot blame them so very 
much for takipg steps to prevent our escape." 

" I never saw such a fellow as yon for finding excuses for 
people," O'Sullivan said almost angrily. " Yon look at things 
as calmly as if they concerned other people, and not our- 
selves." 

Kennedy smiled. " If an opinion is to be worth anything. 
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O'SulliTan, it must be an impartial one; and it is best to look 
at the matter calmly, and to form onr plans, whatever thej ma^ 
be, as if they were intended to be carried out by other people." 

O'Sullivan laughed. " My dear fellow, if you had not gone 
through those adventures I should have said that you bad 
mistaken your rocation, and were cut out for a philosopher 
rather than a soldier. However, although your luck did not 
suffice to save the Salisbury from capture, we must still hope 
that it has not altogether deserted you; and anyhow, I am 
convinced that if it be possible for anyone to effect an escape 
from this dismal place, you are the man." 

Newgate in those days stood across the street, and consti- 
tuted one of the entrances to the city. Its predecessor bad 
been burnt in the great fire of 1666, and the new one was at 
this time lees than forty years old, and though close and badly 
ventilated, had not yet arrived at the stage of dirt and foulness 
which afterwards brought about the death of numbers of pri- 
soners confined there, and in 1760 occasioned an outbreak of 
jail-fever which not only swept away a large proportion of the 
prisoners, but infected the court of the Old Bailey close to it, 
causing the death of the lord mayor, several aldermen, a judge, 
many of the counsel and jurymen, and of the public present 
at the trials. The outward appearance of the building was 
handsome, but the cells were for the most part small and ill- 
ventilatod. 

"This place is disgraceful," O'Neil said; "there is barely 
room for our three pallets. The air is close and unwhole- 
some now, but in the heat of summer it must be awful. If 
their food is as vile as their lodging, the look-out is bad 
indeed." 

" I fancy the cells in the French jails are no better," O'Sul- 
livan said. " No doubt in the state prisons high-bom prison- 
ers are made fairly comfortable, but the ordinary prisoners 
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and malefactors, I have been told, suffer horribly. Thank 
goodneas I have never entered one; bat even the barrack cells 
can scarcely be called inviting." 

" You are learning philosophy from Kennedy," O'Ueil aaid 
with a lau^. 

" I don't know aa I shall feel philosophic if we are aerved 
with nothing but bread and water. However, the turnkey 
told us that until we have been tried and condenmed we are 
at liberty to get our food from outside — certainly a mockeiy 
in most cases, considering that we all were relieved of any 
money found upon us when we arrived in Harwich. It is a 
comfort that we are, as he said, to take our meals together, 
and the money we have in our boots will alleviate our lot for 
some time. Probably it will last a good deal longer than we 
are likely to be here." 

When they joined their companions in the room in which 
they were to dine, all were astonished at seeing an excellent 
dinner on the table with eight bottles of wine. 

" Is this the way they treat prisoners here t " Colonel Wau- 
chop asked one of the jailers, of whom six remained present. 

The man smiled. " No, indeed ; it has been sent in from a 
tavern outside, and with a message that a like meal will be 
provided as long as you are here. One of us was sent across 
to inquire as to the person who had given the order. The 
landlord aaid that he was a stranger to him, but that he had 
paid him a fortnight in advance, and would call in and renew 
the order at the end of that time." 

" Well, gentlemen," the colonel said, " before we begin to eat 
we. will drink the health of our unknown benefactor. Not only 
is the gift a generous and expensive one, but it cannot be 
without danger to the donor, for none but a strong adherent 
of King James would have thought of thus relieving our 
necessities," 
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It vaa plain that the authorities enspected that some mea- 
sage might have been eent in to the prisoners concealed in the 
viands. The bread had been cut up into small squares, the 
crust had been lifted from two pasties, the meat had eridentlr 
been carefully searched; and the turnkeys placed themselvea 
round the table so that they could narrowly watch every one 
of the prisoners as tbey ate, and notice any movement that 
would seem to indicate that they had come across some pellet 
of paper or other substance. 

£vei7 day the servants at the tavern brought in similar 
fare, and this continued as long as the prisoners were in the 
jail ; and it was a matter of deep regret to all that they were 
never able to discover the name of the person to whom their 
were so much indebted. 



OHAFTEBIX 

AH B80APB ntOU NKWOATI 

A FTKR being allowed to remain an hour at the table, the 
prisoners were again marched oS to their cells. 
" I wish we had Mike with us," Desmond said, as he and his 
comrades discussed the possibility of escape. " He is a shrewd 
fellow, and would probably be allowed greater freedom in 
moving about the prison than we are; but I was sure that we 
should see no more of him after we left Harwich. Of conrBe 
the first question is, are we to try bribery, or to .work our way 
out of this cell t " 

" I think that it would be dangeroos to try bribery," (ySulli- 
van remarked. " Our turnkey Is a sour-faced rascal. I am 
convinced that if we were to try to bribe him he would de- 
nounce us at once. Not from any principle, you know, bat be- 
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cause he would think that it would pay him better to do so, 
and BO obtain promotion and reward, rather than to accept our 
money and run the risk of being detected and hanged." 

" I don't blame him," O'Neil said. " He is, as you say, a 
Bonr-looking rascal, but I don't think that he is a fool, and 
none but a fool would run that risk for the sake of the money 
that we could give him, for in any case we should have to 
retain a portion of our store in order to obtain disguises and 
maintain ourselves till we could find means of crossing the 
channel." 

" Then let us put that idea altogether aside, O'Neil, and give 
our whole attention to the manner in which we are to ecape." 

" The manner in which we are to try to make our escape I " 
Ol^eil repeat«d with a laugh. 

" Well, put it that way if you like. Now in the first place 
there ia the window, in the second the door, and lastly the 
walls and floor." 

"The door would withstand a battering-ram," CSullivan 
said. " I noticed as I went out that it was solid oak some four 
inches thick, with two bolts as well as the lock, and, moreover, 
if we could get through it we should be no nearer escaping 
than we are at present. What with the corridors and passages, 
and the turnkeys and the outer gate, that course seems to 
me impossible. Let us come to the second point, the window." 

They looked up at it. The sill was fully six feet from the 
ground. The window was a little over a foot wide, with a 
heavy bar running down the centre, and cross bars. 

" The first point ia to see where It looks out on," Desmond 
said. "I will stand agaJnst the wall, and as you are the 
lighter of the two, O'Neil, yon can stand on my shoulder and 
have a good look out and tell us what you see. Give him 
your hand, O'Sullivan. Put your foot on that, CNeil, and 
then step on my shoulder." 
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OMJeil was soon in his place. " You need not bold me," he 
said; "the wall is rery thick, the bars are placed in the middle, 
and there is just room for me to take a seat on the edge, then 
I can Bee things at my ease:" 

He sat looking out for a minute or two before he spoke. 

" Well, what can you see ? " O'Sullivan asked impatiently. 

"This room is on the outer side of the prison," he said. 
"I noticed as we came in that it was built along on both 
sides of the gate, and no doubt this side stands on the city 
wall." 

" Then what do you see ) " 

"I see the ground sloping steeply down to a stream that 
runs along the bottom of it There are a good many small 
houses scattered about on the slope and along by the stream. 
Over to the left there is a stone bridge across it; near this is 
a lai^ building that looks like another prison, and a market- 
place with stalls in it; houses stand thickly on either side of 
the road, and beyond the bridge the opposite side of the slope 
is covered with them. Among these are some large buildings. 
If we were once out there would not be much chance of our 
being detected if we had something to put over our uniforms ; 
but of course th^ would betray us to the first man we met." 

"Yea, of course," O'Sullivan said; "but we might possibly 
obtain plain clothes at one of those small houses you speak of, 
though that would be risky." 

" We might leave our coatees behind us and go only in our 
shirts and breeches, and give out that we had been attecked 
and robbed of our money and coats by footpads," Desmond 
said. 

" That is a good idea," (VNeil agreed. " Yes, that might 
do, especially as after dark they would not be likely to notice 
that our breeches were of a French cut." 

" But U seems to m^ that we are banning at the wron|r 
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end of the business. It is of no use discnssins what we are 
to do when we escape till we have settled apon the manner in 
which we are to get ont. Let ns talk over that first. Are 
the bars firmly in, O'Neil ! " 

Olfeil tried with all his strength to shake them. 

" They are as firm as the walls," he said ; " there is no get- 
ting them out unless we have tools to cut away all the stone- 
work round them." 

"I suppose there is no chance of catting through themt" 
O'Sullivan asked. 

" There is not," (VNeil said. " We have not got ench a 
thing as a knife about us. If we had, we could never saw 
through those thick bars; it would take a year of Sundays." 

" Tou are rather a Job's comforter. Now, do you get down 
and let Sennedy and myself have a chance of a breath of 
f reeh air, to say nothing of the view." 

A few minutes satisfied O'Snllivon, but Desmond, when he 
took his place, sat there considerably longer, while the other 
two, throwing themselves on their pallets, chatted gaily about 
Paris and their friends there. 

"Well, what conclusions do you arrive at?" they asked when 
be leapt down from his seat. 

" They are not very cheering," he replied, " and I recc^nize 
fully that we cannot possibly make our escape without aid 
from without." 

"That is the same as to say that we cannot moke our 
escape at all." 

"Not exactly. We have found one imknown friend who 
supplied us with our dinners; there ia no absolute reason why 
we should not find one who would supply us with means of 
escape. There must be a great number of people who sym- 
pathize with us, and whose hearts are with King James. I 
have seen several men come from the market, stand and look 
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up at this prison, and then wallc oS slowly as if they were 
filled with pitj for ub. Now I propose that one of us shall al- 
ways be at the window." 

" Oh, that is too much," O'SuUivan said. " That ledee ifl 
to narrow that I could hardly ait there even holding on by 
the bars; and aa to stopping there half an hour, I would 
almost as soon be on the rack." 

" There will be no occasion for that," Desmond said. " We 
can easily move one of the pallets under it, pile the other 
straw beds upon it, and, standing on these, we could look 
out comfortably, for our shoulders would be well above the 
ledge." 

" I don't see that we should be nearer to it then, Kennedy." 

" We should have gained this much, that directly we saw 
any person looking up with a sympathizing air, especially if 
of a class who could afford to do what is necessary for us, we 
coold wave our hands and attract his attention. If disposed to 
help us he might give some aign; if not, no harm would be 
done. We might, too, tie a handkerchief to the bars, which in 
itself might be taken for on indication that there are followers 
of the Stuarts here." 

"But supposing all this turned out as you suggest it 
might, how could even the beflt-<ilq)OBed friend do anything to 
help nsf" 

"That is for aft^r-consideration; let us first find a friend, 
and we shall find a way to open communication with him. 
we have do paper, but we could write the message on a piece 
of linen and drop it down. As far as we can see from here, 
there is nothing to prevent anyone coming up to the foot 
of the wall below us." 

For the next four days nothing whatever happened. Th^ 
could see that the white handkerchief at the bars attracted 
some attention, for people stopped and looked up at it, but 
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continued their way without makins &nj gesture that would 
seem to show that they lutereeted themselTes in any way in 
the matter. 

On the fourth day Desmond, who was at the window, said 
in a tone of excitement, " There is a man down there who, 
after lookins fisedly in this direction, is ma Hug his way 
towards ub. He does not come straight, but moves about 
among the houses; but he continues to approach. I can't 
make out his face yet, but there is something about him that 
reminds me of Uike, though how he could be here when 
we left him in tbe prison at Harwich ia more than I can 
say." 

O'Neil and O'SuUiTan in turn looked through the window. 
Not being so much accustomed as he was to Mike's £gure and 
walk, they could not recognize in tbe man, in the dress of 
a country peasant, the well-aet-up soldier who attended on 
Desmond. Both admitted, however, that in point of figure it 
might well be the man. 

" If it is," Desmond said, " all our difficulties are at an end, 
and I will wager that we shall be free in three or four days. 
Now, bow are we to communicate with him! " 

" I have a piece of paper in my pocket. It ia only an old bill, 
and they threw it down contemptuously when they searched 
me," O'Neil said. " I picked it up again. I hardly know 
why, except perhaps that the idea occurred to me that some 
day I might get a chance of paying it. But as we have no 
ink, nor pen, nor charcoal, I don't see how it can b^iefit 
us." 

He drew the bill from the pocket of his coatee. Desmond 
took it, and stood looking at it in silence for a minute. Then 
an idea occurred to him. 

* I have it ! " he exclaimed presently. " O'Neil, see if you 
can get a piece of this gold wire oti my facings. I want it 
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five or six inches long, so that when it is doubled up and 
twisted together ao as to be an inch long, it will be stiff enough 
for our puipoae." 

Somewhat puzzled, O'Netl did as he was requested. Des- 
mond straightened out the fine wire wrapped round the centre 
thread, doubled, and again doubled it, and finally twisting 
it together, reduced it to the length of about an inch and thq 
thickness of a pin. The others looked on, wondering what 
was his intention. He held the paper out before him, and be- 
gan pricking small holes through it dose together. He con- 
tinned to work for some time, am] then held it up to the light. 
The others understood the nature of bds work, and the; could 
now read: 

Come ten to-night under window. Sring long itUn tiring. 
Whittle. We win lower thread. Tie end of 4tnng to it. WM 
give fwihtr inttraction. 

KENNEDY. 

He tore off the portion of the bill on which the message was 
written, twisted off two of the buttons of bis coatee, folded 
them in the paper, and took his place at the window again. 
The man who had been watching was standing some six^ feet 
from the foot of the walL His back was towards them. Prea- 
ently he turned, carelessly looked up at the window, and then, 
as if undecided what to do, took off his cap and scratched his 
head. 

"It is Vike sure enough," Desmond exclaimed. And 
thmsting his hand through the bars, waved it for a moment. 
Then taking the little packet, he dropped it. Kike put on 
his hat again, turned reund, then looked cautiously to see 
that no one was noticing him, and strolled in an aimless and 
leisurely way towards the walL Desmond could no longer see 
him, but felt sure that he would find the missive. Presently 
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he came in fflght again, walking quietly awa;. He did not 
look round ; but when nearly at the bottom of the hill turned, 
lifted one hand, and disappeared behind aome houses. 

" He can't read," Desmond said," but I have no doubt he 
will get someone to do it for him." 

A vigilant watch was kept up, but nothing was seen of Mike 
till late in the afternoon, when he emerged into one of the 
open spaces. They had now taken the handkerchief down from 
the window, and directly they saw him Desmond waved it, 
showing that they were watching him. He threw up his arm, 
turned, and disappeared again. 

"He has made out my measage," Deamond said. "We 
may expect him here at ten o'clock." 

While he had been watching, hia two comrades had, imder 
Ms instructions, been unraveling a portion of one of their 
blankets. When enough thread had been obtained the strands 
were tied together and doubled, and Desmond had little doubt 
that it was sufBciently strong to draw up the string Uike 
would bring with him. He now took another portion of ^ 
hill, and pricked upon it the words: 

At nine to-morroio night. Bring, if poaaible, fine tteel saw, 
two files, and a small bottle of oil. Fatten theee to string uie 
will lower with farther inefructione. 

He then opened his coatee, took out some of the white wool 
vrith which it was padded, formed this into a loose ball in the 
centre of which the note was fastened, and all being in 
readiness, waited patiently until, just as the city clock struck 
ten, they heard a low whistle. The ball had already been 
attached to the end of the thread, and Desmond at once 
lowered it down. Presently they heard another whistle, and 
hauling at it again they found that the ball had gone, and 
attached to the end of the thread was a very light silken cord. 
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wluch the; drew in. There waa aaothear low whiBtle, and all 
was silent. 

" So far, so EOod," Desmond said. " We are faiil; on out 
way to liberty. How long do you suppose it will take us to 
cut through these bare t " 

" It would take us a long while to file through them all," 
O'Neil said, " but with a fine steel saw I should think that a 
couple of nights' work should do it. But of course that is 
mere guesswork, for I have not the least idea how fast even 
the best saw could cut through iron." 

" Well, there is no particular hurry, for we know that no 
day has been fixed yet for our triaL So whether it is one 
night or six, it does not matter mucL" 

On the followiug evening at nine o'clock the whistle was 
heard, and another ball lowered down at the end of the string. 
The instructions this time were: 

When W6 are all ready we will ihow a handkerchief at win- 
dow. Bring with i/o« at nine that evening rope itrong 
enough to hear ua, and have dieguieee for the three ready for 
lU at foot of wiUl. Herewith are ten huia to purchase three 
ditguieet. 

The cord brought up a small packet which contained two 
very fine small steel saws, two files, and the oiL They did not 
lose a moment in setting to work, and, oiling the saws, one 
bcsan to cut through the central bar just above the point 
where the lowest cross bars went through it, as they deter- 
mined to leave these to fasten the rope to. There was not 
room for two of them to work together, and they agreed to 
take it by turns, changing every quarter of an hour. To 
their great satisfaction they found that the saw did its work 
mttch more qaickly than they had expected, and by the time 
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each had a turn the bar waa cut through; and by morning 
the aide bars had also all been cut. They did not attempt to 
cut the main bar higher up,aa,had they done so.it would have 
been difficult to keep the portion cut out in ita place. When 
it was light they filled up all the cuts with bread, which they 
had managed to secrete is the palms of their hands at dinner. 
This they kneaded into a sort of putty, rolled it in the dust 
of the floor until black, and then squeezed it into the inter- 
stices. 

" There la no fear of their noticing it," O'Neil said when 
they had finished. "I cannot see the cuts myself from the 
fioor, though I know where they are, and unless they were to 
climb up there and examine the place very closely they 
would not see anything wrong." 

" Shall we hang out the flag to-day, Kennedy t " 

"I think we had better wait till to-morrow. He will be 
hardly expecting to see it to-day, and may not be ready with 
the rope and disguises." 

The next morning the signal was hung out They saw 
nothing of Uike, but as he would be able to make out the 
handkerchief from a considerable distance they bad no doubt 
whatever that he had observed it but thought it prudent not 
to show himself near the prison again. As soon as it was 
dark they recommenced work, and bad cut through the main 
bar and cautiously lowered the grating to the ground before 
the clock struck nine. Then on hearing Mike's signal, they 
lowered the cord, and soon brought up a rope which, although 
small, was more than strong enough to support them. 

" We had better tie some knots in it," Desmond said. " They 
will help us to avoid sliding down too rapidly. If it was a 
thick rope I think we could manage without them, but not 
being sailors I do not think that we could grasp this tightly 
enough." 
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"How close shall we put them, Kennedy." 

" About two feet apart, then we can come down hand over 
hand, helping our arme by twisting our legs round it. Now," 
be went on, when tbey bad finiehed the knots, " who will go 
down first t " 

"You bad better do so," O'Snllivan said. "You are the 
lightest of uB, and, I fan(7, the strongest too." 

" Yery welt. I don't think that it will make any difference, 
for the rope is strong enough to hold tbe three of us together. 
However, here goes. We may as wdl leave our coatees behind 
us; th^ might get us into difficulties if we took them." 

So saying, be took off bis coat, fastened the end of tbe rope 
securely to tbe bars that bad been left for tbe purpose, and, 
holding it firmly, made his way through the opening and 
swung himself over. With his muscles strengthened by mili- 
tary exercises and sword practice, he found it easier work than 
be had expected. The depth was some sixt^ feet, and in a 
couple of minutes his feet touched the ground. Mike had 
been hanging on 1^ the rope to steady it, and as Desmond 
descended be seized bim by the band and shook it entbusias- 
tioally, murmuring brokenly, "lly dear master, thank Qod 
that you are free I " 

" Thanks to you also, my dear fellow. Now, hold on again. 
My friends O'Neil and O'Sullivan shared my cell with me, 
and are following me." 

He added his weight to that of Mike, and it was not long 
before O'Neil came down ; but not so quietly as Desmond had 
done, for his Btrengib bad failed bim, and tbe rope had slipped 
rapidly through bis fingers, and Mike and Desmond narrowly 
escaped being knocked down by the suddenness with which 
the descent was made. He stood for a minute wringing bis 
hand, and swearing in an undertone in English, Irish, and 
Frraoh. 
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" By the powers," he said, " it has takes the skin off the 
inside of m; handa entirely I A red-hot poker could not have 
done it more nately ! Hike, you rascal, what are you laughing 
att I have a mind to break your bones before thanking 
you." 

O'Sullivan succeeded better, but was completely ex.- 
heuBted when he joined his friends. 

"Now, If ike, where are the diaguiaea?" 

"Here they are, your honour. They are just like my own. 
Loose coats, rough breeches, white stockings, and buckled 
BhoeB,and soft hats with wide brima. I thought that you 
would pass better like that than in any other way, for if you 
vere dressed up ae citizens your tongues might betray you, 
for somehow they don't speak English as we do, and when- 
ever I open my mouth they discover that I am an Irishman." 

Desmond laughed. "There would be no difficulty about 
that Now, let us put on our disguises at once and be off. 
Sometimes the turnkeys take it into their heads to look in 
during the night, and we had to keep one on watch while 
we were at work, and take to our beds when we beard a foot- 
step approaching. I see you have brought shoes; I foi^t 
to mention them. Our jack-boots would have attracted atten- 
tion, so we have left them behind us, after getting our stores 
of money from their hiding-places." 

They were soon dressed. 

" What are we supposed to be, Mike ? " 

"Tou are sedan-chair men, sir. Most of the chairs are 
carried by Irishmen, who seem to be stronger in the lefr than 
these London folk. Tou will have to cut your hair short, and 
then you will pass without observation." 

"Where are you taking ub to)" Desmond asked, as they 
descended the hill 

"I have got a lodging in a house out in the fields. I said 
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that I was an Irishuiaa who had come to London in search of 
smploymeut, and that I expected three friends to join me, 
and that we intended to hire chairs and cany the gentry 
about, for here they eeem too lazy to walk, and every one is 
carried, though it is small blame to them, for dirtier streets I 
never saw. They are just full of holes where you go in up to 
the knee in mud and filth of all kinds. Faith there are parts 
of Paris which we can't say much for, but the worst of them 
are better than any here, except just the street they call 
Cbeapeide, which goes on past St. Paul's, and along die 
Strand to Weatminater." 

"What have you brought theee sticks for, Ifike?" for he 
had handed to each a heavy bludgeon. 

" Sure your honour, 'tis not safe to be in the streets after 
nightfall. It is like that part of Paris where no dacentman 
could walk without being assaulted by thieyes and cut-throats, 
Dreesed as we are, it is not likely anyone would interfere with 
us in the hope of finding money on us, but they are not par- 
ticular at all, at all, and a party of these rascals might try 
to roll US in the mire just for fun. So it ia as well to be pre- 
pared." 

However, they met with no interruption, passed out through 
Holbom Bars, and soon arrived at the house where If ike had 
taken a lodging. They were not sorry, however, that th^ 
were armed, for several times they heard outburste of drunken 
shouting and the sound of frays. Mike had hired two rooms. 
In one of these were three straw beds for the officers ; he him- 
self slept on a blanket on the floor of the other room, which 
served as kitchen and sitting-room. Now for the first time 
th«gr were able to talk freely. 

" Mike, we have not said much to yoo yet," Desmond b%an, 
"but I and these gentlemen are fully conscious that you have 
saved us from death, for we hear that Oovemment is deter- 
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mined to push matters to the eztreinit?, and to hare all the 
ofBoere captured condemned to be hanged." 

" Bad cesB to them ! " Mike ezcUiined indignantl;. " If I 
had two or three of them it's might; little tbey would talk of 
execution after I and me stick had had a few minutes' con- 
verse with them. Aa to the getting you out, I assure jou, 
yoxu honour, there is little I have done except to carry out 
your orders. When I first saw the prison and the little white 
flag flying from the window, I said to myself that, barring 
wings, there was no way of getting to you; and it was only 
when I got yonr first letter that I saw it might be managed. 
Faith,, that letter bothered me entirely. I took it to the wo- 
man down-Btairs and asked her to read it for me, saying that 
I hod picked it up in the street and wondered what it was 
about She was no great scholar, but she made out that it 
was writ in a foreign language, and seemed to her to be a 
bit of an old bill. , When I took it up to my room I looked at 
it every way. I knew, of course, that it was a message some- 
how, but devil a bit could I see where it came in. 

" I fingered it for an hour, looking at it in every way, and 
then I saw that there were some small holes pricked. Well, I 
could not ask the woman what the? meant, as I bad told her I 
picked it up; bo I went across to an Irishman, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made the day before, and who had recommended 
me, if I wanted work, to hire one of these chairs and get a 
comrade to help me carry it. I could see that he was a man 
who had seen better days. I expect he had come over in the 
time of the troubles, and had been forced to earn his living 
aa he could; so I went to him. 

"'I have got a message,' I said, 'pricked on a piece of 
paper. I picked it np, and am curious-like to know what it is 
about.* 

" So he held it up to the light and read out your message. 
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'"I think,' says he, 'it is some colleen who has made an 
appoiDtment with her lover. Kaybe she haa been shut up 
by her father, and thought it the best way to send him a mes- 
sage.' 

" ' That ia it, no doubt,' aays I ; ' and it is plain that it never 
came to his hand.' 

"The next day I went to Mm with the second letter. 

" ' It's lying yon have been to me,' he said. ' It is some plot 
you are concerned in.' 

"'Well,' says I, 'you are not far wrong. I have some 
Iriends who have suffered for the Stuarts, and who have been 
laid by the leg, and it's myself who is trying to get them out 
of the hands of their persecutors.' 

" ' Id that case I am with you,' he said, ' for I have suffered 
for the cause myself; and if you want assistance you can 



" ' Thank you kindly,' says I. * Just at present it is a one- 
man job, but maybe, if I get them out, you will be able to 
give us some advice as to how we had beet manage.' So Ihat 
ia how it stands, your honour." 

"And now tell us how you got away, Kike; you may guess 
how surprised we were when we first made you out, believing 
that you were safe under lock and key at Harwich." 

'The matter was easy enough," Mike said. "It took me 
two or three days to get to understand the position of the place, 
with water all round it except on one side; and it was plain 
that if I were to start running it is little chance I should 
have if I did not hit upon the right road. Luckily they were 
mounting some cannon the day after you were taken away. 
We were ordered to go out and lend a hand, bo it was not 
long before I leamt enough to know which road I ought to 
take. I was always a good runner, your honour, and many 
a prize have I carried off at fairs in the old country before 
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troubleB began. So it seemed to me that if I conld have 
anything of a etart I ought to be able to get ofi. There was 
nearly half a mile betwixt the town and the place where the 
narrow ground at whose end it stood widened out into the 
country. If I could only hold my own as far as that, I could 
take to the woods and lanes and save myaelf . 

" A guard of soldiers with muskets and bayonets went out 
with us, and at the end of the second day I managed to slip 
off and hide behind a pile of cannon-balls. The rest assem- 
bled at a spot about fifty yards away, to be counted before they 
marched to prison again. As soon as the others had got there, 
and the guards had gathered round, I went off as hard as I 
could tear. And a good start I should have got if it hadn't 
been that a sentry on a fort close by, fired his piece at me; 
still I had a good hundred yards' start. The guards set to 
to run after me, and when they got in sight of me fired their 
guns ; but they were flurried, and the bullets flew past without 
one of them touching me. Then I felt pretty safe; if they 
Stopped to load their muskets I should get clean away ; if, 
as I expected, they would not stop for that, they would not 
have a chance with me, carrying tbeir muskets and cartridge- 
boxes and belts. I had taken off my coatee and boots while I 
was waiting for the start, and went up the hill like a deer. 
I did not look round till I got to the top; then I found that I 
had gained a hundred yards of them. I doubled down a 
lane at once, and then struck through some orchards, and 
ran without stopping maybe a couple of miles. 

"I never heard any more of the soldiers, and knew that 
for the present I was safe, though maybe they would send 
some dragoons to scour the country when the news come in. 
I went on at a Jog-trot till it was quite dark ; then I sat down 
to think what I should do next. I had got my four louis with 
me for th^ hadn't found them when they searched me. The 
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first thing was to get some duda, and I walked along till I saw 
a light in a cottage, which I entered. There wete two women 
there. I told them at once that I wanted clothes, and was 
ready to pay for them ; but that if they would not give them 
to me for money, I should take them without paying. 
Though I could see that they doubted the payment, and re- 
garded me as a robber, they brought out the clothes, which 
belonged, one of the women said, to her husband. I took 
what I wanted. 

"'Now,' I said, 'how much shall I pay you for these?" 

"They were still terribly frightened, and said that I was 
welcome. However, I put one of my louis down on the table. 
This was certainly more than the clothes ever cost, so Isaid: 

"'Here is a gold piece, but I want a shilling in change 
to buy food with.' 

"At first they evidently hardly thought that I was in 
earnest; then at last, when they found that I really intended 
to give the money, they brightened up, and not only gave 
me a shilling in change, but offered me some bread and 
cheese, which I was glad enough to take. Then I put the 
clothes on over my own, not wishing to lave anything behind 
that would show searchers that it was I who had been there. 
I told the woman that the coin was a French one, but that it 
was worth about the same aa an English guinea. I advised 
them to put it away for the present, and not to try and 
change it for a few weeks, as enquiries might be made as 
to how they obtained it. 

" I had no difilculty on my way up to London. I avoided 
the main road till I got to Colchester, and after that walked 
boldly on, having money to pay for victuals. When X got 
to town I changed another of my louis at a money-changer'a. 
He asked me where I had got it, and when I said that it was 
no buflinees of his, but that it had been paid me by a French 
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Huguaiofr genUemaii who had lately arrived, and for whom 
I had bSOT doing some work, and as there are many of these 
Huguenots in London, he was satiefied, and changed it for 
me. I then fell across the Irish porter I told you of. He 
told me wbereabouta I could get lodgings, and advised me 
to apply to one of the men who let out a number of sedan- 
chairs, to hire one out to me by the week. Well, your 
honour, once I had taken the lodging, I thought no more 
of the chair, but went about the business for which I had 
come to London. I had not been an hour in the town before 
I made the acquaintance of half a dozen at least of my coun- 
trymen, and found out which was the prison in which you 
were kept. At first I thought of going there and giving 
myself up on condition that I might be employed as your 
servant. Then I thought, perhapa they would not keep their 
word to me, but would aend me back to Harwich; and then 
the thought struck me that I might some way or other get 
yonr honours out of prison. 

"When I first saw the place it seemed to me that it was 
impossible. The place was mighty strong, the windows all 
barred, and I had no means of finding out where you were 
lodged. I spent a whole day in prowling round and round the 
jail, but aorta an idea came into my thick head though I bate 
it wid my fists till it was sore, for, says I to myself, there is no 
lock so strong but it can be picked if you do but know the 
right way. It was the second day when I espied a little bit of 
white stuff at one of the windows. It might be a signal or it 
might not, and even if it was there was no reason why it 
should be yours, except that, I said to myself, Mr. Kennedy is 
not the boy to sit quietly in prison if he can see any possible 
way of slipping out of it. His head is crammed full of ideas ; 
so I will walk near and inveetigat« the matter. As I came 
close I could make out that there was someone behind the 
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bars, but I could not see who it was. Of course I did not 
corns straight to the apot, but went about promiBCUousIy. 

" For anjthoiug I could tell there might be Bomeoae in the 
towers watching me. Then I saw a hand drop a little white 
parcel, and I found it without much trouble and went off with 
it. It was as much bb I could do to keep ni;Belf from rmming 
like a madnmn, for I felt somehow sure that it was you who 
had dropped it, but of course it was not until I got it read for 
mo that I was certain. After that, your honour, it was all 
easy enou^ You told me what to do and I did it. There 
was a little difficulty about the saw, but I got it through one of 
the chair-men, who told me, when I asked him, that he bad the 
acquaintance of some cracksmen — more shame to him — and 
that be could get such a thing as I wanted through them. 
I was not surprised, for I had already heard that many of the 
chair-men worked in connection with the bad characters, let- 
ting them know which way they were coming with people 
horn an entertainment, and carrying them down lanes where 
there was little chance of the watch interfering. It went 
against the grain to have dealings with such a man, for I was 
bom of honest people, but if the ould gentleman himself had 
offered me a couple of saws, And I knew that I would have to 
give him a tbousand years extra of purgatory, I would have 
dosed with the bargain. Those two saws cost me another 
louis, and cheap enough too. After that it was aU plain 
sailing, and the money you lowered to me was much more 
than sufficient for all the other things. And now, what is 
your honour going to do next! " 

" That is more than I can tell you, Mike. We must talk 
it over." 

This was a matter that tbey bad already discussed in their 
cell after they had once made their preparations for flight. 
Closely watched as they were when with the other i^oera, it 
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would have been impossible to hare communicatod their plans 
to them ; but even if thej could have done bo the; could Bee no 
possible wa; in which the others could share in their escape. 
Iloubtlees the doors of their cells were also strong and heav;, 
and could all these difficulties have been overcome there would 
have been passagee, corridors, and staircases to traverse, with 
the certainty of meeting with Bome of the night watchmen who 
patrolled them, and the; would finally have had to force the 
door into their cell. They were therefore reluctantly obliged 
to abandon the hope of liberating their friends, and decided 
that, once away, they must endeavour to cross to France with- 
out delay. The king would doubtless have been before now 
informed by his agents in London of the determination of the 
English Qovemment to bring aU the prisoners to execution, 
but nevertheless it would be their duty to obtain on audience 
and implore him to take steps to save them. They would, 
therefore, on their arrival in Paris, at once see General Ham- 
ilton and other ofBcere of rank, and beg them to accom- 
pany them to Versailles to act as apokeemen, and to influence 
the king in their favour. 



KIDHAPPDia k MnnSTSB 

TN spite of the war between the countries communica- 
tions were frequent. Smuggling boats brought over, with 
their cargoes of wine and brandy. Huguenot fugitives, and by 
the same means secret agents carried back news of events in 
Paris, to the Government. Having decided upon makinp; for 
the coast without delay, Desmond and his friends next dis- 
cussed the port to which they had best travel and which seemed 
to ofier the fairest opportunities. They agreed that We^- 
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montli seemed to be most advantageous, as it was from there 
that the communications with Brittany were chiefly main- 
tained. At the same time it was evident that considerable 
difficulty would be experienced in diacoTeringr the men en- 
gaged in Buch traffic and in making an arrangement with 
them, and it was alHmportant that no time should be lost, 
for there was no saying when the trial might come on. 

" If we could but get hold of Godolphin," Desmond said 
next morning, " we might get an order from him to embarii 
in one of the boats that cany hie agents." 

The others laughed. "Yes; and if you could get hold of 
Anne you might persuade her to sign an order for the release 
of our comrades." 

Desmond did not answer, but sat thinking for a few min- 
utes. "It is not BO impossible as you seem to imagine," he 
said at last. " Doubtless, like everyone else, he goes in a se- 
dan-chair to the meeting of the council, and returns in the 
same manner. There are two ways in which we could man- 
age the matter. Of course be has bis own chair, with his 
chair-men in livery. We might either make these men drunk 
and assume their dress, or attack them suddenly on the way; 
then we should of course gag and bind them, and carry him 
here or to some other place that we might decide upon, and 
force him to give us an order for the boatmen to take us across 
the channel at once. Of course we should have horses in 
readiness, and ride for the coast. We should have a twelve 
hours' start, for it would be that time before our landlady 
came in as usual with our breakfast, when Qodolphin would, 
of course, be released." 

The two officers looked at each other astounded at the 
audacity of the scheme that Desmond had quietly propounded. 
O'Sullivan was the first to speak. " Are you really in earnest, 
Kennedy t" 

<kM8) l 
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"Quite in earnest. I do not see why it should not be 
done." 

" Well, you are certainly the coolest hand I ever came 
acroee," Olfeil said; "you are propoeing to seize the first 
minister in England aa if it were merely an affair of carrying 
off a pret^ girl quite willing to be captured. The idea seejus 
moufitrouB, and yet, aa you put it, I do not see why it might 
not succeed." 

" I hardly think that it could fail," Desmond said quietly. 
" De Tulle managed to carry off the Baron de Pointdeiter'B 
daughter from the court of Veraalllee, and did so without any 
hitch or difficulty; surely three Irishmen could arrange an 
affair of this sort as well as a French vicomte." 

" If it is to be done," O'Sullivan said, " I think the second 
plan is best. Tou might fail in making the chair-men drunk, 
or at any rate sufficiently drunk to aHow them to be despoiled 
of their clothes, whereas you could hare no difficulty in silen- 
cing a couple of chair-men by a sudden attack — a sharp rap 
on the head with these bludgeons ought to settle that 
affair." 

" Quite so," Desmond agreed ; " and while Mike and one of 
us were so employed, the other two might throw open the 
doors of the chair and gag Oodolphin before he was con- 
scious of what was happening." 

" It all seems simple enough, Kennedy, and if it were a 
citizen one would think nothing of the undertaking; but it is 
nothing short of high treason for us thus to make free with 
the person of the chief minister of England." 

" That is a matter that does not concern me at all, (VNeil ; 
if we were captured now, we should be executed for high 
treason with the others, and if we carried off Anne herself 
they could not do much more to us. Nov, it seems to me that 
if you are both agreed that we should carry out the plan, the 
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fiist thing to be done is to arrange for horeee, or, better still, 
for B light cart to can? the four of us. I should think that 
Mike would, among his acquaintances, be able to hear of a 
man with a couple of fast horses and such a cart aa we re- 
quire, who would agree to drive us to the coast, arranging a 
change of horses on thewa;. He coidd offer ten louie, which 
would be a sum that a man of that kind would be well satis- 
fied with." 

"I will see to that, 7001 honour; I have no doubt that I 
can find such a man without difficulty. When would 7011 
want him t" 

" To-ui^t, certainly, with the arrangement that if we do 
not come to the appointed spot we aball be there to-morrow 
night, fiecollect ten louis is all we can afford, but if he wants 
an; more he must have it. 

" Well, we will leave that to tou." Then he went on to the 
others : " We bad better go down to St James's. Mike can go 
out and buy us three shock-wigs, with which we can cover our 
hair and look our parts better. We had better separate when 
we get there, and watch the entrances to the palace, gazing 
about like nistics; then we can get into a conversation with 
any servant that we see, and try and find out from which door 
members of the council usually issue, and about what hour. 
We coold succeed without that, because we should notice the 
chairs waiting for them. Still, it is as well that we should 
get all the information we can. There will be, doubtless, 
personages leaving who have been with the Frinceea Anne; 
they might go out by another entrance, and therefore we 
should misB our man." 

" You will have more than the two chair-men to deal with, 
your honour, for there are sure to be two link-men with the 

" Well, it will be as easy to dispose of four men as of two, 
Mike." 
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"Every bit, your honour, and the more of them the more 
divarBion," 

An hour later the; set out, now bo well disguised that no 
one would have dreamt that the three Irishmen were officers 
in a French regiment, and before noon Desmond succeeded 
in obtainiDg from a scullion employed in the palace the partic- 
ulars that he required. On saying that he had but just come 
to London and wanted to get a sight of the great people, the 
present of a shilling sufficed to extract the information from 
the boy; and Desmond then rejoined his companions, and they 
at onoe returned to their lodgings, where they found Mike 
awaiting them. 

"I have managed it, your honour, hut it will cost twelve 
louis. I went to the man from whom I got the saws, and he 
said at once that the affair could be managed easily, and 
sure enough he took me to the shop of a man who, he said, 
sometimes act«d with cracksmen. The fellow was sharp 
enough to see at once that it was something special that we 
wanted the horses for, but after some bargaining he agreed to 
do it for twelve gold pieces, and, if necessary, to get a change 
of horses twice on the road. He will be ready with his cart 
at twelve o'clock a hundred yards or so outside the last houses 
on the south side of the Old Kent Road. I could not tell him 
which port you would go to, but he said from there he could 
go to Dover, or turn ofi so as to make for Southampton or 
Weymouth. It is to be twelve pounds if it is to Dover or 
Southampton; fift«en pounds if it is to Weymouth." 

" That is satisfactory," Desmond said. " Now we have 
nothing else to do till ten o'clock to-night, when, as the boy 
said the council generally ends, though we will be there an 
hour earlier in case they should leave before. Now I think 
we bad better find out where Oodolphin's house is, and fix 
upon the beat spot for the attack, and how we shall each sta- 
tion ourselves." 
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This part of the business offered no difficulties. They 
found that the minister would probably be carried through 
St. James's Park, and they fixed upon the spot where they 
would await his comine. 

Mike was to attack the first porter; O'Sullivan was to fol- 
low close behind him and at the same momeDt fell the rear- 
moet man. O'Neil and Desmond, who were t« conceal them- 
Belvss among trees on opposite sides of the path, were to 
spring out and strike down the link-bearers, and then enter 
the chair and bind and gag tbe minister. Mike was sent out 
to buy a pot of black paint with which to efface the gildings 
of the chair, and to reduce its appearance to that ordinarily 
used by the citizens. He was ordered to get a supply of rope 
and some wood to make gags for the men they were to stun. 
The others were to post themselves at the spot agreed on, 
while Deamond was to remain at the entrance to the palace 
by which ministers would issue, to note Lord Oodolphin's 
chair, and when he was fairly on hia way to follow it for a 
ahort distance to make sure that it was being taken through 
the park, and then to run on and warn the others to be in 
readiness. 

On their return to their lodging tbey ate the dinner that 
Mike had got in for them, and as they drank their wine, laughed 
and joked over their enterprise, for now that they were fairly 
embarked upon the scheme the two officers were aaeafcer as 
Desmond in the matter, and were much more excited over the 
prospect than he was. Before nine o'clock they and Ifike 
were posted in the park, and Desmond was at the entrance 
to the palace. Here seven or eight chairs with their bearers 
and link-men were assembled. As most of the porters were 
hired men Desmond readily entered into conversation with 
them, and expressed hia desire to see the great persons and 
team which were their chairs, so that he should know them as 
they entered them. 
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In half an hour there vita a stir, and a servant coming out, 
shouted: "His Grace the Duke of Somerset's chair." This 
was at once brought up to the door. Next came a call for 
the chair of Mr. Henry Boyle, who was followed by Haroourt, 
the attorney-general, then the chair of My Lord Godolphin 
was aummoued. 

Deemond and three or four others who had gathered to see 
the members of the council come out had been ordered off 
by the sentries as soon as the first chair was called, but 
remained near enough to hear the names. To his satisfaction 
Godtdphin's chair was carried off in the direction they had 
anticipated, and he at once ran on and joined his componious. 
Presently the lights carried by the two link-men were seen 
approaching, and as the chair came abreast of him he shouted, 
"Nowl" 

Almost simultaneously the four heavy cudgels alighted on 
the heads of the fonr men, levelling thran senseless to the 
ground, and O'Neil and Deemond sprang to the chair and 
wrenched the door open, while O'Sullivan and Mike bound 
the four men and thrust the gags into their mouths. Lord 
Godolphin had been thrown from his seat by the sudden 
fall of hb bearers, and was seized and bound before he was 
conscious of what had happened. Then his captors assisted 
the others in carrying the fallen men to some distance from 
the path. A couple of minutes sufficed to cover the gliding 
and armorial bearings upon the chair. The torches were still 
burning on the ground. One of these was stamped out; 
Desmond took the other. Mike and O'Sullivau went between 
the poles and adjusted the leathern straps over their shoulders 
and started. 

Emerging from the park at Charing's Cross, past the old 
church of St. Martin's in the Fields, and keeping round the 
walls to Holbom Bars, they made their way to their lodging, 
and Godolphin was carried into their room, which was on 
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the ground-floor. Mike and O'Keil then took the chair away 
and left it in a narrow allej, where it was not likely to attract 
attention until the morning. Not until they returned was 
anything said to their prisoner. It had been agreed that 
O'Neil, as the aenior, was to be spokeaman of the part?. 

"Lord Godolphin," he said, "I regret that circumstances 
have obliged us to use force towards you, but our necessities 
compel ua to leave the country at once, and it has appeared to 
us that in no way coifld we get away so expeditiously as with 
the aid of your lordship. We will now set you free. I must 
tell you beforehand that if you attempt to raise your voice 
and give the alarm we shall be constrained to blow out your 
brains." 

Kike now released him from the bonds and removed the 
gag from his mouth, but for a time the minister was incapable 
of speech, being choked by anger at the treatment he had met 
with. 

" Ton will repent this outrage" he burst out at last. 

" I think not, air," O'Neil said quietly. " At any rate we 
are quite ready to take our chance of that. In order that you 
may feel at ease with us, I have no hesitation in telling you 
who we are. We are the three French officers who, as no 
doubt you have heard, yesterday escaped from Newgat«, and 
we are anxious to get out of the country as soon as possible. 
It will be also a guarantee to you that we have no designs 
on either your pockets or your person." 

Angry as he still was, it waa evident by the expression of 
the treasurer's face that the information waa a relief to him, 
for indeed he had supposed that be had been carried oS by 
political enemiea and was very uncertain as to what would 
befall him. 

" What is it that you require then ? " he asked after a pause. 

Merely this, sir; that you will give ua an order upon an 
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aeent through whom you commiuiicate with France to take us 
across the channel immediately." 

" Well, sentlemen," Godolphin said more calmly, " I must 
say your coolness surprises me. Your escape yesterday was 
of course reported to ub, and the manner in which you 
obtained that rope by which you descended is a mystery that 
the jail authorities are wholly unable to solve. If you obtain 
the order you desire, will you give me your word of honour 
that it shall be used in a manner in no way hostile to the 
interests of this country, but solely, as you say, for the pur- 
pose of conveying you across the channel t " 

"That promise we give willingly. We must ask you ttf 
pledge your honour as a gentleman that the order you give us 
will be a genuine one — a matter that we cannot ascertain 
until we arrive at the address given. We are willing to play 
fairly with you, sir, but if you do not do the same we shall 
certainly return to London, though in some different guise, 
and, if so, I warn you that no guards will save you from our 
vengeance." 

"You need not threaten, sir," Lord Godolphin said calmly. 
"I will give you the order to the person to whom such com- 
munications are addressed, and it shall be couched in the same 
words as usual." 

Desmond placed a sheet of paper, pen, and ink before him. 
H^ dating it from the Treasury, wrote: 

To John Dawhina, Mariner, High Street, Rye. Urgent. 

On ike receipt of this you will at once convey the hearer 
and three persona with him and land them in tome Convenient 
apoi in France. 

He then added his signature. "Kow, gentlemen, what 
next," he said, looking up. 

O'Keil looked at his companions, and then they spoke for a 
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moment together. " We are about to start at once, my lord," 
he said, " and it was our intentioo to have left you bound and 
gagged until the morning, when the woman of the house 
would have assuredly found you and released you ; but as you 
have acceded to our request at once, we will, if you give ue 
your word of honour that you will raise no alarm aud say 
no word of this busineas imtil eight o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, let you depart at once." 

"Thank you for your courtesy, gentlemen, and for your 
confidence in my honour. I am, indeed, anxious to return 
home at onoe. If I do not do so, there will be a hue and cry 
for me, and by the time I return in the morning all London 
will know that I am missing. I naturally should not wish 
this adventure to become a matter of common talk, in the first 
place because the position in which you have placed me can 
scarcely be called a pleasant one; and secondly, because the 
BUCoesB of your enterprise might lead others to make similar 
attempts on my person or that of my colleagues. Even now, 
I fear that my servants, when sufficiently recovered, will go to 
my bouse and give the alarm." 

" I do not think that that is likely to be the case, my lord," 
O'Neil said, " as we took the precaution of gagging and bind- 
ing them, and laid them down some distance from the road- 
aide. If on your return home you find they have not arrived, 
you have but to send a couple of your servants out to release 
them. You can give them strict orders that no word is to be 
said of the affair, and make them to imderstand you were 
attacked in error, and that tlie ruffians who took part in the 
outrage at once released you upon discovering your identity." 

" Very good, sir," Godolphin said, with a grim smile. " I 
must really compliment you all on your fertility of resource 
and invention. And now, is there anything else that I can do 
for you I" 
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" There U one small favour," Deemoiid said. " Tour lord- 
ship has doubtless twenty guineas in your possession. Tou 
would greatly oblige us if you would give us them for so many 
louis. These you will have no difficulty in ezcbanging, 
whereas the exhibition of French money on our part might ex- 
cite suspicion." 

Lord Godolphin placed his hand in bis pocket, drew out 
a heavy purse, and, opening it, counted out twenty guineas. 
CNeil took these up and handed to bim twenty louis pieces. 

" One more question, gentlemen. What has become of my 
sedan-chair t " 

" It is in an alley hard by," O'Neil said, " and as we are our- 
selves going in your direction we will carry it to your door." 

" Tou are obliging indeed, sir. If it had been found, the 
escutcheon on the panels would have shown that it was mine." 

" I fear, my lord, that you will iiave to have it repainted, for 
before starting with you we took the precaution to put black 
paint over the gilding and panels; still, the lining and fit- 
tings would show that it belonged to some person of wealth 
and importance. As you have been so obliging to us we will 
gladly escort you with it to your door." 

" I shall be glad, indeed, of that, gentlemen, for I certainly 
should not care about travelling alone through these lanes and 
alleys, which have by no means a good reputation." 

"We are ready to start at once, my lord," O'Neil said. 
" We have a long journey to perform, and although there is 
now no need for extraordinary speed we shall be glad to be 
off." 

They were ready at once, having settled with their landlady 
before starting out in the evening, telling her that they had 
heard of a job and should start early in the morning. Mike 
and Desmond fetched the empty chair, and they then started, 
Godolphin walking with the other officers in front. 
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" ThU ia tlie most suiprising adventure that ever happened 
to mfi," Ixird Godolphin aaid; "and it ia a pity that officers 
who possess the nit to plan an escape from N'ewgate, and to 
ensure a q>eedy flight from the country by carrying me off, 
are not in the service of Her Majesty." 

"We may yet be in the British service some day, my 
Iord,'*0'Sullivanlaughed;"butImay tell you that my friend 
and myself disclaim any credit in contriving the matter of 
which you spoke, that being solely the work of our young com- 
rade, who is at present the youngest ensign in our regiment." 
" Then he must be a shrewd fellow, indeed," Oodolphin said, 
"likely to do service in any position to which he may at- 
tain." 

They walked sharply. Several times rough men came and 
peered at them, but Godolphin was wrapped in a cloak, and 
the appearance of those with him showed that hard knocks 
rather than booty would be the result of interfering with 
tbem. On reaching Lord Oodolphin's house they placed the 
sedan-chair on the at«pB. 

" Qood-night to you, gentlemen, and good fortune 1 " Lord 
Godolphin said ; " the lesson has not been lost, and I shall take 
good care in future to have a strong escort." 

They then crossed Westminster Bridge and made rapidly 
for the spot where the cart was waiting for them. " Ton are 
an hour after your time," the man said. "I had begun to 
think that something had gone wrong with you." . 

" That is not the case," O'Neil said ; " but we have certaiiJy 
been detained longer than we anticipated." 

"Where are we going to!" 

" To Rye." 

"That will suit me very well," the man said. "I have 
viends along that road, and shall have no trouble about 
horses." 
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Thej Btarted at oace at a rattling pace, the ammolB, though 
but sorry-looking creatures, being speed; and accustomed to 
long jourUefs. It was evident from the uian's maimer that he 
believed his passengers were cracksmen who had just suc- 
cessfully carried out an enterprise of importauoe. He ex- 
pressed stupriee that they had brought no luggage with them. 
They did not care to undeceive him. Mike had brought with 
him a bottle of good brandy, and a drink of this soon removed 
the vexation the man had felt at being kept waiting for them. 
Twice during the journey they changed horses, each time at 
small wayside inns, where some pass-word, given by the driver, 
at once roused the landlord into activity. But a few minutes 
were spent in the changes, and the fifty miles to Rye were ac- 
complished in seven hours — a very unusual rate of speed along 
the badly-kept roads of the period. When the car drew up in 
the High Street of I^e, the four occupants were scarce able 
to stand, so bruised and shaken were they by their rapid 
passage over the rough road. They handed the twelve pounds 
agreed upon to the driver, adding another as a token of their 
satisfaction at the speed at which he hod driven them, and then 
enquired for the house of William Dawkins. It was close by 
and upon knocking at the door it was opened by the man him- 
seU. 

" I have a message to deliver to you in private," O'Neil said. 
The man nodded, and led the way indoors, where the letter 
was handed to him. 

" That is all right," he said. " My craft is always ready to 
set sail at an hour's notice, and if the wind holds fair I will 
land you on the French coast before nightfall. I see that 
your business is urgent, or you would not have put on dis- 
guises before leaving Loudon. I suppose ;ou have brought 
other clothes to land in ^ " 

" We have not," O'Nei! said. " We came away in such a 
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hurr; ihat we did not think of it until on the road, and then 
we thought that we might procure them here." 

" There will be no difSculty about that," the sailoc said. " I 
will go out and warn m; men that we shall Bail in half an 
hour, and then I can get any garments that you desire: for 
doubtless you do not wish to attract comment by the pur- 
chase of clothes that would seem unfitted to your present 
position ? " 

" That is BO," O'SulliTan said, " and we shall gladly embrace 
your offer. We should like three suits such as are worn by 
persons of fair position in France, and one proper for a serv- 
ing man." 

" I cannot get you quite French f oshion, sir, but they do 
not differ much from our own; and with a. cloak each, I have 
no doubt that you would pass without attracting attention — ■ 
that is of course, if you speak French well." 

"As well OS English," O'Neil said, "Here are seven 
pounds in gold, which will, I should think, be sufficient; if 
not, we are provided with French gold for use after landing 
there." 

" I have no doubt it will suffice, air; if not, I will pay what 
is the excess and you can settle with me afterwards." 

In three-quarters of an hour after their arrival at Kye they 
were dreesed in their new disguises and on board the little 
lugger, which at once started down the river, vhich was at 
that time much more free from shoals and difficulties than it 
is at present. 

"Your boat seems fast," Desmond remarked, as, having 
cleared the mouth of the river, she put out to sea. 

" She is fast, sir; the fastest thing that sails out of Hye. 
She needs be, for the gentlemen who come to me ore always 
in a hurry." 

" I suppose you have no fear of English cruisers t " 
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" Not at all. I have tlie order you bronflit with jou, and 
bare only to show it to any English ship of war that overhauls 
ua, for them to let uh go on at once. I am careful whea I get 
near the French coast, for although their big craft never ven- 
ture out far, there are numbers of chaase-marie patrolling the 
coaet. However, even if caught by them it would be but a 
temporary detention, for I am well known at Etaplee, which is 
always my port, unless specially directed to land my passen- 
gers elsewhere." 

The wind was fresh and favourable, and at six o'clock in the 
afternoon they entered the little port. Some gendarmes came 
down to the wharf. 

" We need have no fear of tbem," William Dawkins said. 
"Their lieutenant is paid handsomely for keeping his eyes 
shut and asking no questions." 

" So you are back again," the officer said. " Why, it is not 
a week since you were here ! " 

" No, it is but aix days since I sailed.** 

" And you have four passengers t " 

" That's the number, sir. The Irish gentlemen are desirons 
of entering the service of France." 

The officer nodded. " WeU, gentlemen, you will find plenty 
of your countrymen in Paris; and, as everyone knows, there 
are no better or braver soldiers in His Majesty's service." 

The friends had already enquired from William Dawkins 
whether there was any passage-money to pay, saying that they 
had forgotten to ask before starting. 

" Not at all. I am well paid by Glovemment. My boat ia 
always retained at a price that suits me well, and I get so 
much extra for every voyage I make. No, sir, thank you; I 
will take nothing for myself; but if you like to give half a 
guinea to the crew to drink success to you, I will not say no." 

The party made no stay at Etaplee, but at once ordered 
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a chaise and poet-horaes; then, changing at every post-house, 
and suffering vastly lees discomfort than they experienced in 
the journey to Rye— the roads being better kept in France 
than tbey were on the English side of the channel — they 
arrived in Paris at eleven o'clock next day. 



CHAPTEEXI 

ON THB FROKTIEB 

AN entering the barrack-yard they found that the regiment 
had marched ten days before for the frontier, and that 
Lord Oalmoy's regiment had taken their place. Th^ went at 
once to his quarters and told Um that, having effected their 
escape, they had travelled with all speed to inform the king 
of the determination of the English Qovemment to bring the 
Irish officers to execution, and to implore him to intervene in 
their favour. 

" I will go with you to Versailles at onoe," Lord Oalmoy 
said; "but as you have no uniforms, and the king is very 
strict on matters of etiquette, three of my officers will lend 
you their suits and swords. While they are being fetched, 
sit down and share my meal, for doubtless you have not 
waited to eat on the road." 

He then gave the necessary instructions, and half an hour 
later the three officers, now in uniform, started with him on 
horseback for Versailles. The king had just returned from 
hunting, and it was an hour before Lord Oalmoy could obtain 
an audience with him. He had on the road told the others he 
felt sure that the king, who was well served by bis agents in 
London, had already heard of the intention of the English 
Oovemment, but as to whether he had sent off a remonstrance 
he was of course ignorant 
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" I ahall pnea the matter etronglj upon him, and point out 
the deep feeling that will be excited thronghout hia Irieh 
and Scotch troops if nothinc is done to save the priaonera. 
Louis is a politic monarch," he said, " and, knowing our worth 
and that of his Scotch soldiers, I think that he will, on my 
representations, bestir himself. Wauchop has man; times 
performed brilliant Bervices and deeerrea well of France. 
However, we shall see." 

When the; were admitted to the audience Lord Qalmoy 
introduced the three soldiers of O'Brien's regiment aa coming 
that morning to Forie, having effected their escape from New- 
gate. As he repeated their names the king looked aharply at 
Desmond. 

" Ah, ah I " he aaid, " bo out young ensign is in the thi<^ of 
adventures again. These we will hear presently. Well, my 
lord, why have they come here so hurriedly after thmr ar- 
rival I " 

" They came to infonn Tour Majesty that the English 
Government have determined to execute Colonel Francis 
Wauchop and the twelve officers of their regiment who were 
on board the Salisbury captured on the coast of Scotland." 

Desmond, who was watching the king's face closely, saw 
that this was no news to him, and that he was annoyed by its 
being now brought to his notice, for doubtless the fato of a 
colonel and a dozen young officers was a matt«r that affected 
him little; and that, had the matter not been forced upon him, 
he would not hav« troubled about it, but, when it was too 
late, would have professed entire ignorance of the intentions 
of the English Government. He only said, however, "It is 
incredible that there can be an intention to execute officers in 
our service captured upon a warlike expedition." 

"It is but too true, sir. Against Colonel Wauchop they 
have no ground for severity. By the convention o£ Limerick 
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he and all other officers were formally permitted to enter Your 
UajeBtyB service; but the young lieuteuBsts hare, of course^ 
joined long sinoe that time and therefore cannot benefit by 
the terms of the oonvention, and could with a show of juatioo 
be executed aa English aubjecta, traitors serring against their 
country." 

" We are afraid that our remonstrance would have but little 
effect with the English QoTemment." 

Lord Oahnoy smiled slightly, for it was notorious that 
ne^tiatioDB had gone on between King James and his coun- 
cillors and several of the members of the English Ministry, 
Marlborough himself being more than suspected of having 
B secret understanding with the little court at St. Qermain. 
He only said, however, " Your Majeet; has in your bands the 
power of compelling the English Oovemment to alter their 
determination in this matter." 

" How BO, my lord ) " the king asked in much surprise. 

"You have, sire, many prisoners. Frenchmen of the re- 
formed religion who had entered the service of the Protestant 
princes — your enemies, and who were taken in Dutch and 
Flemish towns we have captured ; these stand in the same re- 
lation towards Your Majesty as the Irish officers towards Eng- 
land. You have, then, but to inform the government there 
that if the? in any way harm the Irish officers and non-coiQ- 
missioned officers in their hands yon will at once execute a 
similar number of these French Protestant officers, whom you 
have hitherto treated as prisoners of war. Then poasib^T an 
exchange might be effected. Your Majesty will, I think, 
pardon me for saying that unless steps are token to save 
these officers' lives the matt«r is likely to have a very bad 
effect on the Irish and Scotch regiments, whose ardour will 
not be improved by the knowledge that in case of a reverse 
they vrill, if not Ulled in the field, be executed as traitors. 
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(or nearly half of the men who are now Berring tutve joined 
pnce the formation of the Brigade and are not protected by 
the tanas of Uie Limerick treaty. They are devoted to Your 
Mojesty'a Berrice, and are ready to lay down their liree freely 
for the cause of France; but it woidd not be fair that they 
should also run the risk of execution if tbey are by nusf ortune 
made prisoners." 

"There is much in what you say. Lord Oalmoy, and 
you certainly point out a way by which theee officera can he 
saved. A meeeenger shall start in an hour's time with a letter 
to the English Government. It shall be delivered at their 
headquarters in Flanders by noon to-morrow, with a request 
that it shall be forwarded by special messenger to the British 
minister; and we will have a proclamation posted in Paris 
and in the various camps of the army saying that we have 
warned the English Oovemment that imless the officers and 
men captured off the coast of Scotland are treated as prisoners 
of war, we shall retaliate by treating all French officers taken 
in foreign service in the same way, and that we have further- 
more offered to exchange an equal number of such officers and 
men in our bands for those held by the British Government.'' 

" I thank Your If ajesty most respectfully and heartily in 
the name of all the foreign officers in your service. Even 
should, unfortunately, the English Government refuse to 
pardon or exchange their prisoners, it will be seen that Tour 
Kajesty has done all in your power to save them, and there 
will be a general feeling of reprobation throughout Europe at 
the conduct of the English Ministry." 

" We beg these officers to wait in the ante-room while we 
dictete our deapatch and proclamation to our secretary. We 
would fain question them as to how tbey effected their 
escape from their prison, and bor thf^r have made so speedy 
ft journey here." 
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Lord Galmo; boved and retired with the oUiere. 

" We have done well," he said, " better indeed than I had 
hoped. Now, hATing succeeded in Bsving onr countxTmen's 
livee, which 1 doubt not would have been otherwise sacrificed, 
I shall retorn at once to Paris, for there is an inspection of 
m7 regiment this afternoon." 

"We have been fortunate indeed," O^eil said, when 
Lord Ofllmo7 had left. " I have no doubt the king had heard 
that the English Government had resolved to execute the 
prisoners, but I question whether he would have stirred in the 
matter had it not been for Oalmoys repreaentation." 

" I am sure by his manner that he bad received the news 
before," Deemond said, " and, as you sa;, had not intended 
to interfere. It was the suggestion that he might threaten 
retaliation, and that the effect of his not moving in the matter 
would be very bad among bis Irish troops, that decided him 
to interfere. He maj have felt that any mere protest made 
by him would have had little effect, and it is not his nature 
to expose himself to a rebuff; but directly he saw that he 
had an effective weapon in his hands he took the matter up as 
warmly as we could wish." 

In point of fact the king's threat had the desired efFect, and 
two months later the imprisoned officers and men wwe ex- 
changed for an equal number of Hngnenots. 

In a quarter of an hour the three officers were again sum- 
moned to the king's presence. With him was a tall dark 
officer of distinguished mien whom CNeil and (ySuIliTan 
both recognized as the I>uke of Berwick, one of the most 
famous generals of the time. He bad been in command 
of the French forces in Spain, from which he had been 
recalled suddenly two days before in order that the king, who 
had a great confidence in him, might consult him as to the 
general plan of operations in that country and in the nortU 
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before deqiab^hiiig bim to join the ann; in FUnders. This 
was conuDuided b; the Duke of Burpimdy and the Duke of 
Vendome jointly; and aa both were headstrong and obstinate, 
and by no means agreed Bs to the operations to be undertaken, 
the king had determined to send Berwick there in order that 
he might by his military genius and influence bring matters 
to a better state between the two dukes, and arrange with 
them some definite plan by which the tide of fortune, which 
had hitherto gone against the French, might be arrested. 
■The king appeared now to be in a good humour. "And 
now, young sirs," he said, " I hare on hour at leisure, and 
would fain hear a true account of your adventures, omitting 
nothing. I have no doubt, Monsieur Kennedy, that your 
ready wit had no small share in the matter." 

" With your permission. Sire, I will tell the story," CNeil 
said, " for Ur. Kennedy is not likely to place his own share of 
the work in its due prominence." 

The king nodded, and O'Neil gave a detailed account of the 
manner in which they had made their escape and succeeded 
in getting themselves conveyed across the channel in a reesel 
in the Government service, explaining that both affairs were 
due entirely to Desmond's initiative and ingenuity. The king 
listened with great interest, and even laughed at the story of 
the capture of Lord Oodolphin. 

"Tou have all three behaved extremely well," he said. 
" Tou, Monsieur Kennedy, have again shown that you posaees 
unusual shrewdness as well as daring. What think you, 
Dnke, of this young subaltern, who is, we may tell you, the 
hero of whom you have doubtless heard, who twice rescued 
Mademoiselle de Pointdexter from the hands of her abduc- 
tor!" 

"I was told the story yesterday. Sire, and was filled with 
admiration at the boldness and resource of ber rescuer, who 
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wax, I heard, an ensign in (ySrien's regiment; but certainly I 
did not expect to find him so young a man. He has indeed a 
fertility of invention that fills me with surprise. The other 
officers deserve praise for having so willingly followed the 
leadership of their junior, and their generosity in assigning 
to him the whole merit of their undertaking is highly com- 
mendable. It is no easy thing. Sire, to find in young officers — 
especially, if I may say bo, among the cadets of good family, 
who form for the most part the staff of your generals — men 
ready to ezerciee their own discretion when in difficulties, and 
to carry out with due diligence the orders committed to them. 
O'Brien's regiment has marched to the northern frontier; the 
vacancies in the ranks of its officers have been filled up from 
those of other regiments. I should, with Your Majesty's 
permission, be glad to take these three officers on my own 
staff, as, leaving Spain privately in accordance with Your 
Haieaty'a orders, I have brought with me only Oaptain 
Fromart, my secretary, and one young aide-de-camp. I 
should be glad if you would promote Mr. Kennedy to the 
rank of lieutenant." 

" We quite approve of both requests," the king said gra- 
ciously ; " and indeed," he added with a smile, " shall not be al- 
together sort? to see Lieutenant Kennedy employed outside 
our kingdom, for, after making war on his own account with 
one of onr nobles, and kidnapping the first minister of Eng- 
land, there is do saying what enterprise he might next under- 
take. And should he join any of those who trouble the country 
with their plots, we should feel compelled to double our guards 
in order to hold ourself secure from his designs. Well, gentle- 
men, since the Duke of Berwick has appointed you his aides- 
de-camp, the least we can do is to see that you are properly 
fitted out for the expedition. You have, of course, lost your 
tmifonoB, horses, and mon^ in onr aerrio^ and it ie bat just 
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that we should see to j^onr heing refitted. If you. will wait in 
the ante-room ;ou shall each receive an order on our treasur; 
for 8 hundred louis d'ora." 

The three officers bowed deeply in acknowledgment to the 
king, and, bowing also to the Duke of Berwick, returned to 
the ante-room, where present!; one of the royal attendants 
brought to them the three orders on the treasury, and also 
begged them, in the name of the Duke of Berwick, to wait 
until hia audience with the king should be over. They were 
all highly delighted with the change in their position. The 
posts of etaS-officers were, as the duke had said, considered to 
belong almost of right to members of noble familiee, and it 
was seldom that officers of the line could aspire to them. 

" Did I not tell you, Kennedy, that your luck would bring 
good fortune to us allt And by the powers it has done sot 
Faith, if anyone had said a month ago that I should by now 
be on the Duke of Berwick's staff I should have laughed in hia 
face, if indeed I had not quarrelled with him for mocking at 
me. And now here we are, with money to buy horses and out- 
fit, and with no more drilling recruits and attending parades." 

" But not an end to work, O'Sullivan," Desmond Kennedy 
said. " Tou won't find much idle time when you are aerring 
with the duke." 

" Ko. He has the name of being a strict commander, spar- 
ing neither himself nor his soldiers ; and I hare heard that his 
staff have a very hard time of it. However, I am not afraid of 
hard work when it is done on horseback, and there are many 
more chances of promotion on the staff than there are in 
marching regiments. Well, I don't mind being taken prisoner 
a dozen times if this is what cornea of it, providing always that 
you are taken with me, Kennedy, and are there to help me out 
of the scrape." 

"We should have to have Mike prisoner too," Desmond 
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laughed, " foi without hia help we should be in Newgate at 
present." 

" I don't believe it. I am eore that even if he hadn't turned 
vp yon would have managed somehow." 

In a short time the duke came out. " I am likel; to be 
detained here another week before I start for Handera. That 
will give you time to procure your outfit of horses and equip- 
ments and arms. Tou will require two horses each, and 
these should be good ones. I doubt whether, if you get proper 
outfits, the sum that Hia Vajeaty has given you will suffice to 
buy two horses. I have, however, in my stables here, plenty 
of good animals tliat have been taken from the enemy, and 
one will be given to each of you. Therefore it will be only 
necessary for you to purchase one. I am staying here, and 
shonld be obliged, when you have taken a lodging, if you 
would send me your address. I shall then let you know 
where and when you are to join me. Is there anything else 
that you would ask met" 

" I would ask, sir, that I might take my servant with me^" 
Desmond said. 

"Certainly; and you can do so without further question. 
One man more or lees will make no difference to O'Brien's 
regiment, and U would be a pity that you should not have 
him with you, for it is evident that he is at once faithful, 
and possesses a large amount of shrewdness." 

Aiter t*"^T'*"iig the duke for the present of the horses, llie 
three officers, having drawn their money, left tlie palace and 
rode back to Paris. They went first to the barracks, and 
returned the horses and uniforms, with many thanks, to the 
officers who had lent them, had an interview with Lord 
Galmoy, and informed him of their new appointments. 

"Tou have well won them," he said, "and I wish you 
every good fortune. Assuredly you are more likely to rise 
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under the Thike of Berwick tlian as subaltern in the Irish 
Brigade, though promotion ia not slow there owing to the 
vacancies that battle alwaya makes in their ranlcB." 

The? went out and took a lodging together, and then went 
to a military tailor, who promised them their undress and full 
drees suits in four days. Then the; ordered military saddles, 
bridles, and equipments. On the next day, after visiting half 
the Btablee in Paris, they purchased three horsea for them- 
selves, and Desmond bought, in addition, a serviceable animal 
for Hike, with a cavalry saddle and accoutrements, and 
ordered a uniform for him. Each provided himself with a 
sword and a brace of pistols. Hike was greatly pleased when 
Desmond communicated his promotion and appointment to 

" Yon will look grand, your honour, as a general's aide-de- 
camp with your handsome nniform and your horses and all 
that, and 'tis glad I am that we are going to Flanders, for 
from all I have heard from men who have fouffbt in Spain, 
little pleasure is to be had in campaigning there. The food 
is vile, tlie roads are bad. You are choked with dust and 
smothered with heat. As to their making you lieutenant, if 
you had your dues it would be a colonel they should have 
made you, or at any rate a major." 

" There is plen^ of time, Mike," Desmond laughed. " A 
nice colonel I should look, too, leading a thousand men into 
battle. If I obtain a majority In another fifteen years I shall 
consider myself lucky." 

Desmond did not share Mike's gratification that they were 
to campaign with the army of the north instead of with that 
in Spain. However, as he would be fighting against English 
troops in either country, he concluded it would not make 
much difference, especially as, being an aide-de-camp, he 
would not himself have to enter into actual conflict with them. 
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His friends wera heartily glad that their deetlnation was not 
Spain, for all had, like Uike, heard much of the hardshipa 
Bufiered by the troops in that country. 

" I know from what you have said, Kennedy, that if yon 
had had your choice you would have taken Spain, but, put- 
ting aside the beat there, it is but poor work by all accounts. 
You are well nigh starved, you can't get at your enemy, who 
knows bU the mountains and the paths over them, is as diflS* 
cult to catch as one of their fleas, harasses you while you are 
on the march, and shirks fighting as the old one shirks holy 
water. There has only been one fight which could be called 
a battle since the war began; and as for the si^ies, it means 
that you lose a lot of men, and have little credit when yon 
take a place, especially as the moment you go out one way the 
enemy enter on the other side, and there is all your work to be 
done over again." 

" I admit that we shall see a great deal more of war in the 
north," Kennedy said, " and Marlborough and Eugene on the 
other side, and the Dukes of Berwick and YendSme on ours, 
are such skilful commanders that there will be far greater 
interest in the operations, than in carrying on what is little 
more than a partisan war in Spain." 

" Not only that," O'Neil put in, " but there will be a poaai- 
bilit? of getting decent food. While in Spain there are few 
great towns, and these a long distance from each other; in 
Flanders there are towns every few miles, and you are sure of 
decent quarters and good cooking." 

" Why, O'Neil, I did not know that you were particular as 
to your food," Desmond laughed. 

" I can starve as well as another, Kennedy, but when I get 
good food and good wine and good lodgings, I own that I 
prefer it vastly to the fare that our troops have to put up 
with in Spain. I can see no reason why, because you are 
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going to risk your life in battle, you should put up with 
all sorts of miBeriee and incooveiuencee beforehand, if they 
can be avoided. As to fighting against the English, there are 
English both in Spain and Flanders, and in both armies they 
form but a email proportion of the force, thongh I grant will- 
ingly that they are the backbone of both armies. If you look 
at the thing sensibly you will see that we have gained no 
slight advantage by Berwick's going to Manders instead of 
returning to Spain." 

Three days after their preparations were completed, an 
orderly brought a note from the Duke of Berwick. It was 
loief and to the point. 

The rendetvout itaitix o'eloek ioinorrow mominff in front 
of the Louvre, 

(Signed) BERWICK. 

All were glad that the summons had come. They had dis- 
cussed the future from every point of view, and were already 
growing impatient, short as their stay had been in Paris. 
Five minutes before the hour they were at the rendezvous. 
As the clock struck the duke rode up with two officers and an 
escort of six troopers. He looked at their accoutrements and 
horsee, and nodded his head approvingly. 

" Tou will do very well," he said. " I can tell you that the 
gloss of your uniforms wiU not last long in Flanders." The 
other officers were Captain Fromart, who acted as the duke's 
secretary and Lieutenant d'Eynconrt. Mike fell in vrith the 
eecort, behind which also rode the body-servant of the duke 
and the two cavalry men who were the servants of his ofBcers. 
Once beyond the limits of the town, the party broke into a 
trot. The duke rode on ahead, evidently in deep tKought, 
and the five officers followed in a group. 
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" I see, mesBieuTB," d'Eyncourt said, " that only one of you 
liaB brought a servaDt with him." 

" We only arrived in Paris a week ago," CNeil eaid. " Our 
own regiment had left, and we did not care to ask for two 
soldiers from another regiment, as these might have turned 
out badly. We thought it better therefore to delay until we 
joined the army, and wait till we could obtain a couple of 
good men from one of the cavalry regiments there. As it is, 
Uonsienr Kennedy's servant can look aft«r the three of us, 
and I have no doubt two of the soldiers of the escort will not 
object to earn a few livres by looking after our horees on the 
way." 

"I think you are right," the other said. "If one gets a 
good man, a soldier servant is invaluable. If, as is often the 
oaee, he is a bad one, well, one is far better without him. It 
IB curiooB how men who have been smart soldiers when in the 
ranks are apt to go to the bad when they become servants. 
They have more time on their hands, are free ^m most of 
the paradee, have no sentry duty to perform, and the con* 
sequence is that they become slovenly and careless, and in 
nine cases out of t«n give way to drink at every opportunity. 
If Mr. Kennedy's servant is really a good one, you will be 
better off with a third of his aervioes than you would be with 
the whole o£ that of an ordinary soldier servant. You have 
just retomed from England, have you not t The duke told 
Captain Fromart that you were among those who were cap- 
tured in the jSaHabury, but that you had made your escape. 
He gave no particulars, for indeed the duke is not given to 
much speech. As a general he is splendid, but it would be 
more pleasant for his staff if he were to unbend a little." 

"Yes, we managed to give them the slip," O'Neil said, 
"thanks to Honsieur Kennedy and his servant. IMd yon 
return &om Spain with the general. Captain Fromart! " 
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" Yes; there waa nothing doing at the moment, and be gav9 
m the option of accompanying him or Btayine behind. We 
vastly preferred the trip, as we considered it, for of course we 
had no idea that the duke was about to be sent to Flanders. 
Ton hear a good deal of the climate of Spain; it is said to be 
lovely. I vow it ia detestable. The heat, when it is hot, 
ia terrible, and when it is not hot, there is a bitter wind that 
chills you to the bone. A great portion of the coimtr; is but 
half populated, and yon can go a day's march without coming 
to a village. The roads are villainoua. There is nothing to 
buy, and it is as much as the transport can do to get, I will 
not say enough bread, but a bare sufficiency to maintain the 
troops. Moreover, the duke has been constantly thwarted in 
his plans by the Spaniards, who are ready enough to make 
promises, but never take a single step towards their fulfilment 
The duke's temper is of the shortest, and he has quBrrelled 
openly with most of the leading Spaniards, and has threatened 
four or five times to throw up his command and return to 
France. He did do bo a year ago, but affairs went so badly 
without him that the cause of France was seriously imperilled 
by his absence, and it was at the urgent request of Philip that 
he returned, for at that time the English general J*eterborough, 
waa striking dismay all over the country, and if the duke's 
advice had not been taken all our officers acknowledge that we 
should speedily have crossed the Pyrenees," 

"And do the population incline towards Philip or the 
AnstrianJ" 

"As a mle they incline towards the par^ which seems 
likely to win. They would shout in Madrid as loudly for the 
Archduke Oharles as for Philip. Catalonia and Valencia are 
the exceptions. There the balance of feeling is certainly in 
favour of the Austrian, but this is principally because they 
are afraid of Peterborough, whom they r^;ard as almost sn- 
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pernattiTat, and fear be would take veDgeance upon those who 
deeerted bis cause. But there is no accounting for them; 
cities have held out as stoutly for one candidate as for the 
other without any apparent reason, bo far as we can observe. 
We fight for Philip because he is Louis's grandson, and it is 
important in the interest of France to Btand closely allied 
with bis party. But as for tbe Spaniards with us, I can tell 
you that we have but little trust in them." 
" But some of them are good, are they not? " 
"We do not consider any of tbem of mu<di account. But 
then tbe Spaniards on the other side are no better ; they seem 
to have lost all their military virtues ever since their best 
troops were demolished at Rocroi by Cond€. That and the 
deetructiou of their fleet by tbe English, and the drain of their 
reeourcea both in men and money, entailed by the long war 
in Holland, altogether deprived the people of their martial 
spirit The war is to some extent between the English and 
us, becaiue, of tbe allies England, Holland, and Austria, 
neither the Austrians nor the Dutch take any great share 
In the struggle. The Dutch are wholly engrossed with the 
defence of their fens, tbe Austrians are fully occupied in Italy 
and on the Rhine frontier, and it is only the English, who, 
fortunately, are not very numerous, who are against us, for 
tbe Portugneee can scarce^ be counted in the business, being, 
if anything, slower and more stupid than the Spaniards 
themselvee. However, at present the prospect is good. 
Peterborough has gone; Oalwa/s army has been almost 
destroyed; though, to do them justice tbe English regiments 
fought magnificently, and if they had been seconded by the 
Portuguese the result might have been altogether different." 
"Then you found Spain much less rich than France t" 
"There is no comparison," Captain Fromart said. "It 
ought to be fully as rich, but the plains lie almost uncuHi- 
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rated. Tlie people seem wholly without energy, uid the rul- 
ing class are always intriguing and seem to pay little atten- 
tion to their estates. You see but few castles and chateaux 
such aa are dotted over France. I do not say that at the 
preeent moment France can be considered a prosperous 
country in material matters. The eq)enaeB of the wars have 
been enormous, to say nothing of the Court The people are 
ground down by taxation, and the misery in some parts of the 
country is extreme; but left to themselves the people will 
work, and work hard. Our soil will grow anything, and after 
twenty years of peace France would altogether recover het- 
self." 

" And yet the alliance of Spain ia considered as of vital 
importance to France t" 

" Of great importance certainly. Spain has still soldiers 
who can fight well, as they have proved in Italy; and were 
the levies at home equally well drilled and disciplined thoy 
would no doubt turn out good soldiers, but these are at pre- 
sent almost undrilled ; they desert in nombers and return to 
their homes after the slightest reverse, and prefer to act as 
partisans under leaders of their own choosing. But with Philip 
once firmly seated on the throne, with French advisers and 
officers to assbt him, and a few regiments to serve as a na- 
cleus to his army, Spain could turn out a force which would 
be a very valuable addition to the strength of any European 
power. With Spain as our ally we can, in addition to the 
force that she can put in the field, neglect altogether our 
southern frontier and employ our whole army elsewhere. With 
her as an ally of Austria or of England, we should have to 
keep an army in the south to guard our borders." 

Two days after leaving Paris the party arrived at Feronne, 
where a considerable body of troops were collected, of which, 
although an aide-de-camp, Desmond now learned for the first 
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time the duke was to take the command. No movements 
of importance had taken place in the field, and as the force at 
Feronne still wanted several regiments to brine it up to the 
intended strength, some weeks passed before it was set in 
motion. The four aides-de-camp, however, had a busy time of 
it. The main arm; was stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Lille, and frequent communications passed between Berwick 
and Vendome. The allies were inactive. Eugene had early 
in April met Marlborough at the Hague, and had concerted 
with bi'r" the plan for the campaign. He had then gone to 
Vienna to bring up reinforoementa, and until these arrived 
Marlborough hardly felt in a position to take the offensive, as 
the French armies were considerably stronger than his own, 
and he had not yet been joined by the troops from Hanover. 
Except to receive orders, the aides-de-camp saw little of their 
commander. He was absorbed in the difficult problems of the 
war, and was occasionally absent for two or three da.rB at the 
camp of YendSme. He always spoke kindly to them when 
on duty, but at other times dispensed altogether with their 
attendance, and as a rule took his meals alone. 

" You see him at his wor8t,"d'Eyncourt said one day to hk 
new comrades ; " he is a different man when he is in the field. 
Then he is full of life and activity, looking into every detail 
himself, endeavouring to infuse some of his own energy into 
others, full of care for the comfort of his troops, though ready 
to endure any harahip himself. Then you see the real man; 
a noble character, idolized by the soldiers and loved by ua all. 
You must not judge him in the slightest degree by what he 
now is. He has a great deal on hia mind, and has, so it is 
whispered, no small trouble in keeping the peace between 
Yenddme and Buugundy. The failure, too, of the expedition 
to Scotland must have greatly disappointed him, and I have 
no doubt he expected to be pat at the head of any French 
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aiToj sent over to place James upon the throne. However, 
he may congratulate himself now that he waa not with it, for 
no honour and no gain has been earned by, any concerned in 
it." 

"That certainly is bo," Deamond agreed; "it was a mis- 
managed affair altogether. To begin with, twenty thousand 
men should have been sent instead of six thousand; and in the 
next place, the fleet shoold have assembled at Brest or Bor- 
deaux, for in that case, although tlie news of its assembling 
would assuredly have reached England, it would not have been 
known whether it was intended that the lauding should be 
niade in Ireland, Scotland, or on the English coast, while by 
gathering at Dunkirk no doubt was left as to the destination. 
This was proved by the fact that when the English fleet watch- 
ing the port was driven ofl by a gale, and an opportunity was 
thus given for a start, instead of coming back again, as we had 
hoped, only to And that we had left, it sailed straight for the 
north, making absolutely certain that we were bound for 
EdinburgL" 

" Well, we must hope," O'SulHvan said, " that next time the 
force will, as you say, be fully twenty thousand men, will 
include the Irish Brigade, will be led by Berwick, and will 
land in Ireland." 

At this moment an orderly entered. 

" The duke requires your attendance, Lieutenant Eeunedy." 

Desmond at once went to the duke's apartments. 

"Ton will start at onoe for Lille, Mr. Kennedy, and will 
report yourself to Uarshal Vendome. I have arranged with 
him that one of my aides-de-camp shall accompaoy the force 
that is about to advance, and shall keep me informed of what 
is being done. I have selected you because I know you to be 
active and shrewd. The marshal is too much occupied to 
send me guch full reports as I should wish, and I look to you 
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not only to give me facta, but to convey to me jrour impres- 
uons of what 7011 see pasaiug around you. Do not fear to 
q>eak plainly- Tour communications vill be etrictly private, 
and your views will be thus of far more use to me than the 
official expressions of the marshal and his staff. Ton will, of 
course, take your servant with you, and I have told off three 
troopers to accompany you for the purpose of bringing your 
reports to me. There is no probability of a general engage- 
ment at present, and until we obtain some idea of llarl- 
borough's plans no extensive operations will be undertaken." 

From the manner in which he epoke Desmond had no doubt 
that Berwick himself was in favour of taking the initiative 
without delay, but that he had been overruled. It was indeed 
of importance to the French that before advancing th^ 
should secure possession of the towns of west Flanders, so that 
the great roads would all be open to them. Half an hour after 
leaving the duke, Desmond was in the saddle, and, followed 
by the four soldiers, rode for Vendome's camp. According to 
instructions he halted for the night at Arras, and reached 
Idlle at tei\ the next morning. He at once presented himnplf 
to the marshal, and handed to him the letter from Berwick 
of which he was the bearer. 

The duke glanced tbrough it " I have been expecting yoa, 
Lieut«nant Eennedy, and have arranged that yoa ahall mees 
and ride with the junior officers of my staff. I will order 
a tent to be erected for you at once. Should any portion 
of my force move without me, I have arranged that you shall 
accompany it. You will find many of your compatriots in 
camp, for we have five battalions of the Irish Brigade with 
us^ among them that of CBrien, to which the Duke of 
Berwick informed me you belonged before you were appointed 
to his staff, having distinguished yourself markedly on several 
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The mar^cbal-de-camp coining in, Yenddme placed Des- 
mond in hia charge, requeeting hun to introduce him to the 
vaiious officers of his staff with whom he would have to mess, 
and to see that he was well cared for. He was well received 
by the young Frmch officers, all of whom, with scarce an ex- 
ception, belonged to good families, and Desmond was not 
long in discovering that they regarded their occupation rather 
as a pleasant and exciting diversion than as a matter of duty, 
and that tbe greater portion of their time was devoted to 
pleasure. They rode, practised with the pistol and rapier, 
made excursions into the country, dined, and spent their even- 
ings as if the army were non-existent. A few only, and these 
were men who had served ae officers, took their profession se- 
riously, and divided among themselves what work had to be 
done, the young nobles gladly relinquishing it to them. 



CHAPTER Xn 

ODDENABDS 

T^ESMOND did not remain long at the marshal's camp, but 
accompanied expeditions that were sent to Bruges, 
Ghent, and Ypres. The inhabitants of these towns had for 
some time been in communication with the marshal. They 
were hostile to the English, and had a standing feud of many 
years' duration with the Dutch. As soon therefore as tbe 
French columns approached they opened their gates. The 
weak garrisons that had been placed there, finding themselves 
unable to at once control tbe population and defend the walls, 
evacuated (be town before the French arrived. Beyond writing 
confidential reports to Berwick, Desmond had had little to do, 
and spent most of his time with his own regiment, by whom 
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he was heartily welcomed, and with the other Irish battalions 
encamped near them. He and the other officere captured in 
the Saliaburp had been given up as lost b; their comrades, and 
the appearance of Desmond in his staff uniform was the first 
intimation they had received of his escape, of which he had 
more than once to give a detailed account. 

In doing this he made no mention of the seimre of Lord 
Oodolphin. He knew that the minister was anziona that this 
should not get abroad, and as he had behaved falrl; to them 
Desmond considered that be ought to remain silent on the 
subject, and merel; said that on their arrival at Rye they 
had made an arrangement with a man who was in the habit of 
conveying persons secretly to or from France to take them 
across the channel. 

"You amaze me more and more, Kennedy," the colonel said. 
" Six months ago, when you joined, you seemed to me little 
more than a boy, and yet you have been through adventures 
that demanded the brain and courage of a veteran. We missed 
you all much ; but I hcrpe we shall soon get the others back 
again, for I had news the other day from Paris that arrsngo- 
ments for their exchange were going on, and no doubt they 
wiU rejoin as soon as they land. There is little chance of you, 
CNeil end O'Sullivan, coming back to the regiment; but, at 
any rate, as Berwick's force is sure to join ours as soon aa 
operations begin in earnest, we shall often see you." 

It was the end of June before the main army advanced. 
Desmond had returned to Peronne after the capture of the 
three Flemish towns, and was warmly praised by Berwick for 
the manner in which he had carried out the work entrusted to 
him. On the 6th of July he received orders to accompany 
the duke. 

" There is bad nevs," Captain Fromart said, entering the 
room where the four aides-de-camp were together. "You 
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know the marelial Iiad commenced the seige of Oudenarde. 
We have news now that the enemy has suddenly advanced 
towards him, and he has been obliged to raise the seisre and 
fall back across the Scheldt. The troops are to go forward 
at once. The duke will ride on with all speed in accordance 
with Venddme's urgent request. All four of jou are to go on 
with him. I shall accompany the force here. There is no 
time to be lost; the duke's horse is to be at the door in a 
quarter of an hour, and it will not please him to be kept wait- 
ing. You had better leave your spare horses for the present 
I have already warned the escort" 

It was a short notice, but by the time named the four aides- 
de-camp were in their saddles, as were their soldier servants, 
for by this time Desmond's two friends had obtained servants 
from a dragoon regiment. They were but just In time, for 
they had scarcely mounted when the duke came out sprang 
into his saddle, and went off at a canter. The distance was 
some fif^ miles. They stopped once for two hours, to re- 
fresh themselves and their horses, and rode into Venddme's 
camp soon after nightfall. A large tent had been already 
erected for Berwick's use dose to that of the marshal, and 
another close by for the use of the officers who mijiht come 
with him. A quarter of an hour later a soldier entered the 
aides-de-camp tent with a large tray. 

" The Duke of Berwick bids me say, gentlemen, that he is 
supping with the marshal, who has sent these dishes to you 
from bis own table." 

" Please to give our thanke to the Duke of TendSme for his 
kindness," Desmond said ; but when the soldier had left the 
tent he went on, " I have no doubt that this is the result of 
a suggestion on the part of Berwick, and greatly obliged to 
him we must feel. We had just been saying that we sup- 
posed wo should get nothing to eat till to-morrow morning. 
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vhile here is a supper worth; of the marahal, and four flaaka 
of wine, which 1 doabt not are good." 

It was ten o'clock before the duke returned to his tent, 
when he at once sent for his aides-de-camp. 

" There will be nothing more for you to do to-night, gentle- 
men. Sleep soundly, for we shall have a hard day's work 
to-morrow. We are to cross the Scheldt a^in at daybreak. 
The enemy are on the other side of the Dender, and the nest 
d^ a pitched battle will probably be fought Tou may be 
surprised that we do not wait until my forces arrive, but we 
have heard that Eugene's reinforcements are within two days' 
march of Uarlborough, and as they are more numerous than 
those I command it baa been decided to accept battle at once. 
Good-night." 

" The general is in a good temper," d'Eyncourt said 
as they re-entered their t«nt. " I expect that his views have 
been adopted, and that there was a warm discussion over 

This was indeed the case. The Duke of Bunrundy, an ob- 
stinate man without any knowledge of war, had been in favour 
of pushing forward, crossing the I^ as well as the Scheldt, 
and attacking the allies as soon as they met them. Yendeme. 
on the other hand was of opinion that the army which was 
now collected near Ghent had better advance against Oude- 
naide, which might be carried by a coup de main before Marl- 
borough could come to its assistance, which he might be some 
days in doing, seeing that he was in command of a mixed force, 
composed of Dutch, Danes, Hanoverians, Prussians, and Brit- 
isL Burgundy then maintained that they should retire and 
fight near Tpres, where they would be close to the frontier and 
could retire upon Lille in case matters went against them. 
Berwick, however, at last managed to persuade him to agree 
to YendSme's plan, as the capture of Oudenarde was a nutter 
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of the utmost importance, and It would be as easy to fall back 
thenoe to Lille as it would be from Tpres. 

This Burgnnd? had sullenly assented to, and the next morn- 
ing the arm; marched to the position fixed upon. This was 
OD steeply rising ground, with the river Norken running at 
its foot, B^ond this were two other eminences, on each of 
which stood a windmill. That on the west was called the 
wmdmill of Oycke, and that on the adjoining hill the windmill 
of Boyegham, the latter flanking the main position. Oude- 
narde being found to be strongly garrisoned, it was decided, 
in spite of the opposition of Burgundy, to cross the Scheldt at 
Oavre, and then to give battle to the allies between that river 
and the Dender. Marlborough had, however, been joined by 
Prince Eugene, who had, like Berwick, hurried on in advance 
of his army, and the two great generals decided, instead 
of attacking the French by the road from Brussels, to sweep 
round across the Scheldt at Ondenarde and by other bridges _ 
across the river, and so to place themselves between Yendome 
and France. 

A portion of the French army was already in movement 
when the news came that the allies were fast coming up. 
Early the next morning their advance guard, composed of 
twelve battalions of infantry and the whole of the cavalry, 
reached the Scheldt, and having thrown bridges over the river, 
crossed, and soon came in contact with the French advance 
guard under Biron. There was some severe fighting, in which 
neither party gained any great advantage, the French main- 
taining possession of the village of Eynes. While this con- 
flict was going on, Uarlborough and Eugene, with the main 
bo4ly, had reached the river, and were engaged in crossing it ; 
and YendSme determined to attaclc them while carrying out 
the operation. He was, as usual, opposed by Burgundy, who 
wished to continue the march to Qhent. Marshal Yendome 
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pointed out that, in a country ao broken and interBpersed with 
hedges, an arm; poaeeeaing the greatest etrength — for the 
French numbered eighty-five thousand, while Marlborough 
had but eighty thousand under him — ^would loee the advan- 
tage of (hat superiority; and upon Berwick strongly aiding 
with the mnrahnl, BuTgundj wBfi forced to give way. 

The discussion lasted some time, enabling the allies to paaa 
bodies of troopa across the river, where tfaey were formed up 
at a villaga a few hundred yards northof Oudenarde;and 
immediately Marlborough felt strong enough to risk an at- 
tack, orders were sent to Cadogan, who commanded the ad- 
vance guard, to drive the enemy out of Eynes. Four English 
battalions attacked the seven French battalions in the village, 
while the cavalry crossed higher ap and came down on the 
hack of the village. Three of the French battalions were 
snrrounded and made prisoners, while the other four were dis- 
persed. It was now evident even to Burgundy that an action 
could not be avoided, but again an angry dispute took place. 
Vendome would have stood on the defenaive, with the river 
Norken to be crossed before he could be attacked. He was, 
however, overruled by Burgundy, who had nominally chief 
command. Marlborough took advantage of the delay and 
posted his troope in front of the castle of Bevere, and sent 
the twelve battalions at Eynes to reinforce his left, against 
which he saw the main attack of the French would be directed. 
He then lined all the hedges with infantry, and stationed 
twenty British battalions under Argyle in reserve. Crossing 
the Norken, the French fell upon the Dutch and Hanoverians, 
who constituted the left wing, and who, though fighting 
obstinately, were driven back. Marlborough moved from the 
centre with twenty battalions to reinforce them, and dee- 
patched Eugene to command on the right. 

A desperate fight now took place. On both fianks the 
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KTOimd was broken b; enclosures with deep vet ditches, 
bridges, woods, and BmaU Tillages, and the cavalry were 
unable to act on such ground. The infantry on both sides 
fought with extreme reeolution, every hedge, ditch, bridge, 
and house being defended to the last. Seldom indeed in 
modem warfare has so obstinate and terrible a fight taken 
place. Frequently the combatants were mingled together, 
and fought with bayonets and the butt-ends of their muskets. 
Gradually, however, the Dutch and the Hanoverian battalions 
won their way forward, and drove the French bach to the 
village of Diepenbeck, where the latter succeeefully main- 
tained themselves, Ifarlborough thrai ordered General Over- 
kirk to move round and seize the hill at Oycke, which, al- 
though it flanked the enemy's position, was not held by them. 
This he did with twenty Dutch and Danish battalions, who 
had only just crossed the river. He then pressed on and 
seized the mill of Boy^ham, thus cutting the communication 
between the French at Diepenbeck and the troops that still 
remained on the plateau beyond the Norken. Eugene then 
swung round his right, and, pressing forward, surrounded the 
French on that side, so completely enveloping them that his 
men and those of Overkirk each believed the other to be 
French — for darkness had now fallen — and fought for some 
time before the mistake was discovered. As in such a coun- 
try it was impossible to move troops in regular formation in 
the darkness, Marlborough gave orders for the troops to halt 
in the positions they held. Had the light lasted two hours 
longer the whole of the French army would have been slain 
or captured ; but under cover of daifaaess the greater portion 
made their way through the intervals of the allied troops. 
Many fled to Ghent, while thousands made for the French 
frontier. YendSme lost in killed and wounded six thousand 
men and nine thousand prisoners, and his total loss exceeded 
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twentr tbousand; while the allies lost five thousand, of whom 
the great majority were Dutch, Danes, and Germans. 

The French troops on the plateau withdrew under the 
direction of Yendome in good order, and before morning a 
large number of fugitives had rallied. If arlborough sent 
forty squadrons of horse in pursuit of them, hut the French 
showed so firm an attitude that the cavalry were unable to se- 
riously interfere with their retreat. Berwick had remained 
during the day near the marshal, and had placed his aides-de- 
camp at his disposal, for the di^culty of the ground, and the 
distance from the plateau of the various points at which the 
troops were engaged, rendeTed communication much slower 
than it otherwise would have been, and Desmond and his com- 
panions were frequently sent off with orders. 

It was the first time Deamond had been under fire, and the 
effect of the roar of musketry, the whizzing of bullets, and 
the shouts of the combatants, gave him a much stronger feel- 
ing of discomfort than he had expected. The roar of cannon 
was not added to the other sounds, for the guns of the day 
were clumsy and difficult to move; and, owing to the rapid 
marches and countermarches of both armies, the greater 
portion of the artillery had been left behind, and only a 
few guns were on the field, and these, in so close and con- 
fined a country, were of little use. Desmond felt now that he 
would far rather be fighting in the thick of it with O'Brien's 
regiment than making his way alone along the lanes, im- 
peded constantly by columns advancing to the front, while he 
was met by a stream of wounded men making their way to the 
rear. At first all was exultation among the troops, for as the 
Hanoverians and Dutch were forced to give way before the 
assault of the main body of the French, shouts of victory rose, 
and it was confidently believed that they would this day 
avenge the two great victories Marlborough and Eugene hnd 
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gained over them. Havins delivered his orders to the officer 
in command, Desmond rode back. Yendome and Berwick 
had both dismounted, and were standing together with a few 
of their stafi at the edge of the plateau examining the field 
with their telescopes. 

" I have delivered your message, sir," be said, riding up and 
ealuting. " The general bade me tell you all was going well, 
the enemy were falling back and will soon be in full flight." 

" Yery well, lllr. Kennedy; by this time he will have found 
out that he was a little too sanguine." The fire had indeed for 
the past ^ew minutes broken out with augmented fury, ITarl- 
borough had arrived at the threatened point and had placed 
himself at the head of the Dutch and Hanoverians, and, ani- 
mated by his presence, these had not only ceased to fall back, 
but were in turn advancing. 

" The battle is not won yet, Kennedy," O'Sullivan, who had 
returned a few minutes before from the front, said, as he 
joined him. " On our left we are being driven back, for a 
large force has reinforced the enemy there, and unless our 
main column defeats the allied left and pushes them into 
Oudenarde, we shall have night coming on before we have 
finished, and as our cavalry cannot act in these cramped fields, 
Uarlborough will be able to draw off without any great loss." 

For an hour there was no change. Then Berwick, looking 
round, beckoned to Desmond. " Mr. Kennedy," he said, " a 
strong force of the enemy moved half an hour ago towards 
tiieir left. I have lost sight of them owing to the high hedges 
and trees, but it does not seem to me that they can have 
joined in the battle. Our troops are strongly posted at Die- 
penbeck, and should be able to maintain themselves there 
against the whole allied army, but the enemy cannot see our 
dispositions, and would surely have pushed forward and made 
a desperate assault on the village had they been joined by the 
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atrong force I saw moving in that direction. It may be that 
this force has been held in reserve in caae our line should be 
reinforced and again advance. Uarlborough ma; be content 
to hold his gwn on hie left, while Prince Eugene, who, we have 
heard, commands on their right, turns our flank on that side. 
I wish 70U to ascertain, if possible, what this force ia doing 
and where it is posted. If you ride across to the mill on the 
eminence behind Diepenbeck you may be able to getsi^t 
of them; or, if the amoke renders it impossible to discover 
matters from that point, ride on to the farther hill, and, de- 
scending there on the enemy's left, you will be able to make 
your way close enough to ascertain what-is going on. Tou are 
well mounted and need not greatly fear capture, for they 
would hardly care to divert a party of cavalry in pursuit cf a 
single officer. Still, it is as well not to push your horse too hard 
on your way out, foryoumaypossibly need all his strength." 

A minute later, Desmond was cantering his horse down the 
declivity to the Korken. Crossing by the bridge near Mullen 
he turned to the right and rode up the hill of Royegham. 
Bere a strong brigade, composed of cavalry and infantry, un- 
der General Orimaldi, was stationed. Desmond rode up to him. 

" The Duke of Berwick has sent me to ascertain, sir, the 
position of a strong body of the enemy's troops whom he ob- 
served marching from the river towards our right. Ufay I 
ask if you have noticed them!" 

"We saw them move away after crossing the river, but 
have not seen them since. I should fancy they are engaged in 
front of Diepenbeck, but the ground is so undulating and the 
view so obscured by smoke that we have not cau^t sight of 
them since they issued from Ouedenarde — indeed the hill be- 
hind Diepenbeck prevents our seeing down into the low 
land beyond." 

" I will ride on there, sir," Desmond said. " Certainly a 
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bettor riew can be obtained than from tbis aide." A canter of 
a mil« took bim to the eummit of the hill at whoee foot Die- 
penbeck stood. He could see the masses of French troops 
gathered In and in front of the village, but beyond that a 
veil of smoke covered the country and entirely obscured the 
contending parties, whose position could only be guessed by 
the incessant rattle of their musketry fire. Turning again, he . 
rode down the dip that separated the hill from that of Oycke. 
He had just gained the crest when he saw a large force 
marching rapidly towards the mill. Seeing at once the seri- 
ous nature of the movement, he turned and galloped at full 
speed to the point where the generals were atill watching the 
progress of the fight. 

"I could learn nothing of the force you spoke of, from 
General Orimaldi at Boyegfaam, nor on the heights above 
Diepenbeok; but riding towards Oycke I saw them advan- 
cing at full speed towards the windmill, at which they had 
already almost arrived." 

An exclamation of anger broke from the duke. " This is 
what comes," he muttered, "of placing a fool in command 
of the army." Turning away, he at once communicated the 
news to YendSme, who stamx)ed his foot furiously on the 
ground. 

" Just when victory was in our grasp," he said, and turned 
his glass towards Oycke, which was some four miles distant. 
" I can make them out now," he said. " There is a black mass 
issuing from the village of Oycke and ascending the hill in the 
direction of Boyegham. It is too late to reinforce Orimaldi 
there; they will be upon him before we can cross the Norken. 
But at any rate we must send a brigade down toHenhelm. 
where, with Orimaldi's men, the^ can try to keep open the 
road from Diepenbeck." 

Ten minutes later they could hear by a sndden outburst of 
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fiie that Grimaldi was engased. Tlie aim had already set, but 
Berwick was able to make out with hie glass that the left was 
giving wa; before the attack of Eugene, and that the twenty 
battalions under Argyle, which had hitherto remained inac- 
tive, were advancing b; the main road leading through Kul- 
len to the plateau on which they stood. 

" The day is lost," Berwick said bitterly. " The trocqis at 
Diepenbeck are completely cut off. Darkness alone can save 
them from annihilation. And to think that if it had not been 
for Burgundy we could have maintained ourselves here against 
double the force of the allies I So long as the system of giving 
the command of armies to royal incapables continues we con- 
not hope for success." 

Vendome lost no time in isauing orders. The troops still 
on the plateau were brought forward whence their fire would 
command its approaches; aides-de-camp were sent in all di- 
rections to order the generals of divisions to draw off at once 
and to make their way up to the plateau, and Berwick's four 
aides-de-camp were told to make their way, if possible, by dif- 
ferent routes to Diepenbeck and to give orders for the troops 
there to maintain themselves at all costs until darkness had 
completely fallen, and then to make their way aa best tbey 
could to the plateau; if that was impossible, to march for 
either Ghent or Lille. 

" The service is a desperate one, gentlemen," Berwick said, 
as he turned to give tiie orders to his officers, "but it is 
necessary, for if the force remain there until morning th^ 
are oil irretrievably lost. It is getting dark already, and you 
may therefore hope to pass unnoticed between theintorvals 
of the enemy. If you get there safely do not try to return 
at once, bat, like the rest, endeavour to make off during the 
night." 

Without waiting for orders If ike followed his master. 
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Going down they met the ramnante of Biron's division By 
. ijig in disorder; th^ separated at the bridge of Uollen, and 
with a word of adieu to his comradee Desmond tnmed to the 
right, and rode for Groenvelde. Suddenly a volley of mua- 
ketry was fired from the hill to the right. Desmond stag- 
gered for a moment in the saddle, and the bridle fell from his 
left hand. Hike was by his side in a moment. 

"Where are you hurt, master?" 

"In the left wrist, I fancy. By the way the hand hanga 
down it must have smashed both bonee. However, there is 
no time to wait now ; it is a matter of life and death to get to 
Diepenbeck." 

" One moment, your honour. Let me put your hand into 
the breast of your coatee; then if you keep your elbow tight 
against your body it will keep it steady." 

Although Hike carried out his suggestion as gently as hs 
conld, Desmond almost fainted with pain. 

"Take a drop of brandy from your flask, master; it won't 
take half a minute, and then we will be off." 

They continued their journey. The rattle ofmusketiy 
ahead of them showed that the comlmt had already com- 
menced close by between either the advancing troops of Ar- 
gyle or those who had crossed the hiU of Roy^ham and Orim- 
aldi's brigade, which was probably endeavouring to hold them 
in check until the troops at Diepenbeck came back. It was 
already too dark to distinguish the uniforms except at a dis- 
tance of a few yards. Dashing on he saw a dark mass ahead 
—three officers rode out. 

" Who are you, sir ) " they shouted. 

"I am carrying a report from the general," he replied in 
English, and without drawing rein dashed on, passing within 
tventy yards of the column, and reached Diepenbeck without 
further interruption. In the centre of the village the French 
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gener&l wss Bitting on hia horee surrounded by his staff. The 
combat beyond raged aa furiously as before. Desmond rode 
up and saluted. 

" I am the bearer of orders from Marshal Yendome, air," he 
said; "he bid me tell you that a large force of the enemy has 
crosBed the hills of Oycke and Royegham, and is already in 
your rear, the enemy's right overlapping your left, while the 
whole British reserve is pressing forward, and will ere long 
effect a junction with both these forces. Your retreat, there- 
fore, is entirely cut off. The orders are that you shall main- 
tain yourself here as long as possible, as in the darkness and 
confusion it is unlikely that the allies can attack you from the 
rear before morning. The marshal himself holds the plateau, 
and will continue to do bo. Tou are to make your way to- 
night, if poBsible, in battalions and in good order, through the 
intervals between the various divisions of the enemy; or, if 
that is not possible, singly. All are to endeavour to join him 
on the plateau; those who cannot do this are to make for 
Ghent or Lille." 

" Your order scarcely comes as a surprise, sir," the general 
said bitterly; " we have heard firing in our rear for some time, 
and we were afraid that things had gone badly with us after 
alL" He at once gave orders that the troops behind the vil- 
lage were to take up a position to resist any attack made in 
that direction. 

Desmond dismounted, as did ICike, and the latter took 
the two horses, fastened them to a tree, and then, with Des- 
mond's Bcarf, bound his arm firmly against hia aide. 

"We have made a mess of it entirely, your honour," he 
said, " and have got a terrible bating. Sure we were lucky 
in getting here. Faith I thought wa were caught when you 
were hailed." 

"It was a narrow escape iUike; and if th^ had waited till 
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I had got a little nearer and had eeen my uniiorm. I must 
have Borrendered." 

" It seeiuB to me that we are like rats in a trap, Ur. Ken- 
nedj." 

" Something like it, Mike; but it ia hard if we can't get 
through them in the dark." 

"That we will do, sure enongh," Kike said confidently; 
" but which waf should we go I " 

" That I can't tell you. Tou see, they are in strength in 
front, Marlborough and Eugene are on the left and parti; 
behind us, and the troops you saw come across the hills are 
somewhere in the rear. If it were daylight not a man of OS 
would escape, but as it is it will be bard if we cannot make 
our way through. What I am thinking about chiefly at 
present is the safety of O'Sullivan, O'Neil, and d'Eyncourt; 
they ought to have been here as soon as we were. Thc^ 
may either have loet their way in the darkness, or fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. However, I shall not give them up 
for another half-hour." 

The firing wae now abating, and presently died away com- 
pletely except for a few scattered shots, showing that the 
allies had been halted where they stood, and were no longer 
preeeing forward; Another hour passed, and Desmond's 
comrades were still abseut. In the meantime the general had 
called together the colonela of the several regiments, had ex- 
plained the situation to them, and repeated Yenddme's orders. 
The news came like a thunderbolt upon them, for the din of 
firing round the village had completely deadened all distant 
sound, and they were wholly unaware of what was passing in 
other parts of the field. 

"I must leave the matter to your individual discretion," 
the general said; "those of you who think your men can be 
relied on, can try to escape and join the marshal in a body. 
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those who Lave not that confidence in their regiments — and 
indeed some of these have been ahnost annihilated — had beat 
tell them to scatter ; those who remain here will assuredl; be 
made prisoners in the morning. It is possible that that may 
be the better plan, for it is better to surrender than to be cut 
to pieces. I therefore leave the matter entirely in your hands. 
I myself shall remain here. We have done all that men can 
do in the way of fighting, and as I was told to hold this place 
till the last I shall remain at my post." 

Desmond was present when this conversation took place. 
"We will wait another hour, Mike," he said, as he rejoined 
his follower; "we may be sure that the greater part of the 
enemy's troops will be asleep by that time. They must have 
made a tremendous march, for the netra last night was that 
th^ were twenty miles away; and they have been fighting 
twelve hours. After such work as that the men will drop 
down to sleep as soon as th^ have halted." 

" Shall we go on horse or on foot, your honour 1" 
"I think the best plan will be to lead our horses, Hike, 
across this country; it would seem natural to do so, and once 
through them we could gallop round and join the troops 
on the plateau." 

" I should say, sir, that if I were to steal out to where th^ 
have been fighting for the last six hours, I might get a couple 
of uniforms to put over our own; they will be lying thick 
enough there, poor chaps. If we had them on we might 
pass through any troops we might meet, as we both speak 
English." 
" That is a good idea, Mike, if you can carry it out." 
" Sure I can do that and without difficulty, your honour. 
I espcct the enemy have drawn back a little, so as to be in 
some sort of order if we were to fall upon them in the night, 
pnd I know that all our men have been recalled. I will fas- 
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ten the horsee to this tree, and perhape tout honour will keep 
an eye on them." 

" I will Bta; with them, Mike." 

The soldier at once made off. The Tillage was now crowded 
with troops, all order was at an end, and the regiments were 
considerably mixed up. The offioere went among them saying 
that an attempt was going to be made to pass through the 
enemy and join the force on the plateau. Th«7 pointed out 
that there was at least as mach hope in being able to do so 
as in making off singly. Many of the soldiers, not baring 
tbemBelres suffered defeat, responded to the call, and several 
bodies, four or five hundred strong, marched out into the 
darkness. The majority, however; decided to shift for them- 
selvea, and stole away in threes and fours. Of those that 
remained some broke into the village wine and beer shops and 
drank to etupef action, while others, exhausted by the efforts 
of the day, threw themselves down and slept. Mike was 
sway half an hour. 

"I have got an officer's cloak for yon and a helmet with 
feathers. I think he must have been a staff-officer who was 
killed while delivering his orders. I have got a soldier's over- 
coat and shako for myself," 

" Capital, Mike I Now I think that we can venture, and we 
will go the shortest way. We might very well lose ourselves 
among these hills if we were to try and make the circuit." 

Having put the Dutch uniforms over their own, they set 
out, taking the way to the left until they came to the main 
road by which the British reserve had advanced, then they 
mounted their horsee. 

" It is no use trying to make oor way through the broken 
ground, Mike. There is another road that goes through 
Hueme; we will strike that, and must so get round on the 
right of the enemy. Even if we come upon them we are not 
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Iikel7 to excite su^iciott, as we efaall be on a road leading 
from Oudenarde. I was noticing tbet road from the height. 
It nuiH into this again near Mullen, and the enem; are not 
likely to have posted themselves bo near the river." 

They rode on through Hueme. The village waafull of 
wounded. No one paid them any attention, and they again 
went on until suddenly they were challenged with the uaual 
" '^Tho cornea there t " 

"A BtaS-officer with despatchea," Desmond replied. He 
heard the butt of the soldier's musket drop on the ground, 
and rode forward. 

" Can you tell me, my man," he said as he reached the 
sentinel, " where the Duke of Marlborough is to be found! " 

" I don't know, sir," the man replied ^ " only our regiment 
is here. I know there are a number of cavalry away there 
on the left, and I heard someone say that the duke himself 
was there. There is a cross-road a hundred yards farther on, 
which will lead you to them." 

Thanking the man, Desmond rode on. A few bivouac 
fires had been lighted, and these were already beginning to 
bum low, the troops having dropped asleep almost as soon as 
they halted. 

" I hope we shall meet no more of them, Mike," Desmond 
said, as th^ went on at a brisk trot. "I shan't feel quite 
safe till we get to Mullen." 

They met, however, with no further interruption. As they 
crossed the bridge they halted, took oS the borrowed uniforms, 
threw away the head gear and put on their own hats, which 
they carried under their cloaks, and then rode on up the hill 
after having first satisfied the oflRcer commanding a strong 
guard placed at the bridge that they were friends. Another 
ten minutes and they were on the plateau. Desmond had 
no difficulty in finding out where the head-quarters were es- 
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tabliehed at HaTse, and, riding there, be at once went into the 
house occupied by Berwick and reported his return. 

" I am glad to see you back again, Kennedy," the duke said 
heartily; " it is eomething to have recovered one friend from 
the wreck. Now, what is your news!" 

Desmond related what had happened to him from the time 
he left, and said that a large proportion of the troops at Die- 
penbeck had already left, and, as he heard no outburst of 
firing, he hoped most of them bad got safely away. 

" I see you are wounded." 

" I have had my wrist smasbed with a musket-ball £red l^ 
a party on a hill to the right, belonging, I suppose, to the force 
that came up from Oycke." 

"You bad a narrow escape of your life," Berwick said; 
" if you had been hit a little farther back the ball would have 
gone through your body. 8it down at once. I will send for 
my eui^eon." And he instantly gave orders for the surgeon 
of the stafi to come to his tent, and then made Desmond, who 
was suffering terribly from the agony of the wound, drink a 
tumbler of wine. 

"I know you are all busy, doctor," the duke said as the 
surgeon entered, " but you must do something for Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who is badly wounded in the arm." 

The surgeon examined the wound and shook his head. 
" Both bones are fractured," he said, " and I am afraid that 
there is nothing for it but amputation." 

"Then leave it till to-morrow, doctor," Deemond said 
faintly; "there must be a number of poor fellows who want 
your attention much more than I do." 

" That would do if I could make you a cradle, but we are 
badly off for surgical appliances." 

" Could you cut one out of my jack-boots ? " 

"A capital idea, Mr. Kennedy; nothing could be better. 
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And I will put it in operation at once with some of my other 
patients." 

" Mr. Kennedy ia full of expedients, doctor, and it aeems to 
me that this ma; be really a Taluable one. All the cavalry 
men have jack-boots, and I will give you an order to requi- 
sition as many as m^ be required. The men can get 
new ones &om the stores at Ghent." 

The surgeon at once cut off the foot of one of Desmond's 
boots, and then divided the leg longways. " There," he said, 
taking up one of the halves; " you could not wish for a better 
cradle." 

He took out some lint that he had brought with him, 
together with aome fiat splints, bound the hand in its proper 
position, and then laid the arm from the elbow to the fingers 
in the cradle, round which he tightly put a few bandages to 
keep it in position. " Now for your scarf," he said, and with 
this made a sling to support the arm. The whole operation 
did not take five minutes. " Now, Mr. Kennedy, you had 
best lie down and get what sleep you can. I will take the 
other half of your boot, and the other boot also, it will be 
no use without its fellow. It will make three wounded men 
comparatively comfortable, and I will send for some more 
from the troopers." 

"Yes, lie down at once, Kennedy," Berwick said; "we are 
going to march off at daybreak, and the marshal and I have 
arranged everything between ourselves. Tou had better try 
and eat something, if it ia only a wing of that chicken and a 
few mouthfuls of meat. Your faintneea must be due as much 
to hunger as to your wound, for you have been at work since 
early morning and cannot have bad time to eat anything." 

Tbie was indeed the case, and Desmond managed t« swal- 
low a few mouthfuls and then lay down upon the sofa, where, 
in spite of the pain in his wound, he presently dozed off,being 
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utterly worn out with the work and excitement of the day. 
Before moming some five thousand of the troops from Die* 
penbeck bad marched into the camp in good order and with 
their arms, and as soon aa it was daylight the whole force 
started for Qbent With deep regret Desmond had learned 
from the marshal before lying down that none of his comrades 
had returned, and as they had not reached Diepenbeck be 
felt sure that they were either killed or prisoners. 

" D'Eyncourt will of course be treated as a prisoner of war, 
but if the identity of O'Sullivan or O'Neil is proved with the 
officers of that name who escaped from Newgate it is likely 
to go hard with him." 

After repulsing the caralrr sent in pursuit, the army 
marched away unmolested, being joined as they went by Urge 
numbers of fugitives, who had made their way through the 
allied lines in small parties. Ifarlborough's army remained 
on the ground ih«7 had won, collecting and caring for the 
wonnded of both armiee. Two days later Berwick's corps 
joined Yend6me, and that of Eugene marched into Marlbor- 
ough's camp. In spite of the loss that be bad suffered at 
Oudenarde, this reinforcement raised Vendome's army to 
over one hundred and ten thousand men, which was about 
the same force aa Ifarlborough had under bis command. 
After Eugene had joined him, standing as be did between 
Vendome's army and Paris, Marlborough proposed that the 
enemy's fortresses should be neglected, and that the army 
should march directly on Paris. The movement might have 
been attended with success, but was of so daring a description 
that even Eugene opposed it, while the commanders of the 
Dutch, Danes, and Prussians were unanimously against it; 
and be consequently decided to lay siege to Lille — a tremen- 
dous undertaking, for Lille was considered the strongest fort- 
ress in France, and Vendome, with over a hundred thousand 
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men, was within a couple of days' marcb of it HU diapoei- 
tionB were made with extreme care, and a tremendous convoy 
of heavy artillery, anmiunitlon, and provisions was brought 
up from Ostend without the French being able to interfere 
with its progress. Marlborough, with his British contingent 
and the Hanoverians, was to cover the operations of the siege, 
which was to be undertaken by Prince Eugene with the rest 
of the allied army. Vendome marched at once with his army, 
and making a circuit, placed himself between Lille and Paris, 
deserting his recent conquests in Tpres, Ghent, and BmgeSt 
all of which fell into the bands of the allies. 



CHAPTER TTTT 

OOHVALESCEHT 

T\ ESMOND was not present with the French anoy for 
many hours after their arrival at Ghent. He suffered in- 
tense pain on the ride thither, and was then taken to a hospital 
that had been hastily formed for the reception of wounded offi- 
cers. Here the surgeons had agreed that there was nothing 
for it but to amputate the arm half-way between the wrist 
and the elbow. The limb was already greatly swollen. 

"Under ordinary circimistances," the surgeon said, "we 
should wait until we had reduced the inflammation, but this 
might be a matter of a week or ten days, and there is no time 
to spare, as the army will probably march away in a few days, 
and travel would increase the inflammation to such an extent 
that your life might be sacrificed." 

"I would rather have it taken off at once, doctor," Des- 
mitnd said. " The operation cannot hurt vei? much more than 
tlie arm is burtingalready.and the sooner it is over the better." 

Surgery was in its infancy at that time; anffiethetics were 
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undreamt of; but the sargeooa of tlie French arm; bad large 
experience, and the operation was verj akilfullj performed 
for tbe time. The stump was then seared with a hot iron. 

"You have stood it well," the surgeon said, for, except 
when the iron was applied to the wound, no groan had issued 
from Desmond's lips. " Now, your servant must keep these 
dresings continually soaked with water, and in a few days 
we may hope that you will be able to travel in a waggon 
without danger." 

When the army marched away a week later, Desmond was 
placed in a waggon half-filled with hay, with several other 
wounded ofGcers. At Arras, where there was a large military 
hospital, he was kept for a few days, and then sent on to 
Amiens, only the most severe cases being retained at Arras, 
as another engagement might take place at any moment, and 
the resurcee of the town would be taxed to the utmost. He 
gained strength very slowly, and it was six weeks before the 
surgeons pronounced him to be sufficiently convalescent to be 
moved. " It would," they said, " be probably some months 
before he would be fit to return to active service." He was 
sitting looking listlessly out of the window of the chamber 
that he and three other officers occupied, when Hike came ia 
followed, to Desmond's intense surprise, by Monsieur de la 
Vallfa. 

"My dear Deemond," the latter exclaimed, hurrying for- 
ward and grasping his hand, " you must have thought that we 
had all forgotten you." 

" Indeed I never thought anything of the kind, Philip. I 
did not suppose that you had ever heard of me since we parted 
at Moulina." 

"News travels but slowly, but we did hear that fifteen 
subalterns of O'Brien's regiment were captured in the Salia- 
hury, I wrote to a friend in Paris, and he told me that yon 
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were among the number, but that, on making enquiries, he 
found you had, in some manner or other, effected your 
escape, and that jon and the two other officers had had an 
audience with the king, and bad then gone to the northern 
frontier on the staff of the Duke of Berwick. I wrote begging 
him to get^ if possible, a sight of the deepatches, and if your 
name appeared, to let ua know. Ten days ego I received a 
letter from biin to say that you had been wounded at Oude- 
narde. The Buke of Berwick had, in bis private despatch to 
the king, mentioned your name with very high praise, saying 
that it was due to you alone that so many of the troope 
hemmed in at some village or other — I forget its name — 
managed to make their escape during the night, for although 
he sent off four aides-de-camp with orders, you alone managed 
to get through the enemy, though wounded by a bullet which 
had caused you the loss of your hand. He said he had written 
to the chief surgeon on Berwick's staff, who was a personal 
friend of his, to ascertain, if possible, where you were. Of 
course I set out as soon as I received his letter." 

"What I have you ridden all the way from the soutb of 
France to come to me, Philip ) " ( > 

" Of course I have, and should have ridden all across Eu- 
rope if it had been necessary. I went round by Pointdexter, 
The baron is laid up with an attack of gout, or he would 
have accompanied me. He sent all sorts of messages, and so did 
Anne, and the latter informed me that I need not show my 
face at the chateau again until I came accompanied by you. 
When I reached Paris my friend had learned from tbe sur- 
geon that you were at Amiens, and so here I am. I met your 
faithful Mike at the gate of the hospital. I was glad, indeed, 
to see that he had come out unharmed from that terrible 
fight. When I told him I had come to take you away he 
almost cried with Joy." 
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" It will be the saving of him," he said. " He has been 
going down the hill (or the last fortnight, and it is change and 
good DUrsing he wants." 

" He will get good nursing, I warrant," I aaid, " and the 
soft air of the south wiU soon set him op." 

" It is wonderfully kind of yon, Philip; but I am sure I un 
not strong enough to ride." 

" No one is thinking of your riding at present, Desmond. 
I have brought down a horse-litt«r with me, and four of my 
men, with the quieteet horses on the estate, and all you have 
to do is to lie down in it^ and talk with me whenevn you 
are disposed. You have a whole batch of adventures to tell 

"I feel better already, Philip. I own that I have been 
downhearted of lat^ for it seemed to me that I should be an 
invalid for months, and be living in Paris without a friend 
except Mike, for all the r^rlments of the Brigade are either 
with Yendome or in Spain. The sight of your face and the 
thought of your kindness so cheers me that I feel capable of 
anything." 

" WeU, we wiU start to-morrow morning, Desmond. I shall 
go at once and see the director of the bocfpital and get an 
order for your discharge." 

The next morning they set out. Desmond bad to be as- 
sisted downstairs. There he was laid on a litter packed with 
soft rugs. This was raised and placed between two horses, 
ridden by two of de la Vallfe's men. De la Valine himself 
took his place by ibe side of the litter, Mike rode on ahead 
leading Desmond's charger, and the other two servants fell 
to the rear in readiness to change with those bearing the litter 
when half the day's journey was done. Seeing that the exer- 
tion of being moved had exhausted his friend, de la Yall£e 
rode for some time in silence. Then, when Desmond opened 
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his ejea and smiled at him, he eaid, " I hope yoo are feelins 
comfortable?" 

"Perfectly; I hardl? feel any motion." 

Every care had been taken to prevent jolting. The poles 
of the litter were unusually long, thus adding to their elas- 
ticity. The ends pasaed through leathern loops suspended 
from the saddle, and were at this point covered with a thick 
wrapping of flannel bandages, which aided in minimizing the 
effect of any jar. The first day's journey was performed at a 
walking pace, and th^ reached Beauvais, twenty-five miles 
being accomplished. The fresh air and the slight easy motion 
were beneficial, and in the afternoon Desmond was able to 
talk cheerfully with his friend. There was, however, no con- 
tinued conversation, Philip saying be would ask no questions 
about Desmond's doings until he was stronger. His story had 
better be told while sitting quietly in a room, where it would 
not be necessary, aa it was on the road, for the voice to be 
raised. In the evening, however, after partaking of supper, 
Desmond, without being asked, related the incidents, so far as 
he knew them, of the battle of Oudenarde, and of the manner 
in which he received his wound. 

" The whole disaster was due entirely to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, or rather to the king, who placed him in command 
over two generals of the highest skill and reputation. If he 
wanted to accompany the army. Burgundy should have done 
so just as our King James did, merely as a volunteer. I am 
told that the king showed great courage in the battla For 
my part, I think his presence was altogether a mistake. He 
claims that the English are his subjects, and yet he takes part 
with a foreign army in battle against them. His being pre- 
sent will certainly not add to his popularity in England." 

" I agree with you," de la Vallee said. " It would have been 
much wiser for him to have abstained altogether from inter- 
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ference in the matter. It was, of course, a differeat thing 
when he attempted to land in Scotland. Then he would hare 
been leading the loyal portion of his eubjects againat tboee 
whom he considera rebels against his authority. That was 
quite a different thing from acting without cause or reason as 
a volunteer in the French army against those whom he re- 
gards as his countrymen and eubjecto. I am afraid, Des- 
mond, that though it may shock you to think so, these Stuart 
princes of yours are not wise men. L^timate monarchs of 
England though they may be, they do not possess the qualitiea 
that endear kings to their people. From what I have heard, 
James was a heavy pedant, a rank coward, essentially not a 
man to be popular among a spirited people. Charles had a 
noble presence and many fine qualities. But although his 
ideas of kingly power would have suited us well enough in 
France, hie arbitrary measures alienated a large proportion of 
his people and brought ruin upon him. 

" Your second Charles, in spite of hie numerous indiscre- 
tions, was not unpopular, because the people were wearied of 
the st«m repression of puritan rule, and were therefore dis- 
posed to look leniently upon his frailties, while they appre- 
ciated his good temper and wit. Hie fatal mistake was allying 
himself so closely with us — a grievous mistake indeed when 
we remember that for centuries the two nations had been bit- 
terly opposed to each other. As for his brother, be forfeited 
his throne by his leanings towards the Catholic Church, in 
whose communion he died. Decidedly the Stuart kings were 
not a success. As to James IH, as you call him, I know noth- 
ing beyond the fact that he is a prot£g4 of the king of France, 
and has now fought against his own people — a blunder, as it 
seems to me, of the worst kind, and one which is certain to 
alienate many of his supporters on the other side of the water. 
Were he to mount the throne, it would be partly due to the aid 
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of French trooopa and French money — men and mon^, mind 
you, of a power at war with England I He would therefore 
necessarily, like Charles 11, be regarded as a protfigfi of 
France. He would be bound in gratitude to Louia, and the 
position of England would be altogether changed; she would 
become the ally of Spain and France, her ancient enemies, 
and opponent of her present allies, Holland, Austria, Protes- 
tant Germany, and DenmarL" 

Desmond was silent. He could not but agree with what 
his friend said, and had himself considered that it was a most 
unwise step for Jamee to appear in the field fighting against 
his countrymen. " I don't think I am strong enough to argue, 
Philip," he said with a smile, after a long pause, " and I don't 
mean to give you a victory when I am fighting under dis- 
advantages. The Stuarts certainly never did any special 
benefit to Ireland, and assuredly brought ruin and misery 
upon us; and at the present moment I don't seem able to 
explain why we should be so devoted to the cause of these 
Scottish Stuarts rather than to that of Anne, who is, after all, 
of the same family and race. However, we will fight it out 
when my brain is not so dull as it is at preeent." 

They slept the next night at Pontoise, having made a some- 
what short journey, though Desmond protested that he felt 
quite equal to going on to Paris. " You are a good deal better 
to-day, Desmond, but there is no hurry, and we will take 
matters quietly. If you continue to make improvement we 
shall be able in another day or two to travel faster; and I 
h(q)e that, before we get to the end of our journey, you 
will be strong enough to sit your horse for a few miles each 
day" 

They made no stay in Paris, but proceeded on their way 
the morning after their arrival. Melun and Montargis were 
their next halting-places. Desmond was gaining strength 
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rapidly. Hie good spirits were returning, and at their even- 
ing halt he had been able to recite the history of his escape 
from England. His wound had a less angry appearance, and 
on the day of their leaving Montargia the horses, at hia re- 
quest, occasionally broke into a trot for a mile or two. 

" You are looking paler. I think the motion is too much 
for you," Philip said after one of these occasiona when they 
again settled down to a walking pace. 

" I feel a bit tired, Philip, but one must make a beginning, 
and I shall never get strong unless I b^o to use my musclee. 
At present I acknowledge I feel as if I had been beaten all 
over with sticks, but I have no doubt that I shall shake this 
of[ after a bit." 

This was indeed the case, and on the last three days of their 
journey to Fointdexter he sat his horse for two or three 
honrs. Philip had, on the last day, sent on one of his men 
to inform the baron that he would arrive that evening with 
Desmond, and as they were seen approaching, tbo baron and 
his daughter came out from the chitean and welcomed them 
aa they alighted. 

" Do not upset the young fellow by appearing ahocked at 
his appearance," the former had said to Anne. "It was 
certainly a blow this monting to hear that he had lost his 
left hand, and that the greater portion of the journey bad 
had to be performed in a litter, so you must expect to find 
him greatly pulled down. But see, they are breaking into 
a trot, so he has evidently gained strength on the way." 

In spite of the warning, the girl's eyes filled with tears as 
she saw Desmond's thin face and wasted figure and his left 
arm in a sling. 

"Welcome to Fointdexter, Monsieur Kennedy! If any 
have entered here since the old chateau was built, but none 
who have rendered such vital service to oar race. Do not try 
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to speak; I see that you are ehakea with your joaraBj. We 
will eooD put that all right" 

"It lias been a rather longer ioume; than we have pre- 
vioualf made," Deemond said, after dismounting and shaking 
hands with tlte baron and hie daughter, " and we rode some- 
what faster than usual, as we were both of us anxious to be 
here. It was good indeed of Philip to make such a joumef to 
find and bring me to yon." 

" If he had not done so assured; we should. Vy foot was 
80 bad with this villainous gout that I could not put it in 
a stirrup, but we should have had out the family coach. I 
had half a mind to do so as it was, and Anne was most 
anxious to try her powers of nursing, but Philip overruled us, 
and said that he would be with you a week earlier than we 
could reach you in the coach, and that, moreover, he was 
sure the joumty in an open horse-litter would be far better 
for you than being jolt«d in a close carriage. So, as usual, 
he had his own way, though I must say that for once Anne 
rebelled strongly against his authority." 

"Tou are .all very good. Baron," Desmond said; "but. 
indeed, I think that Philip was right. I can assure you that 
the journey baa done me an immense deal of good, and he will 
tell you that I am very different now from what I was when 
he found me at Amiens, for I had begun to think that I 
should never get away alive." 

" Do not let us stay talking here," the baron said. " Anne 
has had some soup prepared for you under her own eyes, and 
that and a glass or two of good Burgundy will do wonders for 
you." 

Desmond, indeed, was greatly revived, and was able to join 
in fl cheerfid conversation with his hosts. 

"We are both dying to hear your adventures," the baron 
said, " and how you managed to escape from that jail in Enft- 
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land as you did, and also how it was that we met with that 
dreadful disaster at Oudenarde. It really eeems that those 
terrible fellows Marlborough aud Prince Eugene are in- 
vincible." 

"They are good generals. Baron. Beyond troubles with 
the commanderfl of the forces of their allies, they are able to 
carry out their own plans. The Dukee of VendSme and 
Berwick are also able commanderB, but they were hampered 
by the presence of the Duke of Bui^rundy, who on several 
occasions overruled their opinions and ruined their plans. It 
is to him alone that the defeat at Oudenarde is dae. The 
French soldiers fought as well as ev<er, and it was the position 
in which they were placed, and not the superior fighting 
powers of the enemy, that caused their defeat." 

" But how is it," the baron aaked, " that with, as I hear, one 
hundred and ten thousand men Vendome does not raise the 
siege of Lille! It seems incredible that, with so great a force, 
he should remain inactive while the enemy are carrying out 
their works for the siege." 

"That I cannot tell you, sir. We heard all aorta of 
rumours at Amiens, but it seems that Marlborough had taken 
up a strong position and entrenched himself there with 
seventy thousand men, while Eugene is conducting the siege 
operations." 

"I don't understand it," the baron said irritably. "There 
must be more ways of marching to Lille than one. If one 
road is barred, why not advance by another I The Duke of 
Bui^ndy is not with the army now, bo the blame cannot be 
put on him." 

"No, sir; but Berwick's army is still, as I hear, under his 
independent command, and the duke, excellent soldier as he 
is, is not one to be easily led. If his opinion differs from 
that of YendSme he would assuredly maintain it; and as his 
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maimer is not conciliatory, and his opinions are very stronglj 
expressed, it ma; well be that there are, aa was rumoured at 
Amiens, constant dissensions between him and VendSmo." 

"Well, it seems to me very strange, Ifonsieur Kennedy, 
after having during the last reign defeated the best infantry 
of Spain, humbled Austria, subdued Bavaria, crushed the 
enemy in Italy, and shown ourselves to be the beet soldiers in 
Europe, that we should now suffer defeat after defeat by an 
army containing men of half a score of nationalities, though 
led by the greatest general that England has ever pro- 
duced." 

" And, Baron, with English troops under him who have for 
hundreds of years shown themselves invincible! " 

"Tea, yes," the baron said hastily; "we know all about 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, and how well they fouc^t in 
Holland ; but I thought, Kennedy, that you were the enemy 
of the English, and were here with your brave countrymen to 
fight against them." 

"Not in my case assuredly. Baron. I came over here 
because there is no opening for Irish gentleroen at home, 
and because only by the aid of France could our lawful king 
be placed on the throne. It is true that a section of the 
English people under Oliver Cromwell not only conquered us 
but divided a great portion of our land among themselves, 
and although we were again defeated by a usurping Dutch 
king with the Dutch troops under his command, that is no 
reason why I should feel any animosity to the people at large, 
whose qualities I admire, and the majority of whom are in 
their hearts attached to the cause of the Stuarts, and hate 
those who are keeping the king from his throne. I own that 
I would rather that it had fallen to my lot to fight for France 
against Spaniards, Germans, and Italians, than against the 
English," 
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"Did you lose man? friends at Ondenarde, Monsieur 
Kenned; ! " Anne asked. 

" I lost my two greatest friends," Desmond said; " at least 
I fear that both are dead. They were the two who escaped 
with me from the Encliah prison. They, with UoDsieur 
d'Eynconrt, another of Berwick's aides-de-camp, started with 
me to carry orders to the troops, who were all but surrounded 
by the enemy. We went by different roads to increase the 
chances of one of us getting there. I succeeded with but ttiifl 
comparatively trifling wound," and he pointed to his enqit? 
sleeve, "but none of the other three got through, nor did 
their names appear when the lists were exchanged of the 
prisoners captured, therefore I have no doubt that all fell 
in the performance of their duty. We had been great friends 
ever since I came out, and their loss has greatly affected me." 

" You are young, and will find fresh friends," the baron said 
briskly. " Do not let us dwell on the past Ton have now to 
apply all your energy to getting strong, and if you show as 
much vigour in that as in other matters, I hope that in a 
month's time you will be veil on the road towards complete 
recovery." 

" I mean to try hard. Baron," Desmond said with a smile. 
"If I continue to gain strength as quickly aa I have done 
during the journey, I shall certainly insist before long on 
being considered convalescent." 

Day by day indeed bis strength increased. At first he 
wandered about in the park, accompanied by Philip and Anne, 
for the baron, although somewhat recovered from his attack 
of gout, still walked with difficulty. In a week he again took 
to horse exercise, and was ere long able to join in hunting and 
hawking parties. The bouse was gay, for the baron, as soon 
as Desmond was able to take his share in conversation, in- 
vited many of the neighbouring gentry to the chateau and in- 
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troduced him to them aa the mao who had done bo much for 
his daiight«r and himself. Several eatertaiaments were giTen, 
at which the chateau was thrown open to all-comerB, in honour 
parti; of Desmond and partly of the approaching marriage of 
the baron's daughter to Monsieur de la Vall^. This had been 
arranged to take place in September. Sefore that time arrived 
Desmond had completely recovered his stren^h, and being 
now fit for service, was anxious to join, but his friends would 
not hear of his d^arture until after tlie marriage; and as 
news came that Lille had been captured by the allies, and it 
wae certain that both armies would soon go into winter quar- 
ters, and would fight no more that year, he allowed himself 
to be persuaded to stay. 

The siege had been one of the most terrible in history. The 
place waa nobly defended, and its conquest cost the allies 
dearly, twelve thousand being killed and wounded, and over 
seven thousand succumbing to diseases, while of the garrison, 
nearly seventeen thousand strong, but four thousand five hun- 
dred remained alive at the time it capitulated. Its fall caused 
general consternation throughout France, for it opened the 
road to Paris, and during the winter Louis made strenuous 
efforts to obtain peace ; but the terms demanded by the allies 
were so onerous that the n^otiations were broken off. 

In spite of the general distress throughout the country the 
wedding was a gay one. 

Desmond had written to the Duke of Berwick, who was 
now in Paris, saying that he was fit for duty, and would 
report himself at the end of the month, and on the day before 
he was about to leave Pointdexter he received a reply from 
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It ran as follows: — 

Dear Monsieur Kennedy, — / am heariil]/ glad to hear of j/our 
reBtoration to health. I mentioned you to Hie Majesty to-day, 
who wot pleased to speak very highly of you.. The cam- 
paign is virtually at an end for the present year. His Majesty 
informed me that various changes will be made in the spring. 
Marshal de Villars is to replace the Duke of Vendome in the 
command of the northern army. The latter has Tieen unfor- 
tunate, and misfortune on the part of a soldier is regarded as 
next door to a crime. Certainly the defeat at Oudenarde was 
not his fault, hut had he taken my advice Lille might have 
been saved. Doubtless he was as muck dissatisfied with me 
as I was with him, and perhaps with reason; for, as you know, 
I am not aeeustomed to mince my phrases. However, as His 
Majesty was pleased to say, it is evident that having two 
generals acting together, each with an independent command, 
is a mistake, and one that should not be again comTnitted. 
Therefore next spring I am to take the command of anarmy 
in Dauphiny, and to check the Austriajis and Itt^ians. 

He said, "If you can spare him, Duke, I should be glad if 
you would let me have this young Irishman for a time. I 
shall promote him to the rank of captain for the great service 
he rendered in carrying as you say, at grievous risk and with 
the loss of his hand, the order to the troops at Diepenbeck to 
scatter during the night, thus saving me at least ten thousand 
of my soldiers. I shall also settle upon him a pension of 
fifty louis a year for the loss of his hand. I will send him to 
Spain, having had several complaints from the Duke of Or- 
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leans " fwho, <u you know, U now in command there) " of 
the incompetence of many of his staff." I said that although 
I had found you a most zealous and useful officer, and had 
a warm regard for you, I would of course accede to His 
Majeetj/'s wishes in the matter. Enclosed in this letter is the 
order for you to join the Duke of Orleans, and a private letter 
from myslf to the duice, giving a sketch of your services and 
exploits, which loHl doubtless give you at once a place in his 
favour. I do not think that this war vnll last very much 
longer. France is well-nigh rutneJ hy the sacrifices she has 
made, and the drain upon the allies must he almost as great. 
Therefore I trust that another campaign will bring it to an 
end. If not, you may be assured that when the duke no 
longer requires your services — and it is probable that after a 
year's campaigning he wiU be heartily tired with the difficul- 
ties that he, as I did, will meet with from the procrastination 
and general stupidity of the Spanish — you will be free to re- 
turn to me, and I shall he glad to number you again among 
the members of my staff. 

Deemond was soft; to leave the Betrice of the duke, but 
consoled himself with the hope tnat it would be onl; tempo- 
rary; and the prospect of a year's campaigning in a new 
country was by no meana displeasing to him. Therefore, 
after writing a suitable letter to the duke, he took leave of 
the Baron Pointdezter, with many thanks for his kindness, 
and, attended by Mike, started for Spain. 

" It's glad I am to be on the move again, Oaptain Kennedy," 
the soldier said as they rode away, " Sure, your honour, 
idleness is not good for a mac, especially when be has lashings 
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of the best of food and drink. When I came to buckle on my 
Bword-belt this morning I found it would not meet within 
three inches, and die coatee is so tight that I feel as if I 
was suffocated." 

" You will soon work it down again, Mike. From what I 
hear of Spain there is no fear of your getting too much food 
there. Rough work and small rations are, I hear, the rule." 

" I am ready for a good spell then, your honour. I hardly 
know myself now, for I am flabby and short of wind. Still, 
I am sorry to leave the chateau, for I have bad the best time I 
ever had in my life. Everyone was mighty kind, and seemed 
to think that I had done great things in helping to rescue 
Miss Anne, whereas I did nothing at all except to follow you." 



OHAPTEB XIV 



CXTS arriving at Madrid in the first week tn December, 1708, 
Desmond, after putting up at an hotel and changing the 
uniform in which he travelled for bis dress suit, proceeded to 
the headquarters of the Duke of Orleans and sent in his name 
together with Berwick's letter of introduction. In a few 
minutes he was shown into his room. The duke looked at 
him in some surprise. 

" Are you Captain Kennedy t " 

" I am. Tour Royal Highness." 

" The Duke of Berwick has very strongly recommended you 
to me, saying that you bad performed excellent service under 
him, and that be parted with you with regret at the express 
wish of His Majesty. He speaks of you as a young officer, 
but I was hardly prepared to see one so youthful. He says 
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that you are devoted to your work, active and intelligent as 
well ae brave, and as Bach your arrival is very welcome to me, 
for although excellent in battle, I own that my offioera are less 
devoted to the hard work and detail that are as neceaeary as 
bravery on a general's staff. By the way, I seem to have 
heard your name before. Let me see, it was in connection, 
was it not, with that affair of the Uarquie de Tulle and Baron 
- de Pointdexter'a daughter?" 

" I certainly had the good fortune to take part in that af- 

"The king himself was pleased to tell me the details of 
that adventure, and to speak very highly of your courage and 
energy in carrying it out. And so yon are really the hero 
of that affair! He said that you were a young ensign in 
O'Brien's Irish regiment. You have risen rapidly, sir, for it 
is but eighteen months since it took place." 

" His If a jesty graciously promoted me to the rank of lieu- 
tenant when I was appointed by the Duke of Berwick to his 
staff. I obtained my next step after the battle of Oudenarde^ 
for carrying a deepatch to the force cut off in the village of 
Diepenbeck, in which service I received a wound which re- 
sulted in the loss of my left hand. I was several weeks in h<»- 
pital, and then obtained sick leave and went down for two 
months to Baron de Pointdexter, which visit resulted in my 
complete restoration to health. At the end of that time the 
Duke of Berwick, who had also returned from the army, was 
good enough to recommend me to His Majesty, and he there- 
upon promoted me and appointed me to join your staff." 

" If Marshal Berwick spoke approvingly of your conduct. 
Captain Kennedy, it is in itself a sufficient recommendation, 
for the duke is not easily satisfied. I am sure that I shall 
find you a valuable acquisition to my staff." 

The duke invited Desmond to dine with him that evening. 
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and presented him to several of his staff who were uaoag the 
company. These were for the most part personal friends and 
associates of the duke; ir&Uant gentlemen, but wholly igno- 
rant of war and averse to hard work, and it was not long be- 
fore Desmond found that his services were called into requi- 
sition whenever it was neceesaiy that a despatch should be 
carried to a dietanoe. He was b; no means sorry that this 
should be the case, for he soon tired of the stiffness and cer- 
emony of the Spanish Court and of the conversation (chiefly 
relating to ladies in Paris whose very names were unknown 
to him) among the French officers, and it was a relief to him, 
indeed, when he could get away from attendance at head- 
quarters and enjoy an evening's talk with the officers of one or 
other of the four Irish regiments there. 

Many of these expeditions were attended by considerable 
danger, for the wars that had for some years devastated the 
country had Teenlted in general disorder. Armed bands, un- 
der the pretence of acting in the interest of one claimant or 
otlier to the throne, traversed the country, pillaging the vil- 
lages, driving oS flocks and herds to the mountains, and ruth- 
lessly slaying any who ventured to offer the smallest oppo- 
sition. Catalonia and Valencia had been the scene of the 
greater portion of the conflicts between the rival claimants. 
Throughout the reat of the country the population looked on 
apathetically at the struggle for mastery, caring but little 
which of the two foreign princes reigned over them; but in 
the out-of-the-way districts the wilder spirits left their homes 
in numbers, enticed by the prospects of plunder, under the 
leading of one or other of the partisan chiefs. 

Desmond had from the moment of his arrival spent the 
greater portion of his spare time in the study of Spanish, 
and, aided much by his knowledge of French, had made rapid 
progress, and in three months was able to converse fairly in it 
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It was indeed essential for bia vork, as without it he could not 
have made his wa; about and safely delivered the orders of 
which he was the bearer. In the be«:iiming of March the 
duke sent for him. 

" I have been greatly pleased, Captain Kennedy, with the 
activity that you have displayed, and am going to make a 
further call upon you. This mission is of greater importance 
than any on which you have hitherto been engaged, and is one 
which ordinarily would be entrusted to an officer of higher 
rank, but I feet that I cannot do better than place it in your 
hands. From what we learn, I believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the enemy to conunence the campaign by crossing the 
frontier near Badajoa. By so doing they can either follow the 
valley of the Quadiana to the sources of the river and then 
come down into Valencia, or they could cross the sierras, come 
down into the valley of the Tagus, and march on Madrid. 

" In the first place I wish a report as to the state of the 
fortifications of Badajoa and the efficiency of its garrison. 
I am, of course, acquainted with the official reports sent by 
the Spanish commander of the town to his Qovemment, but I 
have come to place no faith whatever in Spanish reports, 
which for the most part are a tissue of falsehoods. Your first 
duty, then, will be to give me as complete a report as possible 
of the state of things there, of your impressions of the ca- 
pacity of the governor as shown by bis preparations, also of 
the mordSjof the troops. In the next place, I shall be glad of 
any information you can gather of the country beyond the 
frontier, and the state of the roads in all that neighbourhood. 
Here again the native reports are absolutely untrustworthy. 
The line of the enemy's advance would he either direct from 
Lisbon through Vicoaa, or up the Tagus, which offers them 
great facilities for carriage, and down through Portalegre 
and Alvas. 
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" During the past four ^ears there has been a good deal of 
fighting near the frontier, but the reports of the ofScers com- 
manding the Spanieh forces there are devoid of any practical 
information as to the roads on our side of the boundary. As 
it has been resolved to give the enemy battle as soon as he 
crosses the frontier, it is most important that I should know 
the best lines by which troops can move, the state of the 
bridges, and the positions in which a battle on a large scale 
can best be fought. Tou see the mission is an important one, 
and I selected you for it as a proof of the confidence I feel in 
your ability. While carrying out this duty, you shall have 
the temporary rank of major, as it will less rufSe tjie suscep- 
tibility of the Spaniards if an officer of that rank be em- 
ployed than if a captain be sent to institute such enquiries. 

" Tou will, of course, be provided with a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of BadajoB, couched in such terms that be will not con- 
sider your mission has any reference to himself, its object be- 
ing to discover whether the magazines at Badajos are suffi- 
ciently well supplied to admit of their being, if necessary, 
drawn upon for the subsistence of the army ; also, whether the 
garrison needs strengthening in case the enemy should lay 
siege to the town, before our army is at hand to give battle. 
Thus you will ostensibly confine your enquiries to the 
amount of provisions and ammunition, and consult the gov- 
ernor as to whether he considers the force at his dlsiKisal suffi- 
cient for the defence of the fortress against a vigorous at- 
tack. Fortunately, the Spanish methods are so slow that be- 
fore you get these particulars you will have ample time to as- 
certain the points as to which I am chiefly concerned. 

" You will be furnished with a native guide well acquainted 
with the passes of the sierras between the Tagus and the 
Guadiana. This part of your journey will not be unattended 
with danger, for the mountains swarm with bands of parti- 
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ftanB, that is to say, bandits. I shall, hDwever, give 70U an 
order to the officer in command of the garrieon at Toledo to 
furnish you with an escort of ten troopers under an officer, 
to conduct you across the mountains. Four of these will 
accompany you to Badajos, and remain with yon until you 
return tc Toledo. Once in the valley of the Ouadiana you 
should have little chance of falling in with any bands of 
guerillas, but an escort will add to your weight and impor- 
tance in the eyes of the Spaniards." 

"I feel greatly honoured. Tour Boyal Highness, by your 
selecting me for the mission, and will carry it out to the beat 
of my ability." 

" In an hour the papers will be ready for you, and you can 
start at daybreak to-morrow," 

"We are going on a long trip this time, Mike." 

"Back to France, your honour?" 

"No; we are going to the western frontier by Badajoe." 

" It makes no difference to me, sir, where we are going ; but 
in truth I shall be glad to go anywhere, for I am mightily 
sick of this town, where the people have no great love for the 
French, and the best part of them seem to look down upon us 
soldiers as if we were dirt under our feet. It is unsafe to 
go through the streets alone at oight, A score of men have 
since we came here, been found lying dead with a knife be- 
tween thir ribs." 

" Yes, the population here is very much divided. If ike, and 
even those who are favourable to Philip have no love for the 
foreign soldiers whose bayonets keep him on the throne. The 
duke has many timea made formal complaints to the king and 
the city authorities. Philip has given strict orders for the 
arrest of bad characters, but the city civil authorities pro- 
test that they cannot lay hands upon them, and I believe have 
never taken the slightest trouble to do so." 
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"How long shfill we be away, your honour?" 

" I Bbould say a month I am to have temporary rank as 
major wliile engaeed on this bnsineas; anyone under that 
grade would receive but little courtesy from the Spaniards." 

" They are a mighty haughty lot," Mike grumbled. " I 
believe they think that when the flood came the Spanish 
grandees had au ark all to themselves, as they could not be 
expected to put up with a conveyance full of animals." 

I>e8mond laughed. 

" They haven't yet taken in the fact that Spain is no longer 
the great power she was when she was mistress of half of 
Europe. They were fine fighters then, Mike. For my part 
I own that I cannot understand how it is they have fallen 
ofF in that respect, for certainly without our troops they 
would make but a poor stand against the Portuguese, backed 
up by the English and Dutch." 

" I have not seen them fighting yet, sir, but to my mind 
people so fond of using their knives are not likely to be of 
much account when it comes to manly, straightforward fight- 
ing. Well, your honour, if yoa are to go as a major you will 
need some slight alterations in your uniform — more gold 
lace, and such like. So I had best see about it at once." 

" I did not think of that, Hike; but you are right. I don't 
know whether, as I only hold temporary rank, I have a right 
to wear the uniform of a field-officer; but as the duke wishes 
me to be able to speak with some authority, there can be 
no harm in making the change, and the additions can easily 
be taken off upon my return." 

" The duke ought to have given you the full rank instead 
of the temporary one, sir. You have done more work since 
you came here than all the colonels and majors on his staff." 

"As far as work goes that may be so, Mike; but as the 
work consisted in carrying despatches about on horseback, it 
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certainl; aSords no claim for promotion. And indeed I have 
no wish whatever for it. I am already the roungest captain 
in the service except the yoimg: nobles who got their com- 
missions as colonels without even sei-ving a day in inferior 
rank. I feel uncomfortable now when I go to our regiments, 
to see men who bave been years in the service, and gone 
through many a desperate action, still lieutenants, while I, 
after two years' service, and still under nineteen, am a cap- 
tain." 

" Yes, sir ; but you know that you saved eight or ten thou- 
sand men to France at Oudenarde, and you lost a hand in 
the service of the country. That would count for a good deal." 

" It counts for something, no doubt, Hike, but many of 
these officers have risked their lives a score of times, and been 
wounded frequently, though they may not have lost a limb." 

"Ah well, sir I" Mike said philosophically, "luck is every 
thing. And who would go soldiering if it was not so) When 
going into battle everyone knows that a lot of his comrades 
will be lulled, but he trusts to bis luck to get through safely. 
One man gets promoted and another doesn't, and be hopes 
that luck will come his way next time. I don't say that your 
honour's promotion has been luck, but yon have had luck in 
being on the staff of the Duke of Berwick, and everyone 
knows that it is the staff-ofGcera who get the credit and 
promotion, while the men who do most of the fighting get 
passed over. There would be nothing to say against that 
if, as in your honour's case, a man was chosen for the staff 
because he had done something that showed that be was fit 
for it. But it isn't so here. If a man belongs to a good 
family, &tid has interest, he gets a good appointment ; and it is 
mighty sctdom that a man is taken from his r^ment and 
put on to the staff because he has done something which 
showed he was a good soldier." 
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"That is BO, llfike; there b no denjiug it. And I believe 
it is one reaaoD why ao many disasters have befallen the 
French army. The generals are as a rule good, and the 
soldiers are excellent, but the ataS are generally altogether 
incompetent, and seem t« consider that the fact that they are 
nobles renders it uneeeesary for them to give attention to 
details, or to be more than ornamental figures in the general's 
train. And when we see the authority of VendSme overruled 
by a young prince who is grandson of the king, and nothing 
else, one must not be surprised that it is the same all through 
the army," 

That evening Desmond received a packet containing his 
appointment as major while on special service, details of in- 
structions OS to the points to be attended to, and letters from 
the duke to the commandant of the garrison at Toledo, and 
from Philip to the Oovemor at Badajos. The next morning 
he started at di^break, accompanied by Mike, and arrived 
that evening at Toledo. Here he presented his letter to the 
commandant. "Very well, sir," the officer said when he had 
read it. " At what hour do you wish the escort and guide to 
be ready in the morning t" 

" I should like to start as early as possible. Colonel I my- 
self, being well mounted, might cross the sierra in aday;but 
the troopers' horses could not do that." 

" You would not gain anything if they could. Major Ken- 
nedy, for even if your'horse could carry you over sixty or 
seventy miles of mountain roads in a day you would cer- 
tainly need a couple of days' rest before proceeding farther. 
If yoQ get as far as Enmedio, which is in the heart of the 
sierra, you will have done well. You will then have another 
long day's ride down to Ciudad Real, from which place the 
officer with six of the troopers will return. The general says 
nothing about a commissioned officer, but I shall take it upon 
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myself to send one to accompanj you with the four men; it 
will take a good deal of trouble off your hands." 

" I am much obliged to you. Colonel" 

" Now that we have finished buBiness," the officer said, " wo 
can talk of other things. Ton will, of course, put up here. I 
have two or three spare rooms, and the accommodation at the 
inna is wretched. I am always very glad when an officer rides 
through, because we hear little enough of what is passing, 
and as there is no sort of sociability among the Spaniards, 
life is very dull here, and one is very glad of the change." 

" Thank you. Colonel ; I will gladly accept your invitation." 

The colonel rang a bell and ordered a servitor who an- 
Jwered to show Uajor Kennedys servant where to put up 
Lis master's horses and his own, to bring up the ofELcer's va- 
lises, and to make the soldier comfortable below. 

" We shall sup in half an hour," he said to Desmond when 
the man had left. " Two of my majors are going to share 
the meal." 

As soon as the valises were brought up, Desmond changed 
hie uniform, got rid of the dust of the road, and was just 
ready when a servant knocked at the door and said that the 
supper was served. The meal was a pleasant one. The three 
French officers were anxiouB to hear the last news that had 
reached Madrid from France. The conversation did not flag 
for a moment during the meal. After this was over and 
cigars were lighted — for the officers fiad all adopted the cus- 
tom of the country — the colonel said courteously, 'Would 
you mind telling ns. Major Kennedy, how it is that you, who 
by your name are Irish, although you speak excellent French, 
have made your way so rapidly as to be already a major t" 

" Not at all, Colonel. I am myself as much surprised at it 
aa you may be. But, really, my present rank is only tempo- 
rary. I am going down to Badajoe on a special mission for 
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the Dolce of Orleans, and as he thought that I should be re- 
ceived better were I a field-officer instead of captain, be has 
given me the temporary rank of major while so em- 
ployed. I will brietly tell you how I obtained the other 
Ble^a. The first was given me by the king on my appoint- 
ment as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Berwick; His Majesty 
being good enough to take an interest in me owing to a little 
adventure in which I had become involved. It concerned, 
I may say, the almost accidental rescue of a lady who had 
been carried off by a nobleman of the court" 

"I remember now," the colonel said. "The lady was 
Mademoiselle de Pointdexter, and her abductor Yicomte de 
Tulle. It happened a month or bo before our regiment left 
Paris for Spain, and was the chief topic of talk. I recall 
your name now in connection with the affair, and bow 
warmly everyone spoke of your gallantry. Well, Major, how 
did you gain your next step!" 

"I had the good fortune to be the only one who survived 
of four aides-de-camp who were sent off by the Duke of Ber- 
wick at Oudenarde to make their way through the allied 
lines with orders to the division cut off from the rest of the 
army in the village of Diepenbech, to disperse and make off 
across the country as beat they could. My comrades were all 
killed, but I was lucky enough to succeed in reaching the vil- 
lage uninjured, with the exception of a ball in the wrist, 
whicli caused the loss of my hand, and I may say almost of my 
life. It was because of the favourable report which the duke 
was pleased to make of this service that I received my rank 
as captain." 

" It was well earned too, sir," the colonel said warmly. " I 
confess I thought when you arrived that, although Irish by 
name, you must have had some very powerful influence at 
your back to have risen so early. Unhappily promotion often 
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bears no relation whatever to merit, and one sees young no- 
blea with no other recommendation than that of their birth 
placed over the beads of officers of five-and-twen^ years' ser- 
rice. No one is jealous of a man who owes his rise to brill- 
iant deeds of courage or signal ability; but it is galling to see 
these young popinjays thrust forward simply by family in- 
fluence." 

In passing over the hills the next day, a large part? of 
armed men made their appearance suddenly on a height 
above; but seeing that an attack was likely to meet with a 
stout resistance, and as little booty would be obtainable, they 
did not interfere with their passage. Desmond congratu- 
lated himself on having an escort, for it would have gone 
hard with him had he been accompanied only by Mike. On 
the fifth day after leaving Madrid he arrived at Badajos, witb 
the sergeant, the four troopers, and Mike. After some for- 
malities — ^for the town, being close to the frontier, was lia- 
ble at any moment to be suddenly attacked — Desmond was 
conducted to the governor, a pompous Spanish officer. 

" Are you yourself Major Kennedy ? " he asked, looking 
with some surprise at bis young visitor. 

" My name ia Kennedy, air, and I have the honour of being 
major and to serve on the staff of his grace the Duke of 
Orleans. I am the bearer of a letter to you from His Majesty 
King Philip." 

The Spaniard took the letter and read it, and Desmond 
could see by the expression of his countenance that he was by 
no means pleased. 

"I do not understand," he said coldly, "why an officer 
should have been specially despatched to obtain information 
which I have already duly furnished." 

" I understood from the Duke of Orleans, sir, that as 
news has been received that the enemy's plans were to cross 
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the frontier near this town, it became a matter of special im- 
portance to see that it was sufficiently supplied vith provi- 
sions and munitions of war to stand a si^re. It has been 
found more than once that owing to the culpable neglect of 
subordinates, fortresses when besieged were hj no means so 
well supplied with provisions, powder and shot, as had been 
supposed. Naturally the governor of a fortress like this, 
with a considerable garrison, is too much occupied to person- 
ally superintend all these matters, and must leave them in 
the bands of his subordinates, who on their part commit 
them to those of sergeants and store-keepers; so that, while 
everything is reported to be ready, there are really deficien- 
cies. A waste often takes place in the distribution of stores, 
and the matter was so important that the king requested the 
duke to send one of his staff to give you every assistance, and 
to receive your euggestions, which will be complied with to 
their full extent. As your last report was sent in some three 
months back, necessarily considerable changes have taken 
place in that time." 

" Well, sir, 1 will obey His If ajeety*s orders and give you 
every facility. Hy officers shall be instructed to open such 
magazines as you may select, and you will then be able per- 
sonally to judge as to the quantity and condition of the stores. 
It wilt, of course, be impossible, unless with an inuaense ex- 
penditure of labour, to go through the whole of the magazines 
and to reckon Up their contents; but as many as you wish 
shall be opened, and a party of soldiers told off to count the 
bales and cases." 

"A very few will suffi<K, sir. Of course in the event of a 
battle being fought and a reverse occurring, the enemy might 
sit down before your town. Tou would be exposed to a long 
siege, for it might be some time before the army was again 
in a position to advance and fight another battle or raise the 
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siege. I have little doubt that eveiTthing will be found in 
excellent order, but should there be any deficiencies the duke 
assured me that the? would be at once made good." 

"If you will call to-morrow morning, sir," the goremor 
said, " I will have some of the officials in whose charge these 
matters are, placed at your disposal ; but I am convinced that 
yon will find that my reports on the stores and ammunition in 
hand are fully borne out." 

" The governor is, as I expected, a good deal pat out, U ike," 
Desmond said as he rejoined his follower, who was waiting 
outside with the horses. " Kow, let us find out the beat hotel." 

" Didn't he ask you to stay with him, your honour } " Mike 
asked in surprise. 

" No; he is much too grand a man for that, and besides, he 
may have his wife and children with him; and however much 
a Spaniard may place his house and all within it at your 
service, it is very seldom that he invites a stranger to enter 
it. Moreover, glad as they may be to have French help in 
fighting their battles, they look with suspicion and dislike 
upon an individual Frenchman. Besides, I fancy I shall find 
that these stores and magazines by no means tally with the 
report sent in by the governor. I heard the Duke of Berwick 
one day speaking about it, and he said there was corrup- 
tion and dishonesty among their officials from the highest to 
the lowest It is probable that both the king and the Duke 
of Orleans have the same opinion, and that it was for this 
reason that they sent me here, in order to assure them that the 
fortress is as well supplied as has been stated. With the 
other papers I have received a copy of the governor's report, 
although I did not think it necessary to tell him so." 

The next morning, on going to the governor's, Desmond 
found a number of officials assembled there, " These are the 
officers in charge of the stores and magazines," the governor 
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said. " Colonel Kendez will accompanr you, and will ftee that 
eveiTtliiiig is done to facilitate ;our ezamination." 

The governor bowed formally. Desmoiid returned his salute, 
and then went down with the Spanish colonel, the other offi- 
cials following. He saw that there was an expression of mali- 
cious pleasure in the colonel's face, and fniessed that he woa 
bj no means sorry at the investigation that was to take place. 

" I think, sir," Desmond said, " that it will not be necessary 
for us to have all these officials going round with us. It will 
be impossible in one day to do more than examine one de- 
partment. Ab ammimition is the most important of all 
stores, I would suggest that we take only those in charge of 
the war material." 

"Very good;" and turning to those behind he said: "For 
to-day all those save the officers in chaise of the mpgaBJT^^ia 
can be reliered from this duty. Tbeir turn will come to-mor- 
row or next day." 

With the exception of £ve or six all moved away, 

" We have three magazines in the town," the colonel went 
on, " BO as to lessen the chance of our resources being des- 
troyed by a single blow. There is the Central magazine, an- 
other that is known as the San Juan magazine, and the West- 
tem magazine." 

" We may as well visit the Central one first, as no doubt 
that is the most important one." 

As they went on, a party of twenty soldiers, who had been 
drawn up there, fell in behind, while Hike and two troop- 
ers of his escort also, at his orders, accompanied them. The 
magazine was formed in what had formerly been an old castle, 
but which was now used for another purpose, that of a store, 
its thick walls affording protection against any but very heavy 
missiles. On entering what had been the court-yard Desmond 
saw that the greater portion of it was occupied by storehouses, 
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maaaiTelf bnilt^ nod covered hj Bome five or bIz feet of earth. 
" The first of theee on the right contains musketry ammimi- 
tion," Colonel Mendez said, " the next two contain cannon 
balls ; powder is stored in the three houses at the farther end, 
and the three on the left side contain hand-grenadea, fuses 
for mines, signal rockets, and other miscellanies, such as 
brimstone." 

"We will examine number one first," Desmond said. 
" Which IB the officer in charge I " 

One of the officials stepped forward with a key. Desmond 
saw that his face was pale, and that he had a sullen look. 

" I will ask you before we enter," he said, " how often do 
you take stock of your Btores f I suppose when the governor 
sends in bis half-yearly report I" 

" We do not do it that way at all," the man said. " I have 
a book; it was given to me by the officer I succeeded. Here 
it is. Tou will see that he handed over so many barrels of 
cartridges. On one side of the page I put down the number 
of barrels issued, and on the other the number I receive, and 
thus at any time, without disturbing the contents of the store, 
I can state the number of barreb it contains." 

' Then hov long have you held this position, sir t " 

"I have been in chargeof this store and of those used for 
povder in the cellars underneath the caatle for ten years." 

" The man whom you succeeded; — how long had he been 
beret 

"I believe he had been here for twenty years or more." 

"And his system of keeping accounts was the same as 
yours?" 

" Precisely. He handed hiB bookB to me, and I have kept 
mine in the same way." 

"Then it is a fact, if 1 understand you rightly, that there 
has been no taking of stock for the past thirty yearfl!" 
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"It WM not neceesary," the officer aaid in a aurly tone. 
" There can be no mietake possible considering the way in 
which we made onr entries." 

They now entered the store. It was some sixty feet long 
and for^ feet wide, with pillars of masoDiy along the centre 
to support the weight of the roof. It was lighted only by 
small lo(q>holes in the thick walls. Four of the soldiers carried 
lanterns, and they were about to enter when Desmond said, 
" There is no loose powder lying about, I suppose ) " 

" None," the officer replied. " The barrels were all carefully 
examined before being taken into the store. They are, as you 
can see, strongly made; a leakage is out of the question, unlees 
by any accident one should fall off the pile and burst; but 
such a thing has never happened as far as I know." 

"I see by your book that there should be three thousand 
four hundred and eighty-two barrels, each containing five 
hundred cartridges. Certainly an ample supply even for a 
prolonged siege." 

The barrels were piled in four tiers, one above another, 
forming a wall on each side of a central padi seven feet wide. 

" Qive me your hand, Mike," Desmond said to his follower, 
and, standing upon it, he was able to scramble on to the top. 
" Twelve barrels deep," he said as be descended. " Now let 
us count the number in each line." 

The wall of barrels extended only some two-thirds of the 
length of the stores, and there were thirty barrels in each line. 
He made a rapid calculation. " That is three thousand two 
hundred, but I see diat in addition there is a small pile on 
each side beyond the others which would about make up the 
correct total. Tonr record is strictly accurate." 

The official took up the lantern as if the matter was now 
finished, but Desmond said : " 'So, sir ; I have but b^un ; and 
my instructions were to see how much musket ammunition 
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there was here at present. I only know how many barreb 
there are. And now. Colonel, I will aak you to call your meD 
in and set them to work. I wish two passages made through 
each of these piles of barrels ; three feet wide will be sufficient." 

" It would be very dangerous to move them," the official 
aaid hastily. 

" Kot if it is carefully done. You tell me the barrels an 
strong, and that there is no leakage. Even if this should 
not be the case, there is little fear of the powder oominji in 
contact with the candles in these lanterns; and besides, as 
the powder is in cartridges it would not leak out even if one 
of the barrels were to burst." 

The soldiers had set to work at four points chosen at 
hazard by Desmond. The barrels, as they were taken down, 
were ranged along on each side of the central path. When 
three lines had been cleared out, one of the soldiers gave an 
exclamation. 

" This is lighter than the one I carried out lastl " he said. 

" Carry it out to the court-yard," Desmond said; " I should 
like to look at the contents." 

It was taken out to the court-yard, and one end carefully 
taken out. 

" You see. Colonel," Desmond said as he looked at its con- 
tents, "you would have been reduced to great straits long 
before you expected it." 

The colonel, who belonged to the artillery, looked into the 
barrel, which was full of earth. 

"Empty it out I" Desmond ordered. They did so; there 
was not a single cartridge in it. 

"This is scandalous I" the colonel exclaimed. "I did not 
expect that everything would be found right, but I had no 
idea of such villainy as this ! " He turned to the men. 
"Arrest the conimiseary at once," he said. But that official 
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was nowhere to be found ; he had slipped away an soon as the 
men began to take down the barrels. Some eoldiera were at 
once sent off in search of him. 

" We will continue the work," Desmond said, " and see how 
extensively this fraud has been carried on." 

The same result was met with in each of the openings. The 
first three lines consisted of barrels filled with cartridges; the 
seven lines behind contained nothing but earth. 

"You see. Colonel, instead of having over three thousand 
two hundred barrels of cartridges, you have less than a 
thousand. It is almost beyond belief I It is clear that this 
fellow, and probably the man who was in charge before him, 
have been in collusion with the contractors for these car- 
tridges, and allowed them to send in seven barrels of earth for 
every three of cartridges. Ifo doubt they calculated that there 
was little chance of the fraud being detected, — never indeed 
until there was a prolonged siege, — for they would naturally 
serve out the barrels from the front row as they were required, 
filling their places with fresh ones as supplies came in." 

The other store houses were now examined. The number 
of cannon ball alone tallied with the account. There were 
large deficiencies in the store of powder, and indeed among 
almost all the other munitions. 

"It is infinitely worse than I thought," the colonel said, 
"and I fear that the Btore-ke^>ers are not the only people 
concerned in these frauds." 

" Now, Colonel, if you do not mind, I should like to go to 
one of the provision stores at once; possibly, after what we 
have discovered, some pretext to stop further examination 
may be invented if we wait till to-morrow," 

Great as had been the fraud in the magazines, that in the 
supplies of provisions was even greater. There was a de- 
ficiency of many hundreds of sacks of flour and beans. The 
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meat stores were entirely empty, althougli they slionld have 
contained a large number of tiercee of ealted beef. This was 
a matter of minor importance, for in case of the approach of 
an enemy the people of the country round would drive their 
cattle, into the town, and indeed the allowance of meat to a 
Spanish soldier was so small that be coidd do well without 
it, existing entirely upon bread and fried beana. Of wine 
there was scarce half the amount indicated. A great number 
"^of the barrels had been filled only with water. It was late in 
the afternoon when the work ceased. 

" I should require a fortnight," Deemond said, " to get ac* 
curate figures. This, however, ia comparatively unimportant 
It ia quite sufficient to know that in no case is there half the 
amount either of ammunition or of provisions given in the 
governor's last report, and that fraud on a large scale has been 
carried on, and I cannot but think that some men at least of 
higher rank than these store-keepers must have been privy 
to the affair." 

" There has certainly been something wrong in the supply 
of clothes. Major Kennedy. My men have had no new ones 
served out to them for the past year and a half, although I 
have made repeated applications during the past two months." 

"Tm; I noticed when I walked about in the town yesterday 
that many of the troops were almost in rage, and I have no 
doubt there has been fraud in the clothing department as 
well as in all the others." 

"Well, air, as a Spaniard I lament this terrible exposure. 
Blame, however, must not be laid entirely upon the military ; 
the supply of provisions of all kinds, of cloth for clothing, and 
indeed of everything but guns and ammunition, is in the 
hands of the junta of the province, and of the civil authority 
here. Many of the members must be concerned in the matter, 
and T S;«e "« doubt that the officials here are heavily bribed 
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to shut their eyes, and to arange matters bo that the fr&uds 
may escape attention. I know that once when I proposed 
to the governor to examine some of the barrela of cartridgee 
as they came in, he answered me vwy sharply, and told me 
that my busineae was to work the guns and not to meddle 
with the duties of the store-keeper." 

" Then yon think, Colonel ? — " 

" I think nothing," the officer replied; " the governor is the 
governor, and it ia not for me to discnas his conduct in any 
way, nor even to admit the possibility of his knowing of this 
affair." 

Only two or three of the store-keepers had been arrested, 
the reet had slunk awRy as soon as the? saw how matten were 
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A T this moment an ofBcer came down and said that the 
governor wished to see Colonel Uendes and Major 
Kennedy at once. As they entered the room they saw the 
governor walking up and down in a state of great agitatiotu 

"I hear, Colonel Mendee," he said, stopping before that 
officer, " that you have on your own authority placed several 
of the commissariat store-keepers under arresL What does 
this mean, sir 1" 

" It means, sir, that Major Kennedy baa discovered enor- 
mous deficiencies in the stores, and there can be little doubt 
that a number of persons must have been concerned in the 
matter besides those in charge of the storehouses. Wholesale 
bribery most have been practised by those who supplied the 
goods to those whose duty it was to receive them." 
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" I shall order a commission of enquiry to sit at once, and 
beg that 70U, Colonel Mendez,will send me in a detailed report 
of the matter, which ie, I need hardly say, one of extreme 
gravity." 

" I was right," Colonel Mendez said, as they left the 
governor's house. "I suspected that something was wrong 
ever since he refused to allow me access to the magazines. I 
have no doubt that he has been acting in collusion with the 
contractors, though be may not have been aware of the ex- 
tent of their rascality, for his subordinates may not only have 
accepted brides from the contractors to carry on the frauds 
to which the governor may have consented, but may also have 
taken money from these to allow of still greater ones to be 
perpetrated." 

" What will he do, do you think. Colonel I " 

"He will endeavour by every means in his power to prevent 
any word of your discovery from leaking out. And if I may 
edriee you, I should say it would be well that you should take 
every precaution for your own safety. His position is a des- 
perate one, for one cannot doubt that your report will be fol- 
lowed by his removal from his post, his dismissal frem the 
army, and the confiscation of everything of which he is pos- 
sessed. Therefore it is almost a matter of life and death to 
him to prevent your report from being sent to head-quarters, 
and to have you removed altogether. This done, the facts 
might not leak out. It would be supposed at Madrid that you 
had been stabbed by some street ruffian. And although another 
officer might be sent down to report, it is by no means likely 
that he would go so rigorously into matters as you did, but 
would be contented merely to count barrels and bales without 
troubling to investigate their contents." 

"But your evidence would be as strong against him as 
mine." 
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" Tea ; but that evidence is not yet given. He can, in the 
first place, and I have no doubt will, eupprees id; report 
to him; in the second place, he would consider it unlikely 
that I should venture to make the matter public, for he has 
powerful friends at court. He is connected with many of the 
leading families in the province, and might rely upon being 
able to hush the matter up so long as it was known only to 
the beads of our army, who are not unaware that, although 
the pay of a commander of a fortress is not more than suffi- 
cient to maintain his position, they, like most other of our 
officials, generally retire with considerable fortunes. There- 
fore, any interference on my part would be more disastrous to 
my prospects than to his. It is humiliating ta say so. Major 
Kennedy, but both otir civil and military systems are rotten 
to the core. There are, of course, honest men in both servicea, 
but as a rule corruption is almost universal. Still, although 
he cannot fear me as be must fear you, it is possible he may 
endeavour to make himself safe by removing me also from hie 
path; and for a time I shall take good care to remain in my 
own bairacks as much as possible." 

" I will be careful also," Desmond said, " and I thank you 
much for the warning, which was needed, for it would never 
have struck me that he would even attempt to suppress the 
information that I have gained; but I see that it will be neces- 
sary to be very careful, especially in the manner of sending oS 
my reports." 

" If I were in your place I should mount my horse at once, 
and with the troopers of the escort ride straight for Madrid." 

"I cannot do that. Colonel, for the examination into the 
state of the stores here was only a part of my instructions, 
and I must, if possible, carry these out to the letter before 
leaving for Madrid. I might, however, send off my despatch 
by two of the troopers with me." 
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" I think 70U ma7 take mj word for it. Major, that ibej 
would never reach their destination. Even while we are 
spaking a messenger may be sent oS either to one of theee 
bands in the mountains, or to two or three of the contractors 
— who are, of course, as deeply involved as the governor, for 
there is no doubt of their guilt, while no proof can be given 
to hie being a party to it — ^t«lling tbem that it is a matter of 
life and death to them to prevent you or your messengers 
from reaching Madrid." 

" The look-out is certainly far from comfortable," Desmond 
admitted, " and I must to-night think it over in every way, 
and decide upon what course I had best pursue." 

When he reached the hotel he told Mike what Colonel 
Mendez had said. 

" By the powers, your honour, it is a nasty scrape that we 
seem to be in, almost as bad as when you were shut up in that 
prison in London." 

" Worse, Hike; for then we knew that we should be tried, 
but hoped that Louis would interfere in our favour, and by 
threatening reprisals obtain our liberty; whereas here we 
have only ourselves to depend upon, and the blow may come 
at Any moment." 

" Well, at any rate, your honour, we will see that none get 
at you unbeknown. I will He down in your room against the 
door, and if the sergeant places a man on guard outside, it is 
hard if anyone gets at you." 

"I hardly think the precaution necessary; but there is no 
saying what this man might not do in so desperate a situa- 
tion, so I will tell the sei^ant to place a sentry at the door, 
and to relieve him every two hours. I shall think the matter 
over, and by to-morrow morning shall decide whether I had 
beet remain here and complete my work, or ride at once to 
JTadrid." 
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At about two o'clock in the morning Deamond, who had but 
jnat dropped oS to sleep, was aroused by hearing the sentry 
outside his door challenge. There was no answer; all re- 
mained quiet. Mike leapt to his feet and opened the door. 

" What is it 1 " he asked the sentry. 

" I saw two or three men at the end of the corridor. It was 
too dark to make them out clearly. They were coming this 
way. I levelled my carbine and cried, 'Who comes there I* 
and at once they stole away. They could have been after no 
good, for their steps were noiseless, and they must have come 
up without boots." 

" Keep a sharp look-out, sentry," Desmond said, " and see 
that they don't steal up to you, for if they do, you may be 
stabbed before you have time to turn round. It is lucky that 
I carried out yoor suggestion, Mike, and posted a sentry at 
the door. Of course these men the sentry saw may not have 
been coming here, but at any rate their conduct was sus- 
piciouB." 

In a few minutea Deamond was again asle^. He bad bad 
a long day's work, and believing that the affair was over, at 
least for the night, he did not even try to keep awake. As 
soon as Mike heard by bis breathing that be was asleep, he got 
up noisleesly and seated himself near the open window with a 
loaded pistol. An hour passed, and then he heard a slight stir 
in the street. He did not look out, but grasped his pistol 
tightly. Their room was on the first floor. Presently ho 
heard a grating sound against the window. It was very dark, 
and he knelt down so that he would be able to make out any 
figure that showed above the window-sill. He thought first of 
rousing his master, but as he had another pistol in his belt, 
and his sword leaned against the wall ready to bis hand, he 
thought it better to let matters take their course. He had 
heard no further sound, but preeentl; a round object appeared 
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in sight. Stretching out his arm, he £red without a moment's 
hesitation. There was a sound of a heavy fall below, followed 
by some muttered exclamations. In a moment Desmond was 
on his feet, a pistol which he had laid by his pillow in his grasp. 

"What is it, Mike?" 

" It is only a gentleman who had a fancy for looking in at 
the window, your honour, and I have no doubt would have 
come in without saying by your leave, if I bad not cut the 
matter short by putting a bullet into his forehead. He had 
some friends down below. He came up on a ladder." He 
looked out of the window. " They are taking it down now, 
your honour. Shall I give them another shot?" 

"No, Uike; let them go, the lesson has been good enough." 

The sentry had also run into the room on hearing the shot. 

" It is all over," Desmond said. " Seeing that you pre- 
vented them from getting in at the door they tried the 
window. Mike has shot one of them." 

There was a sound of feet and loud talking in the passage, 
and as Desmond went out, the landlord, two of the serving* 
men, and several of those staying at the hotel ran up. 

"What is it, senor. We heard a shot." 

"Yes; a fellow tried to enter my window by means of a 
ladder, but fortunately my man heard him and shot him 
before he came in. No doubt it was some prowling marauder, 
who, seeing my window opea, thought there was a chance 
of plunder," 

" Carrambo! " the landlord exclaimed, " then we shall have 
enquiries and all sorts of 'trouble." 

" I don't think you will," Desmond said quietly, " I fancy 
he had some friends down below, and they will probably carry 
his body and the ladder away, aiW if you hold your tongues 
nothing more will be heard of it Hike, do yon and the 
sentry take a laotem and go down and see." 
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The landlord looked out of the vindow. 

" As far as I can aee everythiDg is quiet there," he said. 
" Are 70U sure that your servant was not dreaming? " 

" That you vill soon ascertain if you go down with him," 
Desmond said. " I fancy that you will find some traces of 
the aSair there." 

The landlord, followed by his two servants, went down 
with the soldiers, and then, lighting a lantern and handing it 
to them, went out, keeping carefully behind them. 

"There," ATike said, when he stopped under Desmond's 
window; "does that look like a dreamt" and he pointed to 
a patch of blood on the pavement. ' 

" It is true enough," the landlord said. " Pedro and Lopes, 
fetch pails of water and brooms and get rid of this blood, 
otherwise we shall be having enquiries made in the morning." 

Hike returned to his master, at whose door the sergeant 
and the other troopera were standing. 

" There is no occasion, sergeant," Desmond had just said, 
" to keep a sentry at the door any longer. We can be quite 
sure that we shall not be disturbed again before morning, and 
indeed I am not likely to sleep after this." 

" Yeiy weU, sir; but if you don't mind I will keep a sentry 
on watch." 

" Just as you like, sergeant, but I feel sure there is no 000a- 
sion for it. Still, after what has happened, it may perhaps be 
wise to do so." 

"Well, Mike," Desmond said when they were again alone, 
" the campaign has opened with spirit This is something like 
that ioumey with the Baron de Pointdezter, when we ex- 
pected to be attacked erery^inute." 

" Well, we got through that all right, your honour, end it ia 
hard if we don't get through this." 

At six o'clock a volley of musketry waa fired. 
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" They are practising early, air," Mike said. 

" It can't be that, Mike, it is too close. They would go 
beyond the outer works to practise, and by the sound it is 
certainly much nearer than that, though possibly just outside 
the walls." 

" I will go out and enquire, your honour. When one is at 
war it is well to know exactly what the enemy are doing." 

" Take one of the troopers with you, Mika Pierre speaks 
Spanish well." 

Mike returned in an hour. 

" They hare shot all the prisoners we took yesterday," 
he said. "I hear they held a sort of court-martial in the 
evening at the governor's. It did not sit more than ten 
minutes. They were all found guilty of fraud and treachery, 
and were shot this nLOming." 

"Worse and worse, Mikel Evidently the governor is 
determined to get rid of all whose evidence might throw 
any light on this matter. After what has happened here, and 
these summary executions, I feel very uncomfortable aa to 
Colonel Mendez. Will you go to the artillery barracks with 
a message from me, that as I have my first report to write 
out I shall not continue the investigations to-day t Take 
Pierre with you again." 

When Mike returned Desmond saw that his news was bad. 

" The colonel had not been seen when I got there, and his 
servant went up to his room and found him lying dead, 
stabbed to the heart." 

" Another witness gone," Deemond said, " an honourable 
gentleman and a pleasant one. Well, Mike, the matter be- 
comes more and more serious. After this there is but one 
thing open to me, and that is to return to Madrid at once. 
When I relate the circumstances to the duke, he will see that 
had I endeavoured to carry out the rest of his instructions the 
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chance of my report ever coming to hand would have been 
Blight indeed, and it ie all-important that he should get it 
The question is, shall we mount and ride at once, or shall I go 
and take leave of the governor?" 

" Of course, your honour, you can do as you like, but I 
should aay that the sooner we are out of this the better. The 
longer we stay here the more time he will have to take care 
we don't get back alive. 

" There was another thing I did not tell you, sir. As we 
went to the barracks we passed some cavalry men talking. 
They were arguing that the enemy must be marching this 
way, for at two o'clock last night ten troopers were suddenly 
called up and sent off, the gates being opened for them by 
order of the governor." 

"Just what I expected, Hike; he has written to warn the 
various contractors that the frauds have been discovered, and 
no doubt telling them that all messengers from here mnst 
be stopped and searched and all reports and documents taken 
from them ; that if I come myself I am to be put out of the 
way ; and that if this can be done the matter can be hushed 
up, as he has taken measures to silence all those who know 
anything about the affair. Well, I think you are right We 
need not mind saying good-by to this scoundrel, as it would 
only give him time to perfect his arrangements. I have no 
doubt that he would pretend to be ill or to be engaged in 
some business that would detain him, and manage to keep me 
waiting some hours before he saw me. Order the sergeant 
to saddle up at once. Let the men eat a meal as quickly as 
possible, and let each put a bottle of wine and a loaf of bread 
into bis valise, so that we shall be able to ride without stop- 
ping anywhere. Say that we shall mount in twenty minutes, 
and they must not wait to polish up their accoutrements. 
Tell them to put plenty of forage before the horses, and not 
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to put the bridles in their mouths until the last thing. Let 
each pour four or five feeds of com into hiB forage bag. When 
you have given the orders, have your own breakfaat. I will 
go downstairs and get something there. I packed my valises 
vhile you were away." 

Exactly twenty minutes later the little troop started. The 
men had, at Desmond's orders, loaded their pistola and short 
guns. Avoiding the principal streets they rode by narrow 
lanes until they emerged close to the eastern gatn. Through 
this he and his followers rode, without question, at a qniet 
pace until beyond the exterior fortifications, across the bridge 
over the Ouadiana, and then broke into a canter. The ser- 
geant and men were not a little surprised at the sudden 
departure, for they had supposed that they would remain for 
some time at Badajos. Desmond called the sergeant up to 
his side. 

" I dare say you are surprised at this sudden move, but you 
know that two attempts were made upon my life last night, 
and I have no doubt that these would be repeated, and perhaps 
with greater success, had I stayed there. Ton were present 
yesterday vpith two of your men when we discovered that 
large portions of the stores were mere dummies filled with 
earth. Whether or not the governor was a party to the fraud 
I cannot say, but this morning he had all the store-keepers 
who were arrested shot, and Colonel Mendez, who was present 
at the investigation, was murdered during the night. It ie 
evident, therefore, that many people are interested in prevent- 
ing the discovery we made from getting known. Of course 
the soldiers who assisted would be aware of it, but they would 
not venture to speak, and it is only I and your men and my 
servant who have still to be silenced. I tell you this in order 
that you may impress upon the men the necessity for the 
greatest vigilance, such as they would use if travelling 
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through an enemy's country. If essengers were, I hear, sent off 
yesterday eveniug in various directions, and I have no doubt 
that these were to the various contractors concerned in the 
plot, urging upon them the necessity of preventing the news 
from reaching Kadrid, and perhaps to some of the robber 
bands in the sierra. Therefore, instead of keeping the main 
road up the valley we will ride by country tracks and avoid 
all large towns. We will not put up anywhere, but will biv- 
ouac in the open. In this way I hope that we shall yet avoid 
any parties of men who may be lying in wait for us. The most 
dangerous part of the journey will, of course, be the pasasge 
of the mountains. We must there travel by one or other of 
the roads through the defiles, and it is possible all these may 
be watched. If we are attacked we must endeavour to ride 
through them. If this is impossible, we will sell our lives as 
dearly as we can." 

" You may trust us for that. Major," the sergeant said. " I 
have no love for these Spaniards, and we are all discon- 
tented at being kept down here to fight the King of Spain's 
battles instead of being up in the north, where every man is 
wanted to prevent the enemy marching to Paris." 

They struck off from the road when nearing Merida, and 
followed a country track until they came upon the road be- 
tween that town and Torre Mocha. Avoiding the latter place, 
they took the road to Tnixillo, and late in the afternoon ap- 
proached that town and halted in a wood two miles distant 
from it. Here Desmond consulted his map. There were two 
roads from Tnuillo. Crossing the sierra the main and shorter 
road came down upon the Tagua at Almarez, the other passed 
through Deleytoza and came down upon the bridge at Condo. 
Beyond Deleytoza it appeared to be a mere mule track. 

" If there are any parties watching," he said to Mike, " they 
will expect that my messenger or I myself will travel by the 
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main road to Almarez, for not ontjr is it better, but it is 
shorter. But, again, they might think that if I suspected we 
might be attacked I should take the road through Deleytoza, 
and would at any rate make matters safe by watching both 
roads. It is a difficult question which to choose." 

" Well, your honour, if you have got to fight, it would be 
best to do so on B good road. Our horses would be of no 
use to U3 if we were going single file along a bad road, while 
on a good road we could charge the spalpeens and cut our way 
through." 

"You are quite right, Mike, and we will take the main 
road. Th^ will not be mounted, and I don't think they 
would stand before a charge of seven men; but they may shoot 
some of us as we come down upon them. See here, Mike, 
this is my report that I wrote out yesterday evening;" and 
be took a packet from the inside of his coat. " When we 
start to-morrow morning I shall put it in my left holster. If 
I am shot you will not wait for a moment, but will snatch it 
out and ride on to Madrid, and deliver it to the duke there. 
I have this morning added a few linee relating the murder of 
Colonel Mendez, the hurried trial and execution of the store- 
keepers, and the attempts upon my life, and said I have not 
the least doubt that the governor is at the bottom of it all" 

" If your honour is killed 1 will carry out your orders, but if 
it ia only wounded yor are, I will try to take you off with me." 

" Tou must do as I order you." 

" I obey your honour's orders when they are reasonable," 
Mike said doggedly; "but leave you behind to have your 
throat cut by those villains I I would not do such a thing, 
60 there is an end of it." 

Desmond smiled at the earnestness of his faithful follower. 
"Well, Mike, you must be guided by circumstances; but 
remember, it is of extreme importance that this report should 
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reach the Duke of OrleacB. Unless he has it we may lose 
Badajos and the cause sufier irreparable iujury." 

" To the devil wid the cause," Mike said ; " the cause doesn't 
trouble me one way or the other. I don't care a brass 
farthing whether Philip or Charles reigns over the Spaniards. 
It is not a nice job they will be taking on, any way, and not 
worth a drop of Irish blood. Well, if your honour should have 
the bad fortune to be hit I shall either carry you off, though 
there's not a breath in your body, or else go down with you." 

As there was no doubt that Uike meant what he said, 
Desmond did not press the matter further. The next day 
th^ set out at daybreak, and in two hours were mounting 
the slope of the sierra. There were no signs of any men 
being about until they reached a point where the road ran 
between steep hills. 

"There th^ are," Desmond exclaimed, reining in his borae; 
" there are some thirty or forty of them on the road. Now, 
my men, we will ride forward to those boulders you see a hun- 
dred yards this side of them, and then we will dismount and 
give them a volley. If you keep that up it will soon be too hot 
for them to remain on the road, while we, sheltered behind the 
rocks, will be safe from their shot. It is certain that your 
guns will carry farther and shoot straighter than theirs, as the 
Spanish powder is so much inferior to the French." 

Accordingly they rode forward at a canter to the heap of 
boulders, then suddenly left the road, dismounted, and took 
cover among the rocks. 

" Take steady aim, men," Desmond said, " then you can 
hardly miss hitting some of them, standing close together as 
they do." 

The bandits had waited undecided at the sudden disap- 
I^.irance of those whom they bad regarded as a certain 
pray, and before they could form any plans five muskets 
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flashed out, and four of their number fell. A crj of rage 
burst from them, and there was a general discharge of their 
guns, the balb pattering thickly against the stonee. The 
soldiers now fired as quickly as they could load, doing con- 
siderable execution. Their foes left the road and imitated 
them hy taking shelter behind stones. For ten minutes the 
combat continued, and then a party of men were seen mount- 
ing the hill on either side. 

" That is just what I hoped for," Desmond said. " Fire at 
them so as to force them to climb a little higher up the hill. 
As soon as they are pretty well out of gun-shot, we will 
mount and charge down the road; tbeie cannot be man; men 
left there." 

His orders were followed. Some of the men on the hillside 
dropped, and the others continued to mount the slopes. When, 
as they believed, out of lire, they moved forward so as to take 
the defenders of the rocks in flank. 

" Now, fire a volley among the men in front of us," Des- 
mond said. " We are not likely to hit any of them, but it is 
sure to draw their fire, and there will not be many unemptied 
guns as we pass them." 

As he espected, the volley was answered by a general fire 
from their hidden foes, then the party leapt into their saddles, 
and, pistol in band, galloped up the road. Several hurried 
shots were fired from the &ont, and then, at a shout from 
their leader, some twenty men leapt from their hiding-places 
and ran down into the road. Desmond was supported on one 
side by Mike and on the other by the sergeant. He dropped 
bis reins — the horse had learned to obey the motions of his 
knees — and, drawing his sword, rode straight at the bandits. 
Only a few muskets were discharged, and these so hurriedly 
that the balls missed their aim, and, with a shout, the party 
fell upon the brigands. The pistols of the troopers and Mike 
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cracked out, btit they had no need to draw their swords, for 
the rush of the horsee struck such a panic into the Spaniards 
that they sprang from the road, leaving the path clear, and 
the party thundered past them without a check. 

"Is anyone wounded I" Desmond asked, when th^ had 
passed beyond ^un-shot of their assailants. 

" I have a ball in my shoulder. Major," one of the troopers 
said; the rest were silent. 

" Well, we have been fortunate," Desmond said. " I will 
see to your wound, my man, when we get a little farther. If 
those fellows had not been so scared with our sudden charge 
that they fired almost at random, vre might have lost half our 
number." 

They stopped half a mile farther, and Desmond examined 
the trooper's arm. The ball has gone through the flesh," he 
said, " without touching the bone, so you will soon have the 
use of it again." He bound the wound tightly up with the 
soldier's sash, and then made with bis own a sling. 

"Ton may as well put the other arm in your jacket," he 
said, " and I will tie it round your neck, the air is cold upon 
the hills," 

"We did that well, sir," the sergeant said, as they rode 
on again. " If you had not thought of taking shelter, and 
shaking them up, we should all have been shot down before 
we reached them. Is there any chance of another attack, sir t " 

" None at all. I should think a messenger was sent to them 
yesterday telling them our strength, and no doubt they 
thought that with sixty men they would be certain to over- 
power us. That is probably the whole of the band, and in any 
case, as they would not imagine that we could pass them, they 
are not likely to have set another ambush." 

They slept that night at Almarez, made a short journey 
to OropeSB, and a long one on the following day to Toledo, 
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where Desmond dienjiased his escort with a handsome reward 
for their serricee, and upon the next afternoon rode with 
Mike into Madrid. The Duke of Orleans looked aatoniahed 
when he entered the room. 

"WhatI back already. Major Kennedy I Surely you cannot 
have carried out all the work that I entrusted to you « " 

" By no means. Your Eoyal Hiehnesa ; but what I did carry 
out was so important that I deemed it my duty to ride back 
at once to acquaint you with what I have discovered. There 
is the report, sir." 

The duke took it. " It is a bulky one," he said. " Tell me 
its purport in as few words as possible." 

" I have discovered, sir, that the report sent by the governor 
of the supply of provisions and stores in Badajos is altogether 
inaccurate, that frauds t« an enormous extent have been 
perpetrated, that the supply of powder and cartridges is loss 
by two-thirds than was represented, and that simitar deficien- 
cies exist in every department," 

" This is indeed serious," the duke said. " The possession 
of Badajos is essential to us. It blocks the way to an enemy's 
advance, and indeed they can scarce move forward until it 
is captured. Now, tell me more about it; or no, I will read 
your report, and then question you concerning it." 

A heavy frown settled on the duke's brow as he perused 
the document. "Infamous I" he esclaimed, when he had 
finished. "And you say that two attempts were made to 
murder you that night, and that the Spanish colonel who gave 
you so much assistance was assassinated, and the commis- 
saries shot the next morning? It shows how anxious the gov- 
ernor was to remove from his path all those who could incul- 
pate him. And how did you manage to get out of the toilsl 
for it was clearly of no use killing the minor witnesses and 
allowing you to ride here to report the facts." 
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" I saw that, eir; and as I learned that eight or ten troopers 
had been sent off late the night before, I concluded that the 
road would be sure to be beset, for doubtless some of the 
contractors would feel it as essential as the ffovemor did, 
that my mouth should be silenced and m; report suppressed. 
I therefore started earl?. Keeping b? b^-roads, we were not 
molested until we had nearly reached the summit of the sierra, 
when we found a party of some sixty men barring the road. 
We had a fight with them, and succeeded in getting through 
with no further damage than a ball through the arm of one 
of my escort, and that fortimately was only a flesh-wound." 

" But tell me how it was that bo small a party escaped so 

Desmond 'then recounted the incidents of the fight. 

" Admirably contrived, sir I " the duke said warmly, excel- 
lent generalship I Ton first attack their centre and drive 
them off the road, then you compel them to weaken themselves 
by throwing out flanking parties. Tou keep these out of 
musket shot, and then charge on their weakened centre after 
drawing their fire. I am not surprised that with such gen- 
eralship you got off almost scatheless. And now, sir, I must 
ask you to come with me to the king; the matter is too se- 
rious for a moment's delay. I must lay the whole case be- 
fore His Majesty ." 

Leaving Desmond in the ante-chamber, he went in to the 
king, read the full report to him, and added the details he had 
heard from Deamond. 

" I have met with man; bad cases of Spanish corruption 
and peculation," the king said, when he had flnished, "but 
this is by far the worst. Steps must he taken instantly to 
secure the governor, arrest the contractors, and fill up the 
magazinea. What do you propose?" 

" T think, sir, that if we send forward at once a regiment of 
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French soldiers from Toledo, accompanied by Colonel Crof- 
ton'a raiment of dragoons, there is no likelihood that any 
resistance will be offered, — indeed I should imagine that the 
governor will have taken to flight aa aoon as he learns that 
his plans for the assassination of Major Kenned; have 
faUed." 

" So I should think," the king said ; " and certainly he will 
have warned his accomplices, the contractors, and probably 
by this time they are all on their way either into Andalusia or 
to the north. Any that are found shall certainly be hanged. 
This young officer of yours must be a wonderfully shrewd 
fellow. I should like to question him as to how he dis- 
covered these frauds." 

Desmond was called in. 

"This is Major Kennedy, Tour Majesty," the duke aaid. 
" That is his temporary rank, which I bestowed upon him in 
order to add weight to hia mission." 

" I have noticed him before, eouain," Philip said, " when I 
had gone to your quarters, and wondered to see so youna a 
man in the uniform of a captain, ^ow, sir, will you give me 
an account of how you discovered these frauds t " 

Desmond then related how he had caused the piles of barrels 
to be opened out so that he could examine those next to the 
wall as well as those in front, and how be had similarly ex- 
amined the other stores. 

" Very good indeed, sir," the king said. " Most officers 
would have contented themselves with at most counting the 
number of barrels and sa<!ks, and that you should have so 
thoroughly investigated the matter shows both zeal and 



" He has shown that on various occasions," the duke said, 
" as you may judge from the promotion that he has received. 
As you see by the loss of bis hand he has suffered as veil as 
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fought on behalf of France. When Tour Majesty is at lei- 
Bure I will Bome evening relate to you a story which I heard 
from the king himself, of the nianner in which he twice res- 
cued a fair damsel from an evil-minded noble who carried 
her off." 

" I shall hear it with pleasure, cousin. Ton say he holds 
only temporary rank. I think that after the signal service 
he has rendered it should be made substantial." 

" I certainly intend to make it so," the duke said. 

" Pardon, sir," Desmond said, " hut while thanking you for 
your kindneea I would beg to be allowed to remain a captain. 
Already I have obtained more promotion than others have 
done after many years of good service, and I should regret 
very much passing over the heads of Bo many of my old com- 
panions." 

" It is the first time that I have had promotion declined," 
the duke said, smiling; "however, for the present at least I' 
will let tbe matter remain bo." 

With an expression of warm thanks Desmond retired, 

"We must lose no time over this matter," the king said; 
" for aught we know this scoundrel may be in coumiunication 
with the enemy, and may be prepared to open the gates of the 
fortress at the first summons." 

"I will act at once," the duke replied. " I will this evening 
send orders to Toledo for a regiment to march at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, and if you will send a similar or- 
der to Colonel Crof ton, he will overtake the infantry before 
they get to Almarez." 

"I will do BO, and will also send with them three field- 
officers with full power to arrest, try, and execute all those 
, who have taken part in this treacherous fraud." 

On the duke leaving the king, Desmond joined him in the 
ante-chamber, and as they walked towards the French bead- 
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quarters, said: " I hope, sir, that you will permit me to start 
to-morrow with any force you maj be sending, as I wish to 
carry out the rest of the mieaion with which you en- 
trusted me." 

" By all means do so if you wish it," the duke said. " Col- 
onel Grofton's regiment will start at nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning, and you may accompany it. On the road it will 
overtake one of our regiments from Toledo." 
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T HAVE a job for you, Mike." 
" What is it, your honour t ** 

" I want you to take off all the marks of a field-officer from 
my clothes. I am going to be a captain again." 

Mike looked with surprise at his master. "Well, your 
honour, it is ungrateful bastes they must be. Sure I thought 
that the least they could do was to make you a full major, 
though if they had made you a colonel it would be no more 
than you deserve." 

"I was offered the majority, Mike, but I declined it. It 
would be absurd at my age to have such a rank, and I should 
be ashamed to look officers of our brigade, who have done nigh 
twenty years of good service and are still only captains, in 
the face. I would much rather remain as I am," 

" Well, it may be you are right, sir, but it is disappointed 
I am entirely." 

"You will get over it, Mike," Desmond laughed. 

"That may be," Mike said doubtfully, "but I should have 
felt mighty proud of being a colonel's servant." 
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" I don't suppose yon vill ever be that. Mike. You know 
that after the last war was over, several of the Irish regi- 
ments were disbanded, and no doubt it will be the same when 
this war is finished, so you could not count upon seeing me a 
colonel, at any rate not for another twenty years." 

" Ah, your honour, I hope we shall be back in old Ireland 
years before that I" 

" I hope so too, Mike. I have only been out here for two 
years, and yet I am beginning to feel that I should like a 
quieter life. No doubt the loss of my hand has something 
to do with that, but I would give up willingly all chance of 
ever becoming a colonel if I could but settle down in the old 
country, though I fear there is very little chance of that." 

" But sure there may be fighting there too, your honour," 
Mike said ; " and if King James goes across the water there is 
sure to be dlvarsion that way." 

" I hope not, Mike. It is not that I do not feel as loyal as 
ever to the cause of the Stuarta, but if they cannot come to 
their own without Ireland being again deluged with blood, I 
would rather they would stay away. Twice Ireland has suf- 
fered for the Stuairts: first, when Cromwell came over, car- 
rying fire and sword through the land, and divided half the 
country among his followers; next, when Dutch William did 
the same. I am loyal to the Stuarts, as I said, but I am 
still more loyal to Ireland, and would rather that JTing 
James remained all his life at St. Qermain than that those 
scenes should ever come again." 

" That's true for yon, sir; and when I come to think of it, 
I should be just as easy and comfortable in a snug little cot 
in EiUaroey, which is my county, whether King James or 
Queen Anne was ruling it in England." 

"Quite so, Mike; and if I had, as you say, a snug little 
cot to go to, and an income to live comfortably in it, and no 
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fear of being hauled ofi to prlsoo and hanged for joining the 
brigade, I should not be sorry to settle down. We start back 
for Badajos to-morrow morning." 

"Faith, your honour, it has been so hard getting away 
from there that I should not have thought you wished to put 
your foot inside the place again. You might not be so luck; 
in getting off next time." 

" We are going in a different way, Mike. Colonel Crofton'a 
regiment of Irish dragoons is going with us, and a French 
infantry regiment from Toledo." 

" Then I am well content to go back, your honour, and I 
hope we shall see that murthering gorernoi hung." 

"I think you have a good chance of seeing that, Mike, 
if he has not taken himself off before we arrive there, which 
I think he is pretty sure to do directly he hears we have got 
through safely, for he will know that as soon as my report is 
handed in he is a lost man-" 

" Bad cees to him ! At any rate I hope I shall light upon 
him some day, sir, and pay him out for sending those fellows 
to kill you at night, and to hinder us in the hills. As to his 
cheating the Spaniards, that is their business, and they can 
reckon with him for it ; but I should like to pay our own debt 
myself." 

" I don't suppose there is much chance of your having an 
opportunity of doing that." 

" Then why are we going back, your, honour! " 

" To carry out my original orders, U ike, — surv^ the roads, " 
and passes, and bridges. The duke cannot rely upon Span- 
ish testimony in these matters, and it is most important that 
we should ascertnin accurately how good are the roads by 
which he would advance with the army into Portugal, or 
where best to oppose the enemy if they cross the Quadiana." 

" I am glad to bear you say so, sir, for I was afraid that 
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we were going to have a long etoy here again, and I would 
rather be on horseback, riding all over the country, than 
walking up and down these streets till my feet fairly ache." 

" That Ib my opinion too, Hike. We hare had a good 
, many ridw with despatches, but between times it is stupid 
work tiangiTig about the general's quarters waiting* for or- 
ders." 

The next morning Deemond joined Colonel Crof ton's regi- 
ment as it was on the point of starting from the barracks. It 
was in the serrice of Spain, and bad taken a brilliant part 
in several engagements. Desmond was acquainted with the 
colonel and hia officers. 

" Oood-moming, Kennedy I" Orofton said, as he rode op 
and saluted him. " I had a note from the Duke of Orleans 
last night saying 'you were going on special service, and 
would travel with us as far as Badajos. King Philip sent for 
me later on and himself gave me instructions, besides hand- 
ing me the written orders. It seems you have discovered that' 
the governor is mixed up with a lot of oontractore in swin- 
dling the state by supplying earth instead of powder 
and flour." 

" So far as the governor goes, Oolonel, there is no absolute 
proof. I have not the smallest doubt that he was the prime 
mover in the matter, and that the commissaries only re- 
ceived a small portion of the bribes paid to him. It is hardly 
possible that every one of them should have betrayed his 
trust unless sure of the governor's protection. I cannot 
prove that he had all these men shot in order to silence them, 
employed men to assassinate Oolonel Meaieti, or set men to 
murder me in my hotel and afterwards to intercept us in 
crossing the sierra. Still, I have no shadow of doubt in my 
mind that it was so. 

"However, I do not thiok you will find him at Badajoa. 
(hHB) ■ 
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No doubt as soon as he heard I had got saielj down into the 
valley of the Tagus he made off. There is juat a possibil- 
ity that the contractors, kaowing that their lives will be for- 
feited by the discovery of the frauds, might at once have sent 
in supplies of powder, flour, and other things, to take tbe place 
of the casks and sacks of earth; in which case he would prob- 
ably deny the truth of my statement altogether, and declare 
that I had simply invented it in order to do credit to myself; 
but I hardly think that possible. In the first place, there are 
tbe soldiers both of my escort and of Colonel Ifendez, who as- 
sisted in the work of examination, besides which more than 
half the commissaries escaped vhile this was taking place, 
and on an offer of pardon would no doubt gladl; come forward 
and give evidence, especially as the execution of their com- 
rades will have shown them that the governor is determined 
to throw them over," 

"Yes; I don't suppose we shall find the arch-scoundrel 
there, unless indeed he can rely upon the support of his gar- 
rison, in which case he may have ridden to Portugal offer- 
ing to surrender the place at once to them, and will close his 
gates against us." 

"I don't think there is any chance of that, ColoneL In 
the short time during which I was there I was able to see 
that the troops were deeply discontented. They were almost 
in rags, and the landlord of the inn told me that they were 
kept on the scantiest rations, and those of a very inferior 
kind. So I do not think for a moment he could trust them 
to act against a royal force." 

Desmond's anticipation proved to be correct As they 
descended into the valley of the Guadiana they met an offi- 
cer of the garrison, who was bearing a despatch from tbe 
senior military officer saying that the governor and his family 
had suddenly left without issuing any orders, and as he had 
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tafceo all hia portable property with him it wae supposed 
that he did not intend to return. Under these circum- 
stances he wrote to aek for orders. Colonel Crofton sent 
him back with inBtmctions to the colonel oommandinc the 
troops that he was coming with a regiment of dragoons and 
one of infantry, and had full authorit? from the king to take 
all measaree that seemed to bim desirable. Accordingly, 
when they arrived at Badaios they were met at the gate by 
the colonel commanding the troops, and a party of his officers. 

" I have the king's authority," Colonel Crofton said to him, 
" to act as temporary governor until another may be appointed 
I do not know whether you are aware of the circum- 
stances that led to the flight of Don Juan de Uunost" 

" Ko, sir, we have heard nothing. Bumours were current 
among the men that some strange discoveries were made when 
the stores were examined, but beyond that I know nothing. 
In fact, at the time, the assassination of Colonel Ifendez of 
the artillery created such an excitement that nothing else 
was spoken of." 

" Well, Colonel, if you wiU accompany me to the govemor'a 
house I will ent«r into the matter fully with you. You may 
well believe that it is serious, as I have been despatched here 
with my re^ment, and with one of French infantry, for both 
of whom quarters must be found at once." 

" There is pleni; of room, sir. The barracks will contain 
ten thousand men, and at present we have but foor thousand 
here." 

" Then I beg. Colonel, that instead of coming at once to my 
quarters, you will tell off officers to conduct the troops to the 
most convenient of the buildings now empty. After that 
I shall be glad to see you and the commanding officers of the 
other regiments." 

"Toil will, of course, take up your quarters at the gov- 
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emor'a house. Captain Kenned;," he went on, as he rode for- 
ward. " Ab you are going to be employed in Burveying du- 
ties, you will naturally be a good deal away. But your pres- 
ence here will be absolutely necessary as a witness against 
any of these rascally contractors we can lay our hands 

When the four colonels arrived, after seeing that the troops 
were boused. Colonel Crofton obtained from them the names 
and addresses of the rorious contractors, and half an hour 
later parties of the cavalry regiment in garriaon were 
despatched under officers with orders to Brrest and bring 
tliem into Badajoe. During the meal Colonel Crofton ex- 
plained te the four colonels the discovery of the frauds, 
which naturally excited the greatest indignation among them. 
He then requested them and Desmond to accompany h im to 
the stores. This they did, after sending to the barracks for 
a party of fifty men for fatigue duty. The gaps made dur- 
ing Desmond's explorations had been carefully filled up 
again, but upon fresh openings being made his reports were 
fully borne out. Some hours were spent at the central mag- 
azine, and orders given that the other magazines should be 
opened and examined on the following day. 

Desmond did not join in this search, but started early with 
Mike to carry out his own mission. He had been furnished with 
reports sent in by the provincial and local juntas as to the 
state of the roads, but, as he had expected, he soon found 
these to be grossly inaccurate. The roads marked as excel- 
lent and fit for thb passage of artillery and trains were found 
to be mere bridle roads ; others marked as high-roads were al- 
most impassable lanes. The bridges across the streams were 
for the most part in such a bad condition as to be unsafe for 
a country cart and, until repaired, impossible for the pas- 
sage of artillery. He carefully noted all the points at which 
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work was raqnired to render -them In an; degree practicable 
for the paBsage of troops, and reported fully to Colonel 
Crofton. The latter, who was provided witii fvill authority, 
despatched the greater portion of his troops with a large num- 
ber of peasants with materials to fill up the deep ruts, re- 
pair the bridges, and make the roads as far as possible fit 
for the passage of an army. In ten days Desmond had sur- 
veyed all the roads down both the valley of the Ouadiana and 
that of the Tagus, and had sent off his report to Madrid, to- 
gether with his observations as to the points at which a de- 
fensive position could, in his opinion, be best taken up. 
Having done this, he prepared to undertake the second part 
of his mission, and to investigate the roads on the Porta- 
goese side of the frontier. 

" Now we shall have to keep our eyes open, Kike," he said. 
" So far as we have heard there are no bodies of the enemy's 
tro<^ anywhere in this neighbourhood, but there is a bitter 
enmity between the Spanish and Portuguese, and we shall be 
liable to be attacked by the peasants." 

" Are we to ride in our uniforms, your honour) " 

" Certainly we are, Mike. If we are captured in uniform 
we should be dealt with as prisoners of war and have a right 
to fair treatment. If we are taken in disguise we shall be 
shot as ^ies." 

" Faith, your honour, the alternative is not a pleasant one. 
If we go as civilians we may be shot as spies ; if we go in uni- 
form we may be murdered by the peasants." 

" That is so, Mike. But, you see, we are not likely to fall 
into the hands of the peasants. We are both well mounted, 
and the peasants will be on foot, and a great proportion of 
them unarmed, bo that beyond the chance of being hit by a 
ball the risk is not great." 

Accordingly on the following day they rode out, and for 
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Dearly a week examined the linee of route acroee the frontier. 
They followed the roada between the foot of the moimtains 
and the frontier as far as Portalegre, but avoided the towns 
of Campo ^ayor and Aironches, crossed the hills and struck 
npwarda by the bank of the Zarina to Frontlera, and thence 
west as far as Lavre. They met with no interference by such 
peasants as they saw working in the fields, or by those in the 
small villages through which they passed, these supposing the 
uniforms to be those of English or Dutch officers.- They 
found that the roads were fully as bad aa those of Spain, 
and would present great difficulty to any army with artillery 
and a long train of waggons. In one of the places they heard 
from a peasant with whom they conversed that there was ai^ 
other pass over the mountains from Elvas. Of course the 
man spoke in Portuguese, but the language sufficiently re- 
sembled Spanish for Desmond to understand its «ieaning. 

"We must investigate that road, Mike, for if it is prac- 
ticable it would be the moat direct for an army coming from 
Lisbon. Of course we shall have to make a wide circle round 
Elvas, as there ia sure to be a strong garrison there, and any 
soldiers riding about the country would be certain to know 
that our uniform was French. When we have done that 
road we shall have finished our work." 

Accordingly they passed round the fortress at a distance^ 
and presently came upon the road. It showed signs of hav- 
ing lately been repaired in some parts, but these were so badly 
done that They increased rather than diminished the diffi- 
culties it presented te the passage of troops. They had rid- 
den some ten milea, and were already among the mountains, 
when they dismounted to rest their horses and to eat the food 
they carried with them. Suddenly, looking down the road 
behind them, they aaw a squadron of cavalry coming along. 

" This is awkward, Mike. There is nothing for it now but to 
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ride on, and when we have reached the foot of the mountains 
on the other side, strike across country until we come upon 
the road running direct to Badajos. The^ are a good two 
miles behind us, so we need not blow our horses." 

Moonting, they proceeded at a trot up the road. As far aa 
they could see, the cavalry behind them did not quicken their 
pace, which showed that they were on some ordinary duty 
and not, as Desmond at first supposed, in pursuit of them, 
some peasant having perhaps taken word that an officer and 
soldier in strange uniform had been seen riding round the 
town. They therefore took matters quietly, and indeed some- 
times the road was so steep that it would have been impossi- 
ble for the horses to go beyond a quick walk. Suddenly on 
reaching the crest of the rise they saw at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards ahead of them a party of officers, followed l^ an 
escort of dragoons. 

" We are caught this time, Mike ! " Desmond exclaimed ; 
" escape is impossible. I will ride straight up and surrender. 
Fortunately they are English uniforms, so we are certain to 
get fair treatment, which we could not be sure of had they 
been Fortugneee." So saying he rode forward at a trot. The 
party had drawn rein at his approach, and he rode up to one 
who was evidently a general officer. 

"Sir, I surrender aB a prisoner of war. My name is 
Kennedy, and I am a captain on the staff of the Duke of 
Orleans." 

" And what are you doing here, air? " 

"I am surveying the road. General, by which the allied 
army is likely to advance. Our information on that score is 
very defective, and I believe the duke wishes to ascertain 
from my report the state of the roads by which the advance 
would most probably be made." 

The general's question had been in French, and he replied 
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in the same lanpiBge. " Yon do not bear a French name, or,'* 
the eeneral said. 

" No, sir, I am an Iriehman," Kenned; replied in English. 
" I belonged, before I received a atafi appointment, to one of 
the regiments of the Irish Brigade." 

" Tou are a daring fellow thus to venture so far across ths 
frontier." 

" I simpl; obeyed mj orders, sir ; and had I been ordered 
to reconnoitre Lisbon I should have attempted to do so." 

"Well, sir: I shall have an opportunity of talking to yoo 
later on. I, as yon aee, am engaged in precisely the same 
work as you are, namely, in ascertaining for myself the state 
of the roads across these mountains." 

" Then, General," Desmond said with a smile, ** I should 
say that your investigations are hardly satisfactory." 

The general also smiled. " Not so much so as I could 
wish," he said " And now, may I ask why, seeing that you 
are well mounted, you did not turn and ride for it when you 
first perceived us t " 

" The reason b simple. General. A squadron of cavalry 
were coming up behind me and there was evidently no possi- 
bility of escape." 

" Ah 1 no doubt they were sent out to meet me. Well, sir, 
if you will give me your word not to attempt to escape you 
can retain your sword and ride with us." 

" I give my parole, sir, with many thanks for your 
courtesy." 

" And now. Captain Kennedy," the other went on, " it is 
probable that you have about you the result of your inves- 
'"Stions along these roads, which I must request you to hand 
' r ''. ns it may be as useful to me as it would have been to 
the Duke of Orleans, and may save me a good deal of trouble," 

l>esmonci took out the note-book in which he had each day 
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jotted down the reeult of his observations, with sue%estions 
OS to the points where repairs were moat needed. He had 
each night, on hie return to Badajos, written up his reports 
from these, intending, when he had completed the work, to 
take it himself to Madrid. 

The general glanced through the note-book. "You have 
done yonr work very thoroughly. Captain Kennedy, and have 
rendered me considerable service. Now we will move for- 
ward again. Please follow with my aides-de-camp." 

Theee were two pleasant young men, who were glad of a 
talk with an officer from the other side. 

" How long have 70U been riding about here, if it is fair to 
put the question t " one said. 

As the note-book contained all the particulars of his jour- 
neys on that aide of the frontier, Desmond replied at once: 
" Eight days, I think. I have been np the road to Portalegre, 
and by that to Lavre, and if I had not unfortunately acci- 
dentally heard of this road over the mountains I should now 
be on my way to Madrid; but luck has been against me." 

** Promotion must be very rapid in your army," the other 
aide-de-camp said, "or you would hardly be a captain al- 
ready." 

" I was as fortunate enough to attract the notice of the King 
of France and the Duke of Berwick on verious occasions, 
and when one has such a piece of good fortune as that, pro- 
motion is rapid." 

" It is lucky for you that you fell into the hands of the 
Earl of Qalway instead of into those of the Portuguese gen- 
erals, who would probably, in qiite of your uniform, have 
made short work of you." 

" I did not know that the general was the Earl of Qalway," 
Desmond said. "Certainly it was lucky that I fell into his 
hands. Indeed if I had not seen the English uniforms I 
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should have turned and charged the aqaadron behind iib„ 
preferring ver; much to be killed fighting than to be hanged 
or shot like a dog." 

In a few minutes thej met the squadron of oavab?, who 
had, as the general supposed, been sent out by the Governor 
of Elras to meet him. Half of these now took their place in 
front, and the remainder, drawing aside to let the party pass, 
fell in bdiind. Mike had, without orders, fallen in with the 
earl's escort, and more than once Desmond heard his laugh aa 
he chatted with the troopers. On arriving at Elras the gen- 
eral directed bis a idea-de-camp to obtain a room for Des- 
mond in the house in which they were quartered, and as no 
one attended to him, Mike undertook hia usual duties asJiis 
servant. The next morning one of the aides-de-camp came 
in and said, " The general wishes to speak to you, Oaptain 
Kennedy." 

On entering the general's apartment the earl asked bim 
to take a seat. " I could not see you yesterday evening," he 
began, " as I was learning from the Qovernor the state of the 
stores here. I should like to have a talk with you. May 
I ask you, in the first place, how yon have so early attained 
the rank of captain! My aide-de-camp tells me that you 
said you bad attracted the notice of the King of France. It 
must hare been by some singular action, and as I have an 
hoar to spare before I ride out, I shall be glad if you can tell 
me some particulars about yourself, unless, indeed, they are 
of a private nature." 

"Not at all, sir; the story is generally known to members 
of the court of Versailles, and indeed to all Paris;" end he 
then related to the earl the story of his release of Anne de 
Pointdexter from her imprisonment, the journey to the south, 
the attack on the party by the Yicomte de Tulle, and her sec- 
ond rescue from him. 
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" Thank yon, sir," the geaeral said wbeo he had concluded. 
" I am not surprised that, after so romantic an adventure, the 
King of France took notice of an officer who had shown such 
courage and intelligence. You see, sir, that ;ou and I are 
to a certain extent in a similar position. From motives of re- - 
ligion principally, f on Irish have left your country and are 
fighting for a foreign monarch. I, as you are doubtless 
aware, belong to a French Huguenot family, and, being forced 
to leave France by the severe edicU, entered the service of 
HoUand and followed the fortunes of £jng William, and am 
now fighting against the troops of the country of my birth. 
In other respects there is a similarity. We have both lost 
* hand in the service of our adopted countries ; I at the si^e 
of BadajoB, and you at — i " 

"Oudenarde, sir," 

"I have been thinking it over," the general went on; "I 
might, of course, send you to Lisbon as a prisoner, but one 
extra prisoner would not largely benefit my government. 
You have not been taken in action. Your papers have saved 
me an immense deal of trouble, for we are no more able to 
re^ upon the information given by the Portuguese than, I 
diould think the Duke of Orleans can upon that of the Span- 
iards. Therefore, sir, I think that in the present case I can 
make an exception to the rule. In an hour I shall mount and 
ride down the road to Badajos, and I shall there restore your 
liberty to you and permit you to recroes the frontier. It 
would be a thousand pities that so young and gallant an offi- 
cer should waste perhaps some years of his life in an English 
prison, for the number of prisoners taken in Flanders is bo 
great that it is impossible for the French to find officers to 
exchange for them. You will understand that, dealing with 
allies so jealous and susceptible as the Fortugueee, I can 
hardly take the step of releasing you, as it would be at once 
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rumoured that I had beea in coDununication with a Frencli 
officer, doubtless from some sinister motive. 

" I think, Captain Kennedy, that it would be as well," he 
said with a smile, "that you should withdraw your parole, 
and do so before we start, in the presence of the officers of 
my staff. Of course you must be placed under a very strict 
guard, and although so near the frontier, you will find it 
very difficult to escape; still, such things axe maaajted." 

" I thank you most deeply, sir," Desmond said, understand- 
ing the tone in which the earl spoke, " and I shall ever re- 
tain a deep feeling of gratitude for your generosity." 

When the party assembled in readiness to mount, Desmond 
walked up to the earl and said in a tone that could be heard 
by the ofiEcers round: 

" Sir, I have changed my mind, and beg to he allowed to 
withdraw my parole." 

"You are at liberty to do so. Captain Kennedy; but never- 
theless I shall take you with us to-day. I shall not, of coUtgo, 
ask you to give any information as to matters on the other 
side of the frontier, but there are points on which you could 
inform me without detriment to your friends." 

" That I shall be happy to do, sir." 

The earl called v^ four troopers. "Toa will place this 
officer and bis servant between you," he ^d, "and keep a 
vigilant look-out upon their movements." 

Desmond had not even told Mike of the conversation with 
the earl, thinking it better that be should remain in ignorance 
that this escape was connived at by an English general, and 
his follower was therefore greatly astonished when he heard 
that his master had withdrawn his parole, and that th^ were 
henceforth t^i be strictly guarded. The par^ rode tmtil th^ 
reached a rise from which they could obtain a view ot Bada- 
jos and of the country extending far up the valley of the 
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Guadiana. The groond in front of them sloped graduall;. 
The earl took his place with two or three officers of hie etafi 
fifty yards in front of the rest, and, dismounting, examined 
Badajos with his telescope. Then he asked one of his aidee- 
de-camp to bring Captain Kennedy to him, "Tou may as 
well bring his serrant too," he added ; " no doubt he knows the 
country as well as his master does, and may not be so unwill- 
ing to answer questions." 

The order was carried out, and Desmond and Mike rode up 
with the aide-de-camp, followed closely by the four troopers. 
The earl at once began to question Desmond as to the names 
of the villages visible up the valley. He had remounted now, 
but his staff, who had dismounted when he did, remained on 
their feet, as it was evident that he had no intention of mor* 
ing forward for some time. While they were speaking, the 
earl, accompanied by Desmond, rode forward some twenty 
yards, as if to obtain a better view. Mike had followed him, 
but the four troopers remained behind the group of officers, 
having no orders to follow the general so closely. 

"This is good ground for galloping. Captain Kennedy," 
the earl said quietly. "Tou are within two miles of Ba* 
dajos." 

"Thank you deeply, sir. Now, Mike, ride for itl" and 
■purring his horse, he dashed off at a headlong gallop. There 
was a shout of surprise, the officers of the staff ran to their 
horses, which were being held by the orderlies, and the four 
troopers at once galloped forward, snatching their carbines 
from the slings. 

" Do not fire," the earl shouted as they passed; " take them 
alive," 

As the officers came up, the general signalled to them to stop. 
"Don't go farther, gentlemen," he said, "the troopers will 
doubtless overtake them; but for aught we know, there may 
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be a SpaniBh force in the village just on the other Bide of 
the frontier, and. Instead of capturing two prisoneiB, you 
miglit be taken or shot yourself, and I am not disposed to lose 
any of my staff just as we are about to commence operationa 
in earnest." 

Desmond looked back. He saw that only ilie four diagoons 
were following. 

" They will not overtake us, Hike," he said, " our horaee are 
certainly better than theirs." Indeed they had increased their 
lead fast; a few minutes later they heard a trumpet-call in 
their rear, and their pursuers at once checked their horses and 
rode back in answer to the recalL 

"Tare an' ages," Mike exclaimed, "but that was nately 
managed. Who would have thought that they would have let 
us give tliem the slip so easily I " 

"Well, Mike — ^but this you must never mention to a eoul~ 
the earl gave us this chance of escape, I believe. He had, you 
know, a long talk with me, and said that they had so many 
French officers captured in Flanders that one more or lees 
would make little difference. He had asked about my ad- 
ventures, and seemed much interested in them, and remarked 
that OUT positions were somewhat simUar, both being ezilea 
on account of our religion, and so serving in foreign armies 
against our own countrymen. At an; rate it was on his 
suggestion that I withdrew my parole not to attempt to 
escape." 

"Then he is a rale gintleman, sir, and migb^ obliged I 
feel to him, for I have had enough of English prisons, though 
indeed it was only three or four days that I stopped at 
Harwich." 

The party on the hill had wat«hed the pursuit, until the earl 
said, "Well. gentlemen, I fancy he has slipped from our hands- 
I admit that I am hardly sorry, for he was a very fine young 
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perhaps aome years of the best part oi liis life In prison. 
Captain Chetwynde, will you order the trumpeter to sound 
the recall? They are leaving our men behind fast. It is no 
use losing four troopers as well as two prisoners." 

More than one quiet smile was exchanged between the 
English officers, for from the tone in which the earl spoke they 
had no doubt that he was by no means sorry at Desmond's 
escape, and that possibly he had even taken him forward 
with him to afford him a chance of making it. They bad 
indeed been a little surprised that when Desmond with- 
drew his parole the earl had not ordered him into strict 
confinement, instead of taking him with him on his reooD- 
naissance. 

The pursuit over, Desmond rode on at a canter to Badajos, 
and reported to Colonel Orofton that he had been taken 
. prisoner but had managed to effect his escape as be was but 
carelesBly guarded. 

" I shall now, sir, return to Madrid. I have completed the 
work I was told to carry out, and Bhall finish writing up my 
report this afternoon, and start to-morrow morning." 

" I congratulate you on your escape. The Portuguese are 
not very particular, and might, as likely as not, have paid 
small regard to the fact that you were in uniform." 

" Fortunately, sir, it was not by them that I was captured, 
but by a small party of English dragoons, who were, I fancy, 
like myself, investigating the state of the roads." 

Desmond had not been called upon to give evidence before 
the commission of enquiry, it being found that all the 
contractors had left their homes a week before the troops 
arrived at Badajos, taking all portable property with them. 
Some had apparently gone to Andalusia, while others had 
made for Catalonia. All had unquestionably made a <»>iiaider- 
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able sum of money by their frauds, and would take gixid care 
not to fall into the bands of the French. 

"They will never be able to return here," Desmond re- 
marked to Colonel Crof too. 

The latter smiled. "You do not know theoe people yet. 
Captain Kennedy, or you would not say so. Some of these 
fellows are certainly among the richest men in. the province, 
and we may be quite sure that in a very short time, when the 
affalr'has blown over, they will, partly by influence and more 
by bribery, obtain from the central junta an order that no 
proceedings shall be taken against them. Anything can be 
done with money in Spain. There are many upright and 
honourable Spaniards, but very few of them take any part in 
public affaire, and would not associate with such men as those ' 
who are in the ascendant in all the provincial juntas and 
ev^i in the central body in Madrid. In France there is 
distress enough, and no doubt the men who farm the taxes 
are no more scrupulous than they are in Spain, but there 
is not the same general corruption, and the French nobility, 
haughty and despotic to their tenants as they may be, are not 
corrupt, and would scorn to take a bribe. Nov that there is 
a French king on the throne here there may be, when mstters 
have settled down, some improvement, hut it will be a long 
time indeed before the nation can be regenerated, and even 
the king will soon find that, if be is to reign peaceably, he 
must not interfere too violently with methods that are so 
common that th^ have come to be accepted as inevitable even 
by the people who suffer by them. I can assure you that I 
myself have been many timee approached by men who supply 
forage and other things to the regiment, and when I have in- 
dignantly refused to entertain any proposals whatever, they 
have not been at all abashed, but have said boldly that it was 
the general custom. I do not believe Hi'^ thought any thq 
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better of me for refuBmg even to listen to tlieir offers, but 
r^arded me as a sort of Don Quixote with ridiculously ex- 
aggerated ideas of honour." 

On the morning following his return to Badajos Desmond 
started on his way to Madrid. Although this time he bad 
no apprehension whatever of a planned attack, he thought it 
safer and better to travel north from Badajoe and skirt die 
foot of the sierras until he reached the banks of the Tagos, 
where there was a strong garrison in each of the towns, and 
the countrr was in consequence free from the incureioos of 
bands from the hills. The joumej' passed without an inci- 
dent, and on reaching Madrid and presenting his report he 
received high commendation from the Duke of Orleans, and 
spent a long da; with the general's staff explaining his re- 
port and going into details as to the nature of the roads, the 
repairs neceesar;, and the positions which wore in his opinion 
most suitable for battle. 

On the following day the members of the staff were all 
summoned to meet him b; the Duke of Orleans, who informed 
them that he had received a sudden summons to return to 
Paris, and that Uarshal de Bay would in bis absence be 
in command of the French troops. The announcanent came 
as a great surprise to Desmond, but was not unexpected by 
tiie other officers. During the winter the King of France bad 
been engaged in efforts to bring about a general peace, and 
had offered terms that showed he was ready to make any 
sacrifices to procure it. The allies, on the contrary, were bent 
upon continuing the war. The victory of Oudeuarde, the 
capture of Lille, Namur, and other fortresses, opened the way 
to Paris, and knowing the general distress that prevailed in 
France, th^ raised their demands higher and higher as they 
perceived the anxiety of Louis for peace. 

One of the obstacles to this was the situation in Spain, 
<IIHS) T 
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and it was reported that Louis waa read? to yield on thia 
point also, and not only consent to the cession of the 
Spanish dominion in Spain, but to his grandson Philip sur- 
rendering the crovm to the Archduke Charles, and that ere 
long the French troops would be withdrawn altogether. While 
during the month that had elapsed since Desmond first left 
Madrid these rumours had increased in strength, it was 
known that couriers were constantly passing to and fro be- 
tween Madrid and Versailles with private commuuications 
between Louis and Philip, and there was great excitement 
in Madrid at the rumour of this desertion of their king hy 
France. The rumours were indeed correct. The king had 
informed Philip that, great as was the affection he bore for 
him, the state of France, which was necessarily his chief -care, 
would compel him ere long to recall hb troope from Spain. 
Philip had entreated him not to deeert him, and declared 
that in any case he would remain in Spain, confiding in the 
support of the people who had selected him as their monarch. 
At present, however, the communications were proceeding, 
and nothing definite had been arranged. The whole of the 
staff was to remain with Marshal de Bay in the same position 
as they had held under the duke, and, except for the depar- 
ture of the prince, matters went on as before. 
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rTHE change of command had been e^cted ao suddenly that 

Desmond had not been able to make up his mind to 

request the Duke of Orleans, to whom he had been attached 

personally rather than to the French army in Spain, to allow 
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him to return nitb him to France, in order that he might 
again join the Duke of Berwick, Before, however, he could 
decide whether to do so or not, the duke had takeu his depar- 
ture. Desmond spoke to the head of the staff, with whom he 
had been constantly thrown in contact before he left Madrid, 
and whilst explaining to him, on his return, the detaila of his 
report, asked him for hie advice. 

"I should think ;ou liad better remain here. Captain 
Kennedy. There is Ukel; to be a great battle fought in a 
few weeks, but if the rumours we hear are correct; we may 
not be here very much longer. Certainly I hope there will be 
no change until then, for if we win the battle, and ao relieve 
Spain from the risk of invasion for a time, we can leave the 
country with a better grace, as Philip would then only have 
to battle with his rebellious subjects in Catalonia." 

" I should certainly not wish to leave when a great battle 
is about to be fought," Desmond said, "and will therefore 
continue to serve under the Marshal de Boy until it is certain 
what is going to be done." 

In a short time a general movement of the troops, both 
Spanish and French, began. Desmond and the other aides- 
de-camp were actively employed in keeping up communica- 
tion between the various columns which were to assemble near 
BadajoB. Moving forward at the same rate as the troops, the 
march was a pleasant one. It was April now, the country 
looked bright, and the heat was not too great for msrching. 
The marshal bad gone on with the greater portion of his staff, 
Desmond having been detailed to accompany the division 
from Toledo. When within two days' march of Badajos, an 
orderly brought a note from the marshal, requesting him to 
ride forward at once. This he did without loss of time. 
Marshal de Bay had taken up his quarters at Badajoe, and on 
arriving in the town Desmond alighted at the governor's bouse. 
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" It was a Btupid mistake of mine," the head of the staff 
said, "in sending you on detached duty. I forgot at the 
moment, when I nominated yon, that your knowledge of the 
locality would be inraluable to us. I only thought of it 
yesterday when, on the marshal asking for some information 
on this matter, I pulled out your report. He examined it 
and said, 'This ia very complete and valuable, ColoneL 
Whom is it made by) ' 

*" By an officer of your staff, sir. Captain Kennedy.* 

"'Where is he)' 

"' He is coming down with the Toledo column, sir.' 

"'Please send for him at once,' he said; ' one of the others 
■hoold have been detached for that service. He is just the 
man we wast here.' 

" Accordingly we sent for you, and here you are." 

" This is an excellent report of yours, sir," the dute said, 
when the colonel introduced Desmond to him. " As we 
came down, I noticed that the roads had in many cases been 
thoroughly repaired at the points mentioned in your report 
as being particularly bad, and the bridges in many places 
greatly strengthened. Had it not been for that, I do not 
know how I should have got my guns along. And now, sir, 
I want to ask you a few questions as to the road on the 
otiier side. By your report I see that you consider the road 
through Campo Mayor to be the only one by which an army 
could move, and that a large body of workmen must be em- 
ployed to make the other road fit for the passage of cannon." 
He then asked a nnmber of questions concerning this road. 

"I see," he said, "you have marked several places in your 
r^ort where an enemy coming down that road could post 
themselves strongly, and others which might be defended to 
advantage by us." 

"Tea, sir; bnt of course the suitability of those places 
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nould depend largely upon the respective strenKth of the 

The marehal nodded approvingly. " From all I hear from 
our agents in Lisbon," he said, "the enemy's forces will be 
superior to our own in numbers, but the main portion are 
Portuguese, who have shown very little fight hitherto. Their 
cavalry are almost entirely Portuguese. The only really 
fighting portion of their forces are the English and Dutch, 
who are most formidable foee; but a^ainat these we have our 
French regiments, on whose bravery we can rely. Were it 
not that I think the Portuguese will probably, as at the 
' battle of Almani-a, fly as soon as the engagement burins, I 
should fall back and take up a strongly defensive position. 
As it is, in spite of their superior numbers I think we can 
meet them on an equal field." 

The conversation lasted over an hour, and then Desmond 
retired, leaving Colonel Yilleroy with the marshal As he 
left the house an officer standing at the door seised his hand. 

•'My dear Kennedy," he said, "who would have thought 
that we should have met again here ! " 

Desmond staggered hack ; he oould not for a moment believe 
the evidence of his eyes and ears. 

" Why, CNeil, I thought you were dead." 

" I am worth a good many dead men yet," the other one 
laughed. " Let us go into this wine shop and crack a bottle. 
We can then talk over matters quietly." 

" And O'SuUivan, is he alive too f " Desmond aaked. 

"No, poor fellow; he has never been beard of since that 
tremendous licking we got. There is not a shadow of hope." 
Then many questions were asked on both sides, and when 
these were answered Desmond said: 

" Now about yourself, (VNeiL I thought I was the only 
one that got throufh safe." 
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* So you were, for lie other three of UB were all on our 
backs." 

" But we did not hear of you as among the prisoners, of 
whom a list was furnished by Marlborough." 

" No; the name of Patrick O'Neil did not appear. I waa 
shot through the body, and during the night I lay insensible, 
but in the morning I opened my eyes and began to think. It 
seemed to me that the name was not one that would be likely 
to please. In the first place, because it was evident by my age 
that I was not one of the Limerick men; in the nest place, 
because of that little matter of my escape from the jail in 
London. I had no fear of being shot. I should be a prisoner 
of war, but I should not be likely to be over kindly treated, 
and when they exchanged prisoners I should certainly not 
be one of those sent back. You see, what with Blenheim and 
Bamillies and Oudenarde, they had takei\ ten of our officers 
for every one of their officers captured by us, so I thought 
it beat to pass as a French officer. 

" It was easy to do so, as my French was good enough to 
pass anywhere, and, you see, I had on a French staff uniform. 
Luckily my horse bad been shot at the same time as I was. 
He waa lying dead beside me and within reach of my arm, so 
that I was able to lean over and get my flask from one of the 
holsters. I had a terrible thirst on me, and could have drunk 
a barrel. As I heard no firing I knew that the fighting was 
over, and in two or three hours a party came along with a 
stretcher, having a doctor with them. When he saw that ray 
eyes were open and that I was alive, he examined my wound 
and shook his head. ' He is badly hit,' he said, ' but you may 
as well carry him in.' So they took me into Oudenarde, 
which had been turned into a big hospital. 

" ' Ton are not to speak,' the doctor said to me before they 
lifted me up ; ' you must keep yooreelf perfectly quiet' 
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"When they got me into the hospital they found a hole 
behind as veil as in front, which I heard one of the doctors 
say was a good thing. They dressed the wounds and left me. 
I could see by their faces, the next time they came, that they 
were surprised to see me alive. One of them said to the 
other : ' The bullet must have passed through him without 
touching any vital point. He may do yet.' He bent down 
and asked me in French what my name was, and I said 
'Victor Dubosc, lieutenant'; so they stuck a card with my 
name over my bed, and asked me no more questions. I lay 
there for six weeks, and then I was well enough to get up 
and walk about. 

"Three weeks later I went down with some other conva- 
lescents to Ostend, and there we were embarked, and taken 
to Portsmouth. Then we were put in boats and rowed to' 
Porcheater, which is a place at the end of a sort of lake behind 
Portsmouth. There was an old castle there with a mighty 
high wall, enclosing a lot of ground, where there were huts — 
rows of them — all filled with our prisoners. Some of the huts 
were a little better than others, and these were for the use of 
officers. A regiment of soldiers was in tents outside the walla, 
and a hundred men were always on guard with loaded mus- 
kets. I said to myself often and often, ' If Kennedy were here 
he would soon hit upon some plan for getting away,' but for 
the life of me I could not see how tt was to be managed. It 
was a dull time. I can tell you; the food was bad, and the 
cooking was worse. Only a few officers were there, most of 
them being sent to some place a long distance inland; but 
as we were all wounded I suppose they thought that the loss of 
blood would keep us quiet. 

"One of the officers, having a little money hidden about 
him, bought a pack of cards from an English soldier, and 
we passed most of onr time playing; but it was poor work. 
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for we hftd nothing to play for. At last I aaid to myself, 
' Patrick CNeil, there must be an end of thia or yonr brain 
will go altogether; it ie not worth much at the best of times, 
or it would have thonght of some plan for geting ont of this 
place before now. At last I hit on a plan ; it was a dangerous 
one, there was no doubt of that, but as I was desperate I did 
not think much of the danger. The worst they could do was 
to shoot me, which I suppose is what they would hare done. 
Uy idea was to pounce suddenly on one of the sentries, who 
kept guard all night, to gag him and tie him np beforn be 
could give the alarm, and then to dress up in his clothes and 
take his matchlock, but the difficulty was, what was I to do 
next. The soldiers came on duty for twelve hours, coming in 
at Biz in the morning and going out at six in the evening. 

" It was clear to me that it could only be done in the dark, 
and I bad to wait for nearly two months. It was the 
beginning of October before it was dark enough at six in 
the morning for me to fall in with the others and march out 
without being noticed. At last the time came. I stole 
out of my hut an hour before the change would be made, and 
crept along quietly till I heard a sentry marching up and 
down between our huts and those of the soldiers. I had torn 
up a blanket into strips, and twisted them together to make 
ropes, and with these in one hand and a big piece ready to 
shove into his mouth in the other, I stole up close to him, and 
when ho turned his back to me I Jumped upon him. Luckily, 
instead of carrying the musket on his shoulder be had it under 
his arm, so that I was able to seize the lock with one hand, and 
clutch him by the throat with the other. I gripped pretty hard, 
and the man in half a minute slipped to the ground. Before 
he could recover I had stripped off his coatee and cloak; then 
I tied his hands and feet.fastened the gag firmly in his mouth, 
and dragged him in between two huts, where he could not be 
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fotmd till morning. Then I took off my own coat and threw 
it over him, for the night was chilly, and pnt on hie clo&k and 
shako and took his place. 

"In half an hour I heard a tramp of men, and knew the 
relief had entered. Then there was a bngle call, and two or 
three aentries passed towards the entrance. I ran on too. 
When the; fell in I managed to get in the last section. Some 
sergeants ran down the line ooimting the men, and reported 
that all were present; the gates were opened, and we marched 
ont. As soon as we got among the tents we fell out, and I 
had no difficulty whatever in getting off without being ob- 
served. Leaving my mnsket and shako behind me I went up 
a long lane which brought me on to the main road, crossed 
that, climbed a hill beyond, end came down into a wooded 
country. At the first cottage I came to I stopped. A man and 
woman came out on my knocking; they looked kindly and 
good-tempered, and I told them a pitiful story about how I 
had been unjustly accused of striking an officer, and had been 
sentenced to two hundred lashes, and that I had managed in the 
night to cut a slit in the back of the guard-tent and escape. 

"As I had been walking along a sudden thought had 
struck roe. At Oudenarde I was wearing the same boots I 
had worn when we were captured tc^ether. When we took 
the money out, we each left, if yon remember, five pieces of 
gold in one of our boots, which I had never thought of till that 
day, and as I came along I opened the sole and took them out. 
It was a perfect godsend, as you may guess. The man and his 
wife expressed such sympathy that I did not heaitat« to say : 
' I want to get rid of my coatee, and of this cloak. The coatee 
would be of no use to you, and you had beet bum it, but the 
cloak, if you alter it, might be useful, or if you cut it up will 
make a cover for your bed. I will give you that and a gold 
piece — it is a French one I got in the wars, but you can 
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change it easily enough when 7011 go into the town marketini; 
— if jou will give me a suit of your clothes.' 

" This the man readily consented to do, and the woman 
set before me a larfK bowl of milk and some bread, which 
I ate as soon as I had put on a pair of breeches, smock, and 
broad hat. Now I felt perfectly safe ; they might send news 
all over the country of the escape of a French officer, but as 
I had never spoken a word of English from the time that 
I was taken, no one would suspect a countryman speaking 
English to be the roan whom they were in search of. After 
leaving the cottage I travelled quietly to Rye. I thought 
it best to go there, for it was likely that it would be 
difficult elsewhere for an unknown man to get a passage to 
France, and it struck me that the man who took us across 
before, would carry me over the first time he was going with 
despatches. I found him easily enough, and though I was 
not dressed quite in the same way as I was when we called 
on him before, he recognised me at obce. 

" ' Another job for me 3 ' he asked. 

" ' Not a special one,' I said. ' I am going across again, but 
there is no occasion for you to make a special trip, and indeed 
my employer forgot to give me an order upon you. I should 
have gone back if I bad remembered it, but I thought you 
wonld not mind giving me a passage the next time you sailed 
across.' 

"As the man remembered that we had made ourselves 
pleasant on board, be agreed at once to take me the next time 
the boat should be going. I laid out a pound in getting a 
coat more suitable tor traveUiniF in France that the peasant's 
smock. Then I took a lodging in a small inn. Three days 
later a messenger came down with an order for the man to 
take him across at once, and as 1;he captain charged me 
nothing for my passage I had enough left to pay for my 
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plaoe in S diligence, and on arriving in Paris dnly reported 
myself at the barracks as having returned. My first enquiry 
of course was about you and O'Sullivan. I found that he 
had never been heard of, but that you had lost a hand and 
bad been promoted to a captaincy, had been very ill, and had 
gone to the south of France on sick leave. 

" After I heard that, I remained for two or three months at 
the depot, and then learned that the Duke of Berwick had just 
arrived from Dauphiny. I at once went to see him. He told 
me iid could not put me on his staff again as his numbers were 
complete, but would give me a letter to the Dnke of Orleans 
asking him to employ me in that capacity. When I got down 
here I found that the duke had left, and that the Marshal de 
Bay was in command. On reading Berwick's letter he at once 
appointed me as one of his aides-de-camp. Ton were away, I 
found to my great disappointment, and I was sent off into 
Catalonia with orders for four battalions to be sent at once 
to Badajoe. I arrived here yesterday, in time for the shindy." 

"Fortunately, OTIeil. I do not think there is much fear 
of another Oudenarde. There is no royal duke here to inter- 
fere with our general, and the Portuguese are not to be com- 
pared with the Hanoverians and Dutch and the other allies 
that fought asainst us there." 

"I hear from the others that yon have been occupied in re- 
connoitering the country." 

" Tes, and I was captured, but was fortunately able to give 
them the slip." 

Desmond did not care to tell even his friend that his escape 
was due to the kindness of the British seneral. 

The nest morning Desmond was sent off to hurry up a body 
of troops which was still some seven or eisht marches away. 
The news had come that the allied army was in motion, and 
would probably concentrate near Portalegie. This seemed to 
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show that they intended to invade Spain by Badajos and the 
valley of the Guadiana. for had their aim been to advance up 
the valley of the Ta^us to Madrid they would have marched 
towards Montalvao and bo on by Alcantara to Almarez. After 
two days' hard riding he met the column, which, on receiving 
the order from the marshal to hast«n forward vrith all speed, 
performed double marches until they arrived at Badajoa. 
Desmond found that the allies had not wasted their time, 
and that their advance guard was already at Campo Mayor. 
The Spanish army were posted on the Caya river, a stream 
that flowed down from the sierra and fell into the Ouadiana 
at Badajos. 

Their position was a defensive one. The army of the allies 
was known to be some twenty-two thousand strong, of whom 
some five thousand were cavalry. The Spanish bad about 
the same strength of cavalry, but were inferior in infantry. 
The number of gum also was about equal, both sides having 
about forty cannon. On the 7tb of ICay the two armiee faced 
each other on opposite sides of the river Caya. As neither 
party made any movement of advance. Marshal de Bay deter- 
mined to force on an engagement, and sent orders to the 
cavalry to cross the river and to place themselves on tie road 
between the enemy and Campo Mayor. The allies suffered, 
as the French had done at Oudenarde. by conflicting counsels. 
The Earl of Galway was in command of the British and of 
two or three Dutch regiments. The Marquis de Frontiera was 
in command of the Portuguese, who formed by far the greater 
portion of the force, and as soon as the movement was seen on 
the other side of the river, he determined to croea and attack 
the Spaniards. 

The Earl of Galway was strongly of opinion that it would 
not be wise to take the ofFensive, but that the army should 
remain in its present noaition until the intentions of the 
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enem; were clearl? ascertained. Their cavalry, he urged, 
could do little b; tbemselvee. and it was evident that the 
infantry could not be attacked while they remained under 
the shelter of the mine of the fortress. The Marquis de 
Frontiers, however, and the other Portugueee generals were 
unanimous in insisting that battle should be given at once, 
and the former gave orders for the Poitusuese cavalry, with 
a body of foot and five field pieces, to march immediately. 
Seeing that if unsupported this force most meet with disaster, 
the Earl of Galway reluctantly ordered the troops under his 
command to advance. The river was fordable, and they met 
with no opposition until they crossed it and formed up in 
order of battle. The Portutroeee horse were now divided on 
each wing, the British were in the centre; a portion of the 
Portuguese infantry were on either flank, the rest were in 
the rear. 

"Captain Kennedy, you will carry mv orders at once to 
onr cavalry to charge the Portuguese horse on the right 
wing." 

Desmond aaluted, and was about to ride off when he paused 
a moment and asked : " May I charge with Brigadier Crof- 
ton's dragoons, sir I " 

The marshal nodded, and Deemond galloped off. Crofton 
was in command of the first line of cavalry, bis own r^ment, 
which was composed partly of Irishmen and partly of Span- 
iards, was in the centre of the line. After delivering his 
orders to the general commanding tlie cavalry, Deemond rode 
on to Crofton. 

" The cavalry are going to charge, sir," he said, * and I have 
permission to ride with yon." 

Crofton waited until the order from the eeneral arrived, 
and then, drawing his aword, shouted, "The first brigade 
win charge," and, riding forward, led the wav airainst the 
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Portnguese horse, whose cannon had already opened fire. 
The PortuKUBBe fell into disorder as soon ae they saw the. 
long line of horsemen charginR down on them like a torrent, 
and when it neared them broke and fled. They were soon 
overtaken, great numbers were cut down, and the remainder 
galloped off, a panic-stricken mob, and did not draw rein 
until they reached Campo Ifayor. The Spaniards at once 
turned the five cannon the fugitives had left behind them 
upon the allied infantry, and then, after a few rounds had 
been fired, the cavalry chan^ the British infantry. But 
they had now foes of a difiereut metal to reckon with, and al- 
through three times the horsemen re-formed their ranks and 
hurled themselves against the infantry, they were each time 
repulsed with heavy loss. Then, swerving round, they fell on 
the Portuguese infantry in the second line, whom they dis- 
persed as easily as they had defeated the cavalry. 

The Earl of Galway now brought un the brigade of 
Brigadier-General Pierce, which consisted of the two British 
regiments of Barrimore and Stanwix and a Spanish regiment 
which had been recently raised and named after himself. 
Theee charged the enemy with great bravery, drove hack 
their infantry for some distance, recovered the five guns the 
cavalry had lost, and, still pressing forward, fought their way 
deep into the centre of the Spanish ranks. Had they been 
supported by the Portuguese infantry on their fiank the battle ' 
might still have been won. But the latter, in spite of the 
persuasions and orders of their officers, refused to advance, 
and, turning their backs, made off in confusion although not 
yet attacked by the enemy. Orders were then sent to the 
Portuguese horse on the left to charge to the assistance of 
Pierce's brigade. But instead of doing this they also galloped 
off the field, and after defending themselvee with desperate 
valour for some time, the little brigade, being unsupported. 
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and being surrounded by the whole etreofftb of the SpaoiardB, 
was forced to Biirrender. 

In the meantime the Earl of Galway, seeing that the 
battle was lost through the cowardice of the Portuguese, was 
preparing to withdraw his men, and had only despatched 
Pierce's brigade to check the advance of the enemy while he 
did BO. Seeing that these by their ardour were irretrievably 
cut off, he gave the order to the Marquis Uontandre to draw - 
off the British infantir, who alone remained firm, and against 
whom the whole of the French and Spanish forces now 
advanced, while he himself with a small body of cavalry 
charged into the midst of the enemy in hopes of reaching 
Pierce's brigade and drawing it off. Although weakened by 
th$ loss. of that brigade, attacked on both flanks as well as in 
front, and frequently charged by the Spanish horse, among 
which Crofton's dragoons were conspicuons for their bravery, 
the retreating British maintained admirable order. Occasion- 
ally when severely pressed they chained the enemy and beat 
them back till they were able to withdraw from the field with 
comparatively trifling loss, thus saving the flying Portuguese 
from annihilation. As at Alamanxa, the whole of the fighting 
and almost all the loss fell upon the English, although a con- 
siderable number of the Portuguese were cut down in their 
flight, before the Spanish cavalry returned to Join in the 
attack on the retiring English. The allies had altogether 
seventeen hundred men killed or wounded, and two thousand 
three hundred taken prisoners, of whom fifteen hundred were 
Pierce's brigade and eight hundred Portngoese, who were cut 
off by the cavalry. 

Among the prisoners were the Earl of Barrimore, all the 
ofBcers of Pierce's brigade. Lord Pawlet, one of the earl's 
aides-de-camp, two of his pages, and his msster of horse. 
After the battle was over and Desmond had rejoined the 
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marshal, he vas sent to ride over the field and ascertain who 
had fallen and what prisoners had been taken. Night was 
already coming on, and, after fulfilling his mission aa far as 
was possible in the confusion, he came upon two Spanish 
soldiers with a prisoner. 

" Whom have you there) " he asked in Spanish. 

"I don't know, sir; we found him lying under his horee, 
which in its fall had so pinned down his leg that he could 
not escape. Several others had fallen round him, and it 
was only when we heard a cry for help that we turned the 
dead horse over and found him under it, and then got bim 
out," 

Standing close there was light enough for Desmond to dis- 
tinguiA the prisoner's features. He gave a alight start of 
surprise, then be said, " You have done well, my men. Here 
is a doubloon to get some drink with your comradee when 
you get into the town. I will look after the prisoner." 

The men saluted and went off, well pleased to have got rid 
of the trouble of marching their prisoner into the town. 
Mike, rather sarprised, moved up to take charge of the 
captive. 

" Vy lord," Desmond said, " I will now endeavour to repay 
the kindness you showed me. Do you see that little hut, 
!Uike, Just at the edge of those trees. You must hide the earl 
there. Our cavalry are still all over the country hunting 
down fugitives." 

The earl, who was scarcely able to walk, his leg having been 
injured hy the weight of the horse upon it, murmured bis 
thanks, but did not speak again until th^ had entered the 
shed, when Desmond said : 

"Now, General, I will first cut down your riding-boot 
to ease your leg. Then, if you will lie down in that comer, 
we will pile this firewood over you. It will not be safe for 
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you to attempt to go forward for two or tiree Iioure yet. I 
have a report to make to Karsbal de Bay. When I have 
handed it io I will return at once. If ike, do yon stay near 
the hat, and if an; searching party should come along, 
which is scarcely likely, for they hare all gone farther afield, 
you can say there is no need to search the hut, as you, wiih 
an officer, have already examined it." 

In a few minutes the earl was completely hidden. Desmond 
then rode into Badajoe and delivered his report to the mar- 
shaL He then went to the etables, took out hie spare horsey 
and, leading it, rode out to the hut again. 

" Has anyone been here ) " he aaked Hike. 

" Not a Boul, sir." 

" Take the honee into the wood then, and stay with tbatn 
for the present. It will not be safe for the earl to more icx 
a couple of hours." 

" Now, General," he went on as he removed the firewood, 
" I fear that you have been very uncomfortable." 

"I can hardly say that I have been comfortable, sir, but 
that is of no consequence. The pain in my leg has abated 
since yon cut the boot open. And now, how can I express 
my gratitude to you for thus sheltering met " 

" It is hut a fair return of services, sir. You gave me my 
liberty, and I am doing my best to restore yours to you." 

" It is all very well to say that. Captain Kennedy. I am 
the general in command of the British forces in Portugal, and 
had I chosen to openly release you none could have questioned 
me. It was only because some magnified report of the affair 
might have reached the ears of the Portutruese Oovemment, 
and given rise to rumours hostile to me, that I thought it best 
to let it appear to be an accidental escape. Ton see, I am by 
no means popular with the Portuguese. In the first piece I am 
a Protestant, and in the next plaoe I am constantly bringing 
(mSW O 
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pressure to besr upon tbem as to the BUppl? of proTisioii^ 
the making of roads, the proper feeding and arming of their 
own troops, and other matters of the same kind, and the; 
would only be too glad to have some cause of complaint 
against me. But your case is altogether different, for 70a are 
risking even your life in thus aiding me to escape." 

" That may be, Qeneral, but it was nevertheless my duty as 
a matter of conscience to endeavour to retom the kindness 
that you showed me; and as at present your army will hardly 
be in a state to take the field against ns for a long time, I do 
not feel that I am seriously injuring our cause." 

"Well, sir, I shall be your debtor for life. Do you in- 
tend to remain always an exile, Captain Kennedy t ' the Earl 
of Galway went on. "It seems to me little short of mad- 
ness that so many gallant gentlemen should cut themselves 
altogether adrift from their native country, and pass their 
lives fighting as mercenaries. I do not use the word offen- 
sively, but only m its proper meaning of foreigners serving 
in the army of a nation not their own. Nor do I mean 
to insult Irish gentlemen by even hinting that they serve 
simple for pay. They fight for Trance mainly in the hope 
that France will some day aid in setting James Stnart on 
the British throne, a forlorn hope, for although Louis may 
encourage the hopes of the Stuarts and their followers by 
patronizing their cause, which it suits them to do because it 
gives him the means of striking at England by effecting a 
landing in Scotland or Ireland, it is yet a matter upon whioh 
he must be indifferent save in bis own interest, and in the 
advantage it gives him of keeping in his service some dosen 
or so splendid regiments, on whose valour he can always rely." 

" That is true, sir," Desmond replied; " and I own I have 
no great hope that by the means of French assistance the 
Stuarts will regain their throne. But what could I do if I 
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vren to return to Ireland! Bejond the fact that 1117 name 
is Kennedy, I am in absolute ignorance as to what branch 
of that family I belong to, and have practically not a friend 
in the country. Were I to land in Ireland I hare no means 
of earning my living, and should doubtleee be denounced as 
one who had served in the Irish Brigade. I own that I should 
be glad to return there for a time in order to moke enquiries 
as to my family. I was but sixteen when I left, and was 
kept, as it seems to me, purposely in total ignorance on the 
subject. It may be that I was the son of a brave ofBcer of 
that name, who certainly came over to France soon after I 
was born, and fell fighting some years before I came out; but 
I have no proof that it was so, and would give a great deal 
to be able to ascertain it In Ireland they think a great deal 
of genealogy, and I am often questioned by Irishmen of old 
deecent as to my family, and find it extremely awkward to be 
obliged to own that I know nothing of it with any certainty. 
I have no desire to pass my life in battles and sieges, and, if 
I survive the risks and perila, to settle down as a Frenchman 
with an Irish name." 

"That I can well understand," the earl said. "Tin a life 
that no man could desire, for it would certainly be a wasted 
one. I can assure you that I think the chance of James 
Stuart or his descendants gaining the throne of England ia 
r^note in the extreme. When William of Orange came over 
there was no standing army, and as James II had rendered 
himself extremely unp<q)ular by his Catholic leanings, he be- 
came possessed of England without opposition, and of Iiieland 
by means of his Dutch troops. The matter is entirely changed 
now. England has a strong army, against which a gathering, 
however strong, of undisciplined men could have but little 
chance. I conceive it possible that a Catholic Stuart might 
regain the throne of Ireland if backed by a French army 
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and if tbe people were supplied with French anns and laonej. 
But that he would retain the throne aft«r the French were 
withdrawn I r^ard as next to imposeible." 

" I cannot but think the same, sir. However, as I see no 
chance of my being able to go to Ireland, even to push m; 
enguiriee as to my family, there is nothing for it but to 
remain a soldier of France." 

" In that matter I might aaaist you. Captain Kennedy. I 
have no doubt that my influence and that of my friends in 
England would without difficulty suffice to gain permission 
for you to visit Ireland on private business, on my under- 
taking that you have no political object whatever in desiring 
to do BO, and that you engage yourself to enter into no plots 
or schemes for a rising. Furthermore, I think I can promise 
that if you succeed in your researchce, and find that you have 
relations and friends there, I could, if you desire it, obtain a 
revocation of any pains and penalties yon may have incurred, 
and a restoration of all your rights as an Irishman. That 
ia certainly the least I can do after the vital service that you 
have rendered mc — a service that in itself shows you do not 
share in the bitter enmity so many of your countrymen un* 
fortunately feel against England." j 

" I have no such enmity assaredly," Desmond said. " The 
choice of coming out here to enter the service of France was 
not of my own making, but was made for some reason which 
I have never been able to understand by the gentleman who 
had borne the exivenses of my bringing up, but who was him- 
self a strong supporter of the English rule, and therefore 
would have been expected to place ever? obstacle in the way 
of my entering the Irish Brigada 
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AFTER bearing Deemond'a etorj the earl asked sereral 
queetions, and obtained farther details of his life when a 
boT, and of his interview with John O'Carroll. 

" It is certainly 'strange," he eaid thoughtfully, " and worth 
enquiring into, for it would seem that he must have eome 
interest in thus getting you out of the way and in your enter- 
ing a service that would render it next to impossible that yon 
shonld ever return to your native land." 

" I don't see any possible interest that he could have had in 
that, sir ; but certainly I have never been able to scconnt for 
hia conduct." 

" It is dear that there is some myBtery about it," the earl 
said warmly, " and were I you I shonld certainly take leave of 
absence for a time and go over and get to the bottom of the 
matter. At any rate I will at once write to London and 
obtain a safe-conduct for yoo. This you can use or not, aa 
you may decide, and can then, if you so please, return and 
continue your service here. Methinks that the war will not 
last very mnch longer. France is impoverished, the disasters 
which have befallen her arms In Flanders have rendered the 
war unpopular, and in England, in spite of the success gained 
l^ theit arms, the heavy taxation is making men ask why a 
war should be continued which may benefit Holland and the 
German allies but can result in no good to England. And 
now, Captain Kennedy, I will be making my way to join the 
remains of my army. I thank you again most heartily for 
yonr generous conduct, and, believe me, you may always com- 
mand my services in any direction. I only r^rret that these 
onhappy political difSculties should drive you and so many of 
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your brave cotmtrymen into the service of a power that haa 
always been, and eo far as I can see is likely to remain, an 
enem; of England." 

" I may say, air, that Lord Qodolphin haa for a certain 
reason promised to befriend me, and that if you write to him 
on the subject of a safe-conduct, I think I could rely upon 
his taking a favoorable view of the matter." 

" I will do Bo certainly," the earl said. " His power is 
great ; if he is favourably disposed towards you, you may con- 
sider the matter as done." 

They chatted for some time longer, and then Desmond 
said: 

" I think now, sir, that it would be safe to move. Every- 
thing is perfectly quiet without, and I have no doubt that by 
this time the cavalry have all returned to Badajos. However, 
I will accompany you for a short distance, for you may be 
stopped by some of our advance poste. Tou had best take 
the cloak and hat of my follower, and as I am well known no 
questions will then be asked." 

" By the way," Lord Galwoy added as, Uike having brought 
up the horses, be mounted, " where shall I send a letter to 
you with your safe-conduct ? We are in communication with 
many persons at Madrid, and can pass a letter through the 
lines at any time." 

" When there, T lodge at the house of Don Pedro Sarasta, 
in the Calle del Betiro. I will request him to forward any 
letters to me should I be absent" 

The earl made a note of the address in his pocket-book, and 
then, putting on Kike's cloak and hat, started with Desmond, 
who passed him without question through the lines of out- 
posts, which were indeed but carelessly kept, as it was certain 
that after the signal victory that had been gained it would be 
» long time before any enemy would venture to attack them. 
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Two da^B after Ute fight the Marquis de Ba; mored forward 
witft his arm; with the intention of fighting another battle, 
bat Galwa7 and Frontiera had b7 this time reorganized their 
foroefl and occupied so strong a position near Elvas that he 
could not venture to attack them. However, he occupied 
the oounta? for a considerable distance beyond the frontier, 
Bubeisting hb army upon the provisions and forage collected 
by his cavalry in the villages and small towns. As it was 
evident that, after the proof given of the inability of the 
Portuguese to withstand any attack, there was no probability 
of offensive operations being renewed by the allies, and the 
heat becoming intense, the force was withdrawn across the 
frontier and went into quarters, the general returning to 
Madrid, where he received an enthusiastic welcome from the 
inhabitants. 

By this time, however, the knowledge that the king of 
France was entering into negotiations which would necessitate 
his desertion of Spain greatly excited the population against 
the French stationed at the capital. They were hissed and 
hooted when they appeared in the streets, and for a time the 
indignation was so great that the troops were ordered to 
remain in the barracks. The king himself, however, gained 
rather than lost popularity, as he issued a proclamation to the 
people, saying that, having accepted their invitation to be 
their king, he would remain with them until driven from his 
throne by force, and he confided absolutely in their affection 
and aid to enable him to withstand any foes who might at- 
tempt to dethrone him. In the autumn another change oc- 
cnrred. Although, in order to obtain peace, he had granted 
all the demands, however exorbitant, of the allies, and had 
undertaken to withdraw his troops from Spain, Loais stood 
firm when to these conditions they added another, namely, that 
he diould himself undertake by force to dethrone his grandson. 
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This monBtrona (temaiid united at onoe both those who 
wished to continue the war rather than grant ancb humiliating 
terms aa those which had been insisted upon, and the part? 
who were in favour of peace, even at that cost. The nego- 
tiations were abruptly broken off, and the French troops, who 
were already on the march towards the frontier, received or- 
ders to remain in Spain. 

Now that he had O'Neil with him, the time in Uadrid 
passed more pleasantly for Desmond than before. He was 
frequently away for several days carrying despatches to the 
commanders of the forces in Valencia and Barcelona. In 
the capital the French were again r^arded as friends, and 
as several successes had been gained and placee captured in 
Oatalonia, the hope that the civil war that had so long been 
VBged was approaching its end, and the confidence engendered 
1^ the victory on the Caya, made the people doubt whether 
any attempt at invasion from the west would be contemplated, 
and they gave themBelvea up to gaiety. Balls and fStes were 
frequently organized, and at these the French were among the 
most honoured guests. 

Early in the spring preparations were made for active op- 
erations. I,ieutenant-General OlHahony had just returned 
from Sicily, where he had rendered distinguished service. In 
the previous year Crofton had been made a major-general, 
and two new regiments of Irish infantry had been formed 
of deserters from the enemy in Catalonia and Portugal. 
These were commanded by Colonel Dermond M^Auliffe and 
Colonel John Comcrford. These two regiments, with another 
under Colonel Macdonald, marched from M«drid in April. 
As the Marquis de Bay was not yet moving he offered CUa- 
hony, who had the command of the force, the services of 
Desmond and O'Neil as aides-de-camp. The offer was a wel- 
come one, for as none of the men in the newly-raised r«si- 
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ments was acqaainted with the lanfrnage. Desmond who now 
epoke Spanish well, would be far more -valuable to him than 
Spanish officers could be. 

For two months the little force moved about in Oatalonia, 
the rapidity of its marches baffling: the attempts of the arch- 
doke's forces to interfere with its operations. These were 
principally directed against various small fortresses held by 
partisans of Charles. Several of these were captured, thus 
clearing the roads they guarded, and 'opening the country for 
the more important operations that Philip himself was 
about to undertake. It was not until July that the royal 
army approached Lerida, where (yMahony's force joined it. 
General Stanhope marched with the troops under his com- 
mand and encamped at Balaguer, where he was joined by 
Baron de Wetzel with some troops, which had been brought 
from Italy. As Stanhope's force was insufficient to give bat- 
tle until joined by the main army of Charles, he marched, 
on the Slat of July, headed by two English and two Dutch 
n^ments of dragoons, to secure the passes near Alfaro, and 
so check the advance of the Spaniards. After performing a 
long and difBcult march they took up a defensive position. 
Stanhope found, however, that the river in front of him was 
•o low that cavalry and artillery could pass easily, and even 
infantry could cross without difficulty. 

Scarcely had he taken np his position when two brigades 
of infantry and nineteen squadrons of cavalry were seen ap- 
proaching, having been detached from the Spanish army to 
occupy the position which had been secured by the rapidity 
of Stanhope's march. They therefore waited for their main 
army to come up, but before it did so the whole of Stanhope's 
force had arrived, and was prepared for battle. Although it 
was past six o'dock in the evening, Charles, on his Brrival, 
decided to fall upon the enemy before they could encamp. 
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which th^ might do in a position in which it would be dif- 
ficult to sttack them. 

Fourteen cannon at once opened fire from an eminence, 
whence the; commanded the position taken np b; the advance 
force of the Spaniards. This position was on low ground in 
front of the ridge npon which the village of Almenara stood, 
and nothing could be seen of the force that lay behind this 
ridge. 

The advanced force of Spaniards aeoended this ridge as 
soon as the artiller; opened upon them, and General Stan- 
hope obtained leave from Uarshal Staremberg, who com- 
manded the archduke's arm;, to charge them. With ten 
Bquadrona of horse he rode up the ascent, and there, when be 
gained it, saw to hie aurprise twenty-two squadrons facing 
him, flanked with infantry, and supported with another line 
of cavalry equallr strong. He sent back at once for fourteen 
squadrons from his second line, and when six of these came up 
he advanced against the Spaniards, who at the same time 
moved forward to meet him. The cavalry on Philip's left 
at once gave way. The centre and right aided by the fire 
of the infantry, made a stout fight, but were driven back by 
the English and Dutch cavalry. The fighting was severe, 
for of the six English squadrons who charged, two hundred 
men and twenty-one officers were killed or wounded. 

Philip's second line of cavalry gave but feeble support, 
and Stanhope's horse soon had them all in confusion, and, 
driving them from the field, pursued them hotly. The fugi- 
tives dashed into their own infantry, who were just arriving 
in force, and their panic communicated itself to them, and a 
total rout took place. The pursuit was kept up until it was 
so dark that the troopers were unable to see each other's faces, 
and they then halted, having defeated the Spanish without 
the aid of their infantry, which had not come up in time to 
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take an? part m the 6gh.i. MucK of the bagfr&se, together 
with tents, man; cannon, and a quantity of anununition, 
fell into the liands of the Tictors. Owing to the darknetw the 
number of prisoners taken was small. O'Mahony and his 
troops had taken no part in the engagement, as, haring ar- 
rived late on the previous evening after a long march, they 
were stiU at Letida. It had not been deemed necessary to 
hurry them forward, as no battle was expected to take place 
for some d&ya — as indeed would have been the case had the 
force sent forward arrived at the river before Stanhope. 

The routed troops arrived under the shelter of the guns of 
Lerida. Charles did not attack them there, but, making a de- 
tour, seized several places in Aragon with the intention of 
cutting the line by which Philip would probably retire, and 
forcing fii'm to fight again. Philip, however, on his part, 
marched from Lerida in order to retire into Oastile by way of 
SaragoBsa. Charles followed hotly, and a portion of his cav- 
airy came up to the rear of the enemy in the defile of Fen- 
alva. Here the Spaniards posted a strong force of grena- 
diers, and the defile being too narrow for the cavalry to act, 
these dismounted, and a hot fight took place, in which both 
parties claimed the victory. However, Philip retired the 
same day in great haste. Charles, arriving three hours later, 
ate the dinner that had been prepared for hia rival. 

The Spaniards, covered by the defence of the pass, croaaed 
the Ebro and posted themselves in a strong position within e 
mile of Saragossa. On the 21st of August Ifarshal Starem- 
berg, with his generals, having reconnoitred their position, 
gave orders for the attack to take place the next morning, 
and at daybreak the cannon on both sides opened fire. 
Oeneral Stanhope, who commanded on the left wing, found 
that the enemy had the greater part of their cavalry facing 
him, and therefore strengthened his force hj four battalions 
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of foot and six equadronia of Portugese horse. The Spani^ 
line ran obliquely from the river on their left to a steep hill 
on their right occupied b? their caralry and a battery of artil- 
lery. These, therefore, were much nearer to the attacking 
force than were those on the plain. 

The battle began at twelve o'clock, Charles's force march- 
ing in two lines, with the exception of Stanhope's cavalry and 
infantry. These, from their situation, were the first to come 
in contact with the enemy. The four battalions first pushed 
forward up the hill, and, driving the Spanish cavalry back, 
allowed Stanhope's horse to ascend the hill and form on ita 
crest The battle speedily ranged along the whole line. 
The Spaniards, with superior number^ gained ground on 
their left. Here O'llifahony'B corps were stationed, and th^ 
drove a portion of the allies across the £bro again; but this 
saccees was more than counterbalanced on the other flank, 
where Stanhope's cavalry and infantry carried all before them. 
The latter, posted in a hollow, opened so heavy a fire upon 
the Spanish imfantry as they advanced that they fell In dis- 
order, and as their cavalry were driven off, hotly pursued by 
Stanhope, they fell back upon the centre, which they threw 
into disorder. Seeing that the battle waa lost, the Marquis 
de Bay gave the order to retire. 

Two hours after the first shot wsa fired the rout of the 
Spanish centre and right was complete, but a considerable 
portion of the troopa were rallied by de Bay at Alagon, three 
leagues above Saragossa. The left wing, under Generals 
Amez^a and O'Mahony, were checked in their course of 
victory by the disaster which befell the centre and right; but, 
maintaining their discipline, they fell back in good order and 
rejoined their defeated comrades at Alagon. All the can- 
non and most of the colours of the regiments forming the 
centre and right fell into the hands of the victors. The loss 
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of the allies was about two thousancl men killed or wounded, 
and that of the Spaniards and French three thousand killed 
and wounded and between five and six thousand prisoners. 
Philip rode at once to Madrid, and on the evening of the bat- 
tle the archduke entered Saragossa, while de Bay retired 
with the broken remains of his troops towardsNavarre. 

Desmond and O'Neil, who had ridden behind O'Mahony, 
saw the Spanish troops of the archduke yield before the im- 
petuous attacks of the Irish regimenta, who, as they pressed 
their foes backwards, burst into loud cheering, believing the 
victory already wozt. Presently O'Mahony stopped the ad- 
vance. 

" We must not push tjx> far forward," he said. " It seems 
to me that things are not going well in other directions. 
Our centre is being pressed back. What is going on on the 
right I cannot say, but the enemy seems to have gained the 
top of the hill, for our cannon there are silent. If the centre 
is driven back, those we have now beaten wiU rally, and we 
' shall be taken in flank by the fire of their centre. Therefore 
let US be content with what we have done, and wait and see 
how things turn out elsewhere." 

Even before the rout of the Spanish right their centre was 
yielding, for opposed to them were the British and Dutch 
r^ments, whose attack they were altogether unable to with- 
stand. It Boon became clear that at all other points on the field 
the battle was going against the Spaniards, and an aide-de- 
camp presently rode up hastily with orders from Karahal 
de Bay for his left to fall back and retire to Alagon. Deep 
was the rage and disappointment among the troops of O'Ma- 
hony and Amezaga as they faced about and set out on their 
march. They were umnolest^d. The troops they had beaten 
were in no disjKiBition to follow them, while the allied cavalry 
and the infantry of their centre were in full pursuit of the 
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rest of Fhnip'B arm;, the remnante of which tlie little force 
joined at Alagoo before nightfall. 

It wa« aome days before the archduke'B army moved forward 
a^fain. The troops were exhausted by the long marches they 
had made, and there was a difference of opinioo among the 
generals as to the course that had best be followed. The 
king wished to pursue the beaten enemy and if possible to 
intercept their march towards France, but Count Starem* 
berg and Stanhope were of opinion that they should first oc- 
cupy Madrid, and then march into Navarre, so as to bar the 
advance of fresh French troops into Spain and at the same 
time open communications by sea with England, whence they 
could be supplied with reinforcements and stores of provisions. 
Finally Charles gave way, and the allies marched towards 
Madrid. The main portion of the arm; halted at Alcala, a 
day's march from the capital, and General Stanhope marched 
on with bis division to Madrid, which opened its gates with- 
out resistance, Philip having retired with his army. Charles 
entered the city on the 28th of September, 1710. 

The alarm in France at the news of the defeat at Sara- 
gossa was great, and Louis at once despatched the Duke of 
Vend6me to command there. The latter, travelling fast, and 
gathering np the garrisonB of the towns through which he 
passed, crossed the frontier at nearly the same time as Charles 
entered Madrid, and effected a junction with de Bay's army, 
which had by this time been increased by some fourteen thou- 
sand men drawn from the garrisons of towns in Navarre, 
Castille, Galicia, and Valencia. Vend6me had no doubt that 
the intention of the allies in marching upon Madrid was to 
open communication with the Portuguese, and determined 
to throw himself between the capital and the frontier. 
Marching with all speed, he encamped near Salamanca on the 
6th of October, and thence moved to Plasencia, thereby se- 
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caring the bridge of Almarez snd preventing the Porta> 
guese from joining durlee. 

Had it not been for the usaal indecision and want of 
energy on the part of the Portugneae Qovemment the junc- 
tion might have been effect«d before Yenddme arrived at 
Flasencia. for both Charlee and Stanhope had, after the vic- 
tory of SaragoBsa, written tirgently, begging that the Portu- 
goeee arm; should at once advance end join them at Madrid, 
and that at an; rate, if the whole army could not move, at 
least the troops in the pay of England should push forward 
instantly. Stanhope indeed had marched with hie division 
to the bridge of Almarez to facilitate the junction, and had 
defeated a Spanish force guarding the bridge. However, the 
Portuguese did not arrive; and when a meaaenger brought the 
alarming news that a Spanish and French army had occu- 
pied Plasencia, Stanhope fell back towards Madrid. As 
large French reinforcements were known to be ai^roaching 
the &ontier, and Philip's army was already much superior in 
nnmbere to that of the allies, it was decided in a council of 
war to evacuate Madrid. The forces which had occupied 
Toledo and other towns were recalled, and early in December 
the army left the capital, the archduke riding at once to Bar- 
celona, while the arm;, of which Stanhope's division formed 
the rear guard, followed in the same direction. 

The movement had been delayed too long; Vendome and 
Philip were already at hand, and on the 9th fell on Stanhope's 
division at Brihuega. This force, consisting of eight English 
battalions and the same number of Portuguese horse, de- 
fended themselvee desperately, and although the town was 
wholly without fortifications the; repulsed every attack un- 
til their ammunition was exhausted, and they were then 
forced to surrender. Staremberg, on hearing that Stanhope 
was attached and surrounded, turned back and marched with 
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all speed to relieve him, but od arriTing within three houra* 
marcti of the town, beard that he had surrenderad. The Duke 
of YendSme, hearing of hie coming, drew hie troops out and 
farmed them in line of battle, and the next morning attacked 
him vigorously. The allied right held their ground, but the left 
fled, and Vendome swept his right round and took the centre 
and right of the allies in the rear. Three battalions of the 
second line, however, fell in turn upon the French rear and 
repulsed them, and the left wing, rallying again, renewed 
the battle. 

The combat was indecisive, both parties claiming tbevio- 
tory. Staremberg wrote to Oharlee that be had captured all 
the enemy's guns and had killed six thousand of them, while 
the French claimed that they bad totally defeated the allies 
and captured all their cannon, lulled four thousand, and ta- 
ken nine thousand prisoners. The balance of probability lies 
to some extent with the French, for the day after the battle^ 
Staremberg retired and marched to Barcelona; but the fact 
that be was not at once pursued shows that the French and 
Spaniards must have suffered very heavily. 

Desmond had passed unscathed through the battle of Sar- 
agoBsa. O'lfeil had been severely wounded, but had managed 
.to sit his horse until the dirision effected its junction with 
the HarquiB de Bay's shattered forces. Great was the wrath 
among the two Irish raiments at the issue of the battle. 

"What is the use," an officer said to Desmond, "of our 
throwing away our livee fighting for these Spaniards when 
they themselves are useless, ssve when they meet the Portu- 
guese, who are still more contemptible? Here have we, on level 
ground, fairly beaten the enemy, while the right and centre, 
although having a great advantage in position, allow them- 
selves to be scattered like a flock of sbe^." 

"They had stouter foes to meet than we hod," DeBmoul 
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raid. " We had onl^ Spaniarda opposed to hb, while th^ had 
Engliflh and Dutch to Sght; and as the best French troops 
have fotmd in Flanders that these were at least a match for 
them, we must not blame the Spanish too severely for giving 
way before they were attacked." 

"There is something in that, I admit, Eennedy, it 
seems to me that in this war it would be mnch better if the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had both remained at home and 
allowed the French and us to fight it out with the English 
and Dutch. The battles would have been small, but at least 
they wouM have been desperately fou^t." 

" But it would be absurd, Uoore, for us to lay down our 
lives in a struggle in which those principally concerned to<^ 
no part whatever, and which was of no great interest either 
to us or to the English. After the way in which Louis was 
ready to throw over Spain and Philip at the b^inning of 
the year, the Spanish alliance can be of no great advantage 
to him, and I do not think that even Philip's orders would in- 
duce a Spanish army to march across the frontier to assist 
France. Therefore, as Louis can gain nothing by the Span- 
ish alliance, why should he weaken himself by sending forces 
here to maintain Philip on the throne ! " 

" But with the Archduke Charles here, he would have an 
enemy on his frontier. Philip might not assist bini, hnt 
Charles would be actively hostile. The English and Dutch 
troops would be pouring into the peninsula, and we should 
have another Flanders in the south of France." 

" Well," Desmond said after a pause, " the best w^ I can 
see out of it is for both Philip and Charles to withdraw, and 
allow the Spanish to elect a Soaniard for their king; or, tf 
they could not agree to that, which I don't suppose they could 
do, dioose some foreign prince belonging to a petty state 
which stands altogether eloof from European affairs, and seat 
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hJT^ on the throne. If, again, they would not accept him, 
England and France should mutuall; agree not to interfere 
in the afiFair, and let the SpaniardB indulge in civil war aa 
long as it pleases them." 

Ifoore laughed. " It might be a good solution, Kennedy, 
but there is no more chance of Philip or Charles renouncing 
their pretensions, or indeed of the French on one side and 
the allies on the other permitting them to do so, than there ia 
of the vorld becoming an Utopia, ^ere war shall be un- 
known, and all peoples live together in peace and amity." 

" Well," Desmond said, " for my part I am sick of fighting 
in quarrels that do not concern me, and when this campaign 
comes to an end I shall, if possible, rejoin Berwick. The 
cause of the Stuarts is not advanced in the elie^test by what 
la taking place in Spain, and if I am to fight, I would rather 
do BO where victory would benefit us." 

"I don't know that you are not right," the other assented. 
"It certainly seems a pity that the best blood of Ireland 
should be spilled in Flanders and Spain in the service of a 
foreign country. To my mind the terma of the surrender 
of Limerick were disadvantageous both to Ireland and Eng- 
land. England has gained a nnmber of inveterate foes who, 
with good and wise treatment, might now be fighting in her 
own ranks; Ireland haa lost her beat blood, men who were 
her natural leaders, and belonged to the old families, whom 
all respected." 

"I am sure it was a mistake," Desmond said. "If the 
terms had been an absolute equality in all matters of religion, 
and the free pardon of all without confiscation of their prop- 
erty or other disabili^, it would have gone far to reconcUe 
our people to defeat, for they would have seen that they could 
not hope for more than the right of free e^tercise of their re- 
ligion if the Stuarts came Po the ithrooe agaiiv" 
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" Psrhaps you are right, Kennedy. I know that I myflelf, 
had it not been for the pereecutions and the prieet-hunting, 
and the closing of our chapels, should never hare thought of 
leaving Ireland and taking foreign service, but now there is 
no going back." 

" No, I suppose not," Desmond said gloomily. " Nothing 
short of an amnesty ensuring freedom of worship, and per- 
fect civil equality to all, would induce the majority of us to 
return to Ireland, and indeed it is not easy to see what we 
could do if we eot there. The estates of our fathers are iu 
the hands of strangers. We should soon be altogether with- 
out resources, and we should be almost driven to conspire 
again, even though success would in no way mend the matter. 
However, there is no chance of such an act being passed, 
for, even if the English Ministry desired to do so, the Protest- 
ant feeling in England and Scotland would be too strong for 
them, and Parliament, which strongly represents that feel- 
ing, would reject the bill by an immense majority." 

" Then there is nothing to do but to go on fighting," Hoore 
said. 

" I see nothing else for it, Moore, but I own that I do not 
care for the life. I have had three years of it now, and don't 
like the prospect of another thirty." 

" You have been fortunate too, Kennedy } " 

" Yes, I have be^i fortunate in the way of getting promo- 
tion, fortunate that I was not long, before this, put under 
the sod; but it is no great gratification to be a captain, and 
though in another thirty years, if I live, I may be a general, 
I don't think even that would reconcile me to the life. It is 
just as hard and a good deal more responsible; and if 
thirty years passed over, and the Stuarts were not 
restored, they assuredly never would be, and I should have 
wasted my life for nothing." 
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"Well, I am very glad," Moore lauglied, "that all our 
fellows do not look at it in the same light as you do, but take 
tbinga aa they come. I don't bother mj^f about the future." 

" It IB a good thing," Desmond said, " and it is the national 
character to take things as they come. I dare say I shall get 
into the same way some day, but just at present, I suppose 
partly because we have got a thrashing, I feel raider down 
in the dumps." 

Desmond continued his duties as aide-de-camp to O'Ma- 
hony, and took his share in the Tarioua operations that ended 
with the arm; going into winter quarters and Philip making 
a triumphant entry into Madrid. Then he went to the 
general 

"General, I wish to ask leave to return to France, at any 
rate for a time. The Duke of Berwick, when he despatched 
me to join tlte staff of the Duke of Orleans, said he would 
reinstate me on his staff as soon as the duke no longer re- 
quired mv services. When the Duke of Orleans left I waa 
handed over with the rest of the staff to the Marshal de Bay, 
under whom I served in the battle of the Guadiana, and until, 
as you know, I was detailed to accompany your brigade. 
Now that the campaign is over, I should at any rate like to 
pay a visit to the Duke of Berwick, under whom I served at 
Oudenarde. I have therefore come to ask you to dispense 
with my services, and to ijermit mo to return to France." 

"Certainly, Captain Kennedv. Tour assistance has been 
of great value to me, but there is no chance of anything be- 
ing done during the winter, and as many of my officers are 
now beginning to speak Spanish, they will, should they re- 
main here till the spring, be able to get on very fairly. I shall 
be pleased, before you start, to furnish you with a testimonial 
stating the services you have rendered me. Indeed, I have 
jaoK than once mentioned them in my reports," 
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CHAPTER TTT 

IK SHAKCH or A FAUILT 

fiS the following day Desmond left the brigade, and, fol- 
lowed b? Hike, rode for Madrid, where was etill lying 
a letter which had arrived «ome moQ^ before from Eng- 
land. He had not asked for it to be forwarded, for if he had 
been killed, and it had been found on him, it might do his 
memory a great disaerrice. as it would seem that he had been 
in correspondence with the British. The letter, vhich con- 
tained an encloBure, was, to his surprise, from Lord Qodol- 
phin. It ran: 

Dear Captain Kennedy, — Partly at the requeet of the Earl 
of Oalwai/, and atill more from my own remembrance of your 
eanduci in that affair you inow of, and of the silence that you 
maintained concerning it, I have pleaeure in sending you 
a aafe-conduct to visit Ireland on private affairs. The earl 
tells me that you have rendered him the greatest of services, 
and this alone should cancel the fact that you have Iteen serv- 
ing against us in Flanders and Spain. For this, and for your 
conduct to myself, I can promise you that shotdd you, at any 
time while I am in power, decide to remain in Ireland, I will 
ohtain for you a full and complete pardon and a restoration to 
all your rights as an Irish subject of the queen. I wiU also 
obtain a reversal of any attainders or acta of confiscation that 
may have been passed against your family, on your giv- 
ing your promise that you will not taJee part in any secret 
plots or conspiracies against the reigning family, though in 
tht event of a general rising in Ireland, with ths assistance 
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perhaps of a French army, you would be ai liberty to choose 
your own course of action, wiihoui incurring more paina and 
penalties than those which might befall any native of Ireland 
waging war against the queen. 

As both Oodolphin and Marlborough were known to be by 
no means unfavourably disposed to the cause of the Stuarts, 
Desmond was hardly surprised at the latter part of this inti- 
mation. Thougji he had but small hopes of being enabled to 
remain permanently at home, it was yet very welcome to him. 
Certainly, if he remained in Ireland he would consider him- 
self bound to bold himself aloof from all Jacobite plots, 
although, if the country rose and a French army landed, he 
would, unless he considered the cause a hopeless one, draw 
his sword on behalf of him whom he considered as his law- 
ful Bovereieu. 

" It is not sorry I am, your honour, to be turning my back 
on this country," Hike said, as they rode out from the gate; 
"the wine is good, which is more than I can say for anything 
else in it, except that the people are good Catholics." 

" I am starting a longer journey than you think, Kike. I 
am only going to the duke now to ask for a year's leave, 
though I do not think that I shall be absent more than a few 
months." 

" And where are you going, your honour, if I may make so 
bold ea to askf " 

"I am going to Ireland, Mike." 

Mike looked at hiTn with astonishment. " To Ireland, your 
honour! Sure th^ will hang you before you set your foot 
a week in the country." 

f " I have obtained a safe-conduct. Mike, from Lord Godol- 
phin. You remember him, the nobleman we kidnapped! " 

" Sure 1 remember him, your honour; and he has given >ou 
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a safe^onduct ) It U in luck you are, to be going back to 
Ireland again." 

" It ia not a visit of pleasure, Mike. I em going over to try 
to ascertain to which branch of mj family I belong." 

" And what can it matter, yonr honour t It'a a good name 
you have made for yourself out here." 

" I have done well enou^. Hike, bat I am tired of being 
asked by almost every officer I meet about my fa m i l y, when 
in fact I know nothing myself." 

" Well, Captain, it does not seem to me worth troubling 
about, for if you don't know wbo they are, it is little they can 
have done for you," 

"It would seem so, Uike. There is a mystery about the 
whole affair, and I want to get to the bottom of it." 

He rode silently for some distance. He knew that Mike 
would go through fire and water for him, and that, simple as 
he seemed, he had no ordinary amount of shrewdness; and he 
determined to tell him all be knew, especially as he intended 
to take him to Ireland with him. 

" Mike, he said at last, " I suppose you would lite to pay 
a visit to Ireland alaol" 

" I should that," Mike said emphatically. " I was but 
eighteen when I came out here to enlist in the brigade — that 
is twelve years ago now, and it is few people would be likely 
to know me again," 

"Well, I am thinking of taking you with me, Hike; and 
as possibly you may be of use in my search, I will tell you 
my story." 

And he related the history of his youth. 

"He must be an unfeeling baste to treat you like that," 
Hike exclaimed indignantly. " Sure I know the name, and 
have beard bim spoken of as a traitor who bad gone over to 
the enemy, and turned Protestant to save his estate." 
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" That ii how yoo would hear him spoken of. Kike, for it 
is true; but as to his treatment of me, it all depends whether 
I was forced upon him hy threata, or was taken b? him out 
of friendship to m; father. If it were the first of these 
reasons, he cannot be blamed for keeping me at a distance; if 
the second, he certainly ought to have behaved differently. 
But neither explains why he, a supporter of the usurper, 
should have sent me out to France to fight against the Eng- 
lish. It is a hard nut to crack." 

Mike agreed. "Ifighty hard; but yonr honour wlU get to 
the bottom of it, never fear. And why are we going to the 
duke, master?" 

" To get leave of absence. I cannot disappear suddenly 
without asking for leave. I shall, of course, tell the Duke 
of Berwick exactly why I am going, and I feel sure he will 
grant my request without hesitation. There is no fij^ting 
to be done just at present, and even if there were, one ofBoer 
more or less would make no difference. 

" Have you any relations in Ireland, Mil» t " 

" None that I know of, sir, barring a sister who was twelve 
years older than myself; and it is little I saw of her, for she 
married when I was a bit of a gossoon. Her husband was 
killed in the siege of Limerick, and I heard that after it was 
over, she went to settle with some cousins in Cork. Whether 
she is there now, is married again, or ia dead years ago, is 
more than I can say, seeing tiiat I have never heard of her 
aince." 

" Was she with her husband in the siege of Limerick 1 " 

"She was that; I beard about her from some men who 
knew her husband. They said, after he was killed she went 
as a servant in the family of an officer and his wife for a bit, 
but the officer was killed, and the lady died of grief and 
trouble; and it was hard work she bad to live till the place 
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surrendered. That is all I know about it, your honour. It 
might have been true, and it might not. I was but a hoy, 
and maybe I bothered the man with questiona, and he just 
told me what came into his head to keep me quiet." 

" Well, at any rate, Mike, as we shall moat likely land at 
Cork, you mi^t try to find your sister out. If she went 
through the siege she will know the names of many of the 
officers. She ma; have heard of a Kennedy." 

" Maybe of half a dozen, your honour. As loyal gentlemen 
they would be sure to be there." 

"What was her name, Miket" 

" Sure it was the same as my own before she married, just 
Norah Callaghan." 

" So I suppose, Mike," Desmond said with a laugh ; " but 
what was the name of the husband!" 

" Rooney. I have not thought of it this many a year, but 
it is sure I am that it was Booney; and now I think of it, a 
message came to me from her just before I left the country, 
saying that should I ever be in the neighbourhood, it is glad 
she would be to see me; and I was to ask for Mrs. Booney, 
who lived with her cousin, Larry Callaghan, a ship carpenter, 
in Middle Lane, which I should find by the river bank." 

" Well, that is something to go I^, Mike. Of course she 
may have moved away long since, but if her cousin is a ship's 
carpenter it is not likely that be would hare left 4^e neigh- 
bourhood." 

"I wonder your honour never asked about the Kennedys 
from some of tfie officers who were at the siege! " 

" I did not like to do bo. The colonel came to the conclu- 
sion that I must be the son of Murroch Kennedy, who came 
out soon after Limerick surrendered, and was killed at Breda 
two or three months after he joined the brigade. The officers 
agreed with the colonel that this gentleman was probably 
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my father, and of coarse I was contented that it should be 
supposed so, and therefore I asked no questions about other 
Kennedys. Of late, however, I have been worried over the 
matter. In the Irish regiments in Spain, as elsewhere, were 
a number of ofGcera belonging to good old Irish families, and 
though I have got on well enough with them — in the first 
place as Berwick's aide-de-camp, and afterwards as on the staff 
of the generals here — I could see that when, in answer to their 
question, it waa evident I knew little or nothing of my familr, 
there was a sort of coolness in their manner which I could 
quite understand, counting back their ancestors as they did 
pretty nearly to the flood. At present it does not make any 
difference to me personally, one way or the other, but I am 
convinced that if by chance, when I get older, I should fall in 
love with the daughter of an officer of one of these old fami- 
lies, he would not for a moment listen to me until I could give 
him some proofs that I had a right to the name I bear, or at 
any rate come of a good family. Certainly, at present I could 
not assure him on either point. I only know that I have always 
been called Kennedy, and that it was under that name that I 
was committed to the care of Father O'Leary, That proves 
nothing more than that it is the name by which John O'Car- 
roU wished me to be called ; and it is as likely as not — indeed 
a good deal more likely — that it was not the true one." 

" Well, at any rate, your honour, you have made the name 
of Desmond Kennedy well known and liked both among the 
Irish and French officers, for it is no slight thing that an 
officer in an infantry regiment should be taken on the staff 
of the Duke of Berwick." 

" All that is very well, Mike ; but it will not satisfy me 
more than it satisfies others. So I am resolved to try to get 
to the bottom of the affair, even if I have to go direct to 
John O'Carroll, though I know that the chance of his telling 
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me anything is but slight. The only way indeed that seems 
likely to lead to anything is to call upon as many of the 
Kennedys aa I can discover, aad ask whether Murroch Ken- 
nedy, who left Ireland after the siege of Limerick, married 
and left a child of two years old behind him. If so, and that 
child suddenly disappeared when his father left for France, 
there would be every reason for assuming that I was the child 
in question; thoueh why he should have committed me to the 
charge of John O'Carroll instead of to one of hia own family 
is not easily seen, unless the whole of the Kennedys were in 
such ill-favour with the English Oovemment that he thought 
it better to trust me to one who was in good odour with the 
si^porters of Dutch William, and waa therefore safe from 
disturbance in his estates." 

" Sure, your honour, you are arguing it out like a counsel' 
lor, and there is no gainsaying what you have spoken. I have 
no doubt you will ferret it out. With such a head as you have 
on your shoulders, it is bard if you cannot circumvent that 
ould rascal at Kilkargan." 

" At any rate we will try, you and L While I am visiting 
the Kennedys, you can be finding out people who were at 
Limerick during the siege, and gather all they can remember 
about the Kennedys there." 

As Desmond bad expected, the duke, as soon as he heard 
his story, at once granted him leave of absence. 

**I hope you may succeed, Kennedy," he said, "It is a 
poor look-out to be risking death continually in the service 
of e foreign king. I grant that we have the knack of making 
ourselves at home wherever we may be, and there are Irish 
officers in every army in Europe; but, however successful 
Irishmen may be, they cannot but long to be among their 
own people in their own land. And if, as you tell me. Lord 
Oodotphin wiD befriend you, I for one shaU think no worse 
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of you if you Bettle down at home when you have found your 
family. I know that if the sword should be again drawn with 
e fair prospect of succese you will declare for the tiffhtful 
king." 

"That I should certainly do, air; and will asauredly give 
no promise or undertaking to abstain from joining any royal 
army that may be raised in Ireland. But it is not widi any 
intention of settling at home that I am going there, but 
simply aa I have told you, to discover to what family I 
belong, BO that I can have a right to the name I bear." 

"At what port will you embark!" 

"I intend to pay a visit for a few daye to the Baron d« 
Pointdexter and Ifonsienr de la Yall6e, after which I shaD 
cross into Italy. I have no doubt that I shall be able to find 
some fishermen at Toulon who will undertake to land me 
somewhere near Genoa, where I diall be able to take a passage 
in a ship bound for England." 

" And I suppose you will take your servant with you ! " 

"With your permission, Duke. He has been my companion 
for three years. He is shrewd as well as brave, and will give 
me valuable help in my enquiries." 

After remaining a couple of days with Berwick's army, 
Desmond started with Mike, and received the warmest wel- 
come from the Barou de Pointdexter, and afterwards from 
Philip and his wife. Then they travelled on to Toulon, where 
Desmond sold the horses and equipments. He left his uni- 
form and Mike's there, and procured two civilian suits. As 
he anticipated, he experienced no difficulty in arranging to 
be landed near Genoa. There he found several ships bound 
for England or Ireland, and took passage in one that would 
touch at Cork on its way to Dublin. The voyage was un- 
eventful, and the ship, whidi had no great draught of water, 
proceeded up the river to the city. 
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" The first thing to do, Mike," Desmond said ae they Btepped 
ashore, " is to get rid ot these olothee, whose French cut will 
at once attract attention. I shall get a suit such as is worn 
b7 an Irish gentleman ; 70U had better equip yonnelf aa my 
servant. No livery is worn here, bat any quiet dress will be 
suitable." 

They put up at a small inn, and remained there until a suit 
such as Desmond deeired was made for him, and Mike found 
no difficulty in purchasing ready-made clothee suitable to his 
new position. Desmond had taken rooms as Mr. Kennedy, 
and had asked carelessly if there were any families of that 
name living in the neighbourhood. 

" There is one who lives a short distance out of the town. 
It is a small house, and shame it is that one of the old family 
abould come down so; but most of their estates were stolen 
from them after the war. Still, the old man holds his head aa 
if he was still lord of broad acres, and he is mightily respected 
among the gentry." 

The next day Desmond hired a horse and rode out to the 
house of Mr. Kennedy, which was some three miles from the 
town. He sent in his name, and was shown into a room, 
where a tall man with a somewhat haughty air received him 
not unkindly. 

" Tour name is the same as my own," he said, " though I 
do not recognize the name of Desmond Kennedy among such 
members of the family as I am acquainted with." 

"I have but just landed from France, and my object in 
coming here is to obtain some information as to my father's 
family. Hearing that a gentleman of the name lived here, I 
came first to you. May I ask if you were acquainted with 
a Murroch Kennedy f " 

" Surely I was; he was my first cousin. We fought side by 
side at Limerick. I was not one of those who cared to enter 
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foreign service. My estates were confiscated, and I bave ever 
since lived here on the wreck of mj fortune, taking no part 
in politics. My cousin was of a different mind. He did not 
indeed go at once with the greater part of the arm; of 
Limerick, but still, hoping that the cause was not altogether 
lost, he lived for some months among the mountains and took 
part in a rising which was promptly suppressed, and then 
joined the Irish Brigade; and I received a notification from 
one of bis brother officers that he had fallen at the battle of 
Breda. And now ma; I ask in turn what Murroch Kennedy's 
relationship was to ;onl" 

" I will tell you, sir. But first will you kindl; inform me 
whether your cousin left a child about a year old behind 
himl" 

" Certainly not, sir. M; cousin was an unmarried man, at 
any rate up to the time when he left Ireland." 

" Then, sir, m; questions are at on end. I ma; tell you 
that about the time your cousin left Ireland I was sent as an 
infant to the care of John O'Oarroll, the traitor, of Eilkargan, 
and was brought up under the name of Desmond Kennedy. 
He showed me but little kindness, and nearly three years ago 
I went abroad and obtained a commission in one of the 
regiments in the Irish Brigade, and now hold the rank of 
captain. For many reasons I am anxious to find out what 
family I belong to. It was assumed b; my colonel and fellow 
officers that I was the son of Murroch Kennedy, and I wished 
to ascertain whether this was true, and with that object 
obtained leave of absence and made m; way back." 

"I am sorry that I can give you no assistance, sir. As- 
suredly you are not the son of my cousin, Murroch Kennedy, 
and had you been, John O'Carroll, the traitor, would have 
been the last man to whom he would have entrusted you. I 
know well the history of all the members of my branch of the 
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family, and can answer witb certainty that no child was lost 
or miBsiug or uoaccounted for at the time he went out, and as 
all were loyal gentlemen, none would have had dealings with 
John O'Carroll, who betrayed the cause for which his brother 
died fighting at Limerick. I will, however, jot down for your 
infonnation the other branches of the family of Kennedy and 
their places of residence, though I fear that there is but little 
probability of your search being eucceesful, as during the ■ 
years that have elapsed since the late war many must have 
died, others, like my cousin, have taken service in one or other 
of the continental armies; moreover there is also a possibil* 
ity that the name by which you are known is not your own." 

" I feel that myself, air, and fear that my enquiries will not 
meet with success. Still, I shall pursue them until I have at 
least proved that I cannot belong to any well-known branch 
of the family. I am much obliged to you for having so 
courteously answered my questions, and for your offer to give 
me a list of the various branches of the family," 

For the next few minutee Hx. Kennedy was engaged in 
making out the list, which he then handed to Desmond. 

" And now, sir." the former went on, " that we have finished 
what we nay consider business, will yon tell me a little more 
about yourself f Tour story naturally interests me, and I own 
that I am surprised that a young gentleman, who, from what 
you have told me, cannot be much more than twenty years old, 
has risen to the rank of captain in a brigade where so many 
officers have signally distinguished themselves. Your story, 
too, is an interesting one, and seems to me in many respects 
remarkable; and possibly, when I bear more of how you came 
to be brought up by John (yOarroll it may throw some light 
upon the subject-" 

Desmond gave a detailed account of his life as a hoy, and s 
phoft sketch of Jiis sabseqaent adr^tQi^s. 
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" A romantic Btory, young bit," Mr. Eensecly said when he 
had finished, ' and to whaterei family you belong, tliey should 
be proud of possessing so gallant a member. You tell me that 
you have a safe-conduct, but you did not meution how yon 
obtained it." 

" Desmond had abstained from making any allusion either 
to the affair with Lord Glodolphin or to that with the Earl of 
Qalway, and he replied: " Sir, this is a secret that concerns 
other people as well as myeelf, consequently I am not at 
liberty to explain it. I may say, however, tMt it was given 
to me on my engagement that my visit to Ireland was one of 
a private nature only, and that I would in no way meddle with 
politics. When I tell you that the Duke of Berwick himself 
granted me the necessary leave of absence, it will prove to you 
that he on his part was well satisfied that the safe-conduct had 
been issued to me without any unworthy offers on my part to 
the Princess Anne's ministers." 

After chatting for some time longer, Desmond took his 
leave and returned to Cork. 

Mike was standing at the door of the inn. 

"I have had no succeae, Uike; have you fared better t" 

" I have not found her yet, your honour, but I have great 
hopes of doing so. Larry Callaghan died four years ago, 
and the woman of the house she occupied said that Mrs. 
Booney moved with his widow and children to some other 
part of the town. She knew little about them, seeing that she 
only went into the house after they had left, but her husband 
worked in the same yard as Larry did, and she thought that 
he would be able to find out from some of the old hands 
where the widow Callaghan bad moved to. She said she would 
ask her husband when he came home to his dinner, and maybe 
he would be able to give her some news. And so your honour 
has learned nothing about yourself!" 
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" Nothing, Uike, except that I am certainlr not the son of 
Hurroch Eennecly, who was a cousin of the gentleman I called 
on. I was assured that he was a single man when he went to 
France. However, he gave me a list of the principal branches 
of the Kennedy family, but there is no bun? about starting 
to see them, and I will certainly wait here till you find your 
sister, which should not be many days, for some of Callaghan'a 
felloW'Workmen are almost sure to know where his widow 
livee." 

Mike went out at seven o'clock that evening and returned 
half an hour later. 

" I have got the address, your honour. She and the widow 
Callaghan have got a little place outside the town, and take 
in washing there, and are going on nicely." 

"I am pleased to hear it, I am sure, Mike. I have but 
small hope that she will be able to give any useful informa- 
tion, but for your sake I am glad that you have found a sister 
whom you have not seen for so many years. I suppose you 
will go up there at once." 

" I will that. They will have done their work, and we shall 
have a comfortable talk, whereas she would not thank me if I 
were to drop in when she was busy at the wash-tub." 

" Well, you might ask her to come down to-morrow morning 
to see me. Of course she shall not be a loser by giving up her 
morning's work."- 

"Whisht, your honour 1 When she knows how much you 
have done for me, and how you have treated me, she would 
willingly lose a week's work to give you pleasure. Well, I 
will be off at once." 

It was eleven o'clock before Mike returned. " We have had 
a great talk, your honour, me and Norah. She would not be- 
lieve at first that I was her brother, and in truth I found it 
hard to credit that she was Norah, who was a purty colleen 
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wbdQ I saw her last; but when we had convinced each other 
that we were both what we said we were, matters went on 
pleasantl?. I told her some of my adventures with you, and 
that by the same token I had a hundred gold pieces that the 
Baron of Fointdezter had given me, sewn up in a belt round 
my waist, where it has been ever since I got it, except when we 
went into battle, or on that expedition to Scotland, when, as 
your honour knows, I always put it in with the agent in your 
name, seeing that I would rather, if I was killed, know that 
your honour would have it instead of its being taken by some 
villain searching the dead. I told her that if she and Ifrs. 
Callagban wanted to take a bi^er plaee I would share it with 
her, and that quite settled the matter In her mind that I was 
her brother. She said, as I knew she would, that she would 
come and talk to yon for a week if you wanted it ; and she will 
be here to-morrow at nine o'clock." 

" That is very satisfactory. I am afraid nothing will come 
of our talk; but still one may get a clue to other Kennedys 
who were present at the siege of Limerick." 

Punctually at nine o'clock Mike ushered his sister into Des- 
mond's sitting-room. "I am glad to see you, Urs. Booney. 
Tour brother has been with me for three years, and has 
rendered me very many services, and I regard him as a friend 
rather than as a servant. I am glad that he has found hie 
sister, from whom he has been so long parted." 

" Hike has been telling tne how good you have been to him, 
and that he would go through £re and water for you, and that 
you have had some wonderful adventures together. He said 
you wanted to speak to me about the siege of Limerick. If 
there is anything I can tell you, your honour, I will do so 
gladly." 

"What I want to know is, what Kennedys were at the 
liege f " 
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Then was Murrocb Kennedy, and Phelim. who was always 
called ' Bed Eensedy ', on account of his colour; and Jamea 
and Fergus. I knew all these because th^ were friends of 
my master's. It may be that there were man; oUiers, but 
they were unbeknown to me.** 

"Am I like any of themt" 

The woman looted at him searchingly. " You are not, sir ; 
but you are might? like my master, barring, of conTee> that 
be was a man ten years older than yourself. But the more 
I look at you the more I see the likeness." 

" I did not know that yon had a master, Mrs. Roon^; I 
thought that you were there with your husband." 

" So I was, your honour; but when he was kilt I was left 
alone, saving for a child that had been bom a fortnight before, 
and what with the bad smells of the place and the sound of the 
cannon, and the fact of my grief, he pined away all at once, 
and died a week after me husband. It is well-nigh starring 
we all were, even the fitting men had scarce enough food to 
keep their strength up, and a lone woman would hare died 
from hunger. So I was mighty glad when a friend of mine 
told me that there was an officer's lady who had had a baby, 
and, being but weak and ailing, want«d a f oeter-mother for it ; 
so I went at once and got the place, and was with her for a 
month. Her husband was killed three weeks after I went 
there, and the blow was too much for her, and she died a 
week later. A fortnight after that came the peace, and aa 
everything was in confusion, what wid our soldiers all going 
away to France and the persecutions and slaughterings, I took 
the child with me and went down to my cousin Larry's here. 
Av course I could not part with it, and I could not make 
my wi^ alone across the country, so I came down here with 
the troops. I was not strong myself, and it was a year later 
before I was able to take it to its friends." 
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"What was the name of your master I" Desmond asked 
eagerlj, for her last words had excited a sudden train of ideas 
in his mind. 

" He was Ur. James CyCarroU, a great gentleman, and the 
head of his familj." 

Desmond sprang to his feet, "That explains it alll" he 
exclaimed. " Mrs. Boone7, I have no doubt that I am your 
foster-child." 

- " Why, how can that be, your honour, seeing as your name 
is Kennedy, though except for that, you might well be bo, 
seeing that you are so like my master." 

" At any rate, Mrs. Rooney, I was reared at Eilkargan at the 
expense of John O'Carroll, and was, as I heard, brought there 
by a woman when I was a year old. O'Carroll said that my 
name was Desmond Eenned;, but I had only his word for it." 
■ " Then how is it that you are not master of Eilkargan, for 
if you are Mr. James O'Carroll's son it is you that ought to 
hei I have always thought of you as there. I have not been 
in the way of getting news. I left my address with Mr. John, 
but I never heard from him or you. I thought perhaps that 
he might have lost the address, but I never dreamt that you 
had been kept out of your own." 

"I don't know that I can say that altogether," I>eBmond 
said, " for if it had been known that James O'Carroll had 
left an heir his estates would certainly have been confiscated, 
whereas, owing to his brother's turning Protestant and join* 
iug the Williamites, he was allowed to keep possession of 
them. I can understand now what seemed so strange, namely, 
that he feared that I might somehow learn that I was his 
nephew, and heir to the estates. Therefore he behaved as if 
I was the son of a stranger, and when I was old enough, sent 
me off to join the Irish Brigade, in hopes that he had seen the 
last of me, for, even if not killed, I should never be able to set 
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foot in Ireland again after fighting for France. 'Tie etrange 
that none of m; father's brother officers ever made any en- 
qtiiries about it" 

" They all went with the army to France, air. They knew, 
of course, that the child was bom, though they may never have 
seen you, for the mistreea never left her bed after you were 
born. Naturally, after her death they lo8t sight of me, and 
might well have believed that the child had died." 

" You must give me the names of all the officers who came 
to the house, Mrs. Roouey. Many of tbem may be alive still, 
and their testimony that a child was bom would be most im- 
portant, for at present there is only your word against John 
O'Carroll's." 

" There is more than that, sir. Tou were baptized on the 
day she died. My mistress gave me the paper the priest had 
given to her, saying that it was of the greatest importance to 
you, and that I was to give it to Mr. John CCarroIl when, as 
X promised, I took the child to him." 

" And did you give it to himf " Desmond asked eagerly. 

"No, your honour. I took it with me to the castle, but 
from the reception I got I thought it beet to say nothing about 
it, but to give it to yourself when you were old enough. I 
have got it at home now. There it is, certifying that Qerald 
CCarrolI, the son of James O'Carroll and his wife Elizabeth, 
was baptized by him on the 6th of September, 1692." 

"That is fortunate indeed," Desmond exclaimed. "And 
now, tell me how this uncle of mine received you." 

" Faith, your honour, he was mightily put out at first. He 
said that I was an impostor and that he would have me given 
in charge. I told him that I bad proofs that what I said was 
true, and that there were many gentlemen, brother officers of 
Mr. James, who would speak for me, and say in court that 
m son was bom to his brother before he died. He wanted to 
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get out of me what proofs I had, and who were t^ officers; 
but I told Iiiin that was my business. Then he cooled down, 
and after a time he said that if he were to let it be known that 
Mr. James had left a son, the estate would surely be confis- 
cat«d, seeing that his father died as a rebel fighting against 
the king; but that as soon as the persecutions bad ceased, and 
it would be safe to do so, he would say who the child was, 
and give him his rightful place. That seemed reasonable 
enough, and so I left you with him, and have always sup- 
posed that he kept his word, and tiiat as soon as it was 
safe he acknowledged you to be master of your father's 
estate." 

" And now, Mrs. Rooney, T most think mattera over and 
see how I had beet proceed. I feel how much I owe to you, 
and if I recover my eetatee you shall see that I am not un- 
grateful. Will you come again to-morrow morning, and bring 
with you the certificate of my baptism, and all the names 
that you can recollect of the officers who were intimate with 
my father!" 



*] |W»iM » o'OARBOLL 

\riKE who had remained silent during the converaation 
between his sister and Desmond, returned to the room 
after seeing her out 

"Well, Mike, you have rendered me many services, but 
this is the greatest of alL Little did I think, when you said 
you had found your sister, and that she was coming to me this 
morning, that she would be able to clear up the mystery of 
my birth, and to place me in a position to prove myself a 
son of James O'CarroIL I do not say that I shall rc^in the 
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eetates. My having been in the Brigade will certainly render 
it difficult for me to do bo, though possibly, with the patronage 
of Lord Qodolphin, I may succeed. For that, however, 1 care 
comparatirely little. Uy object in coming here was to obtain 
proof that I belong to a good Irish family, and that I have 
no doubt I shall be able to establish." 

" And what am I to call you, your honour, now that I know 
you are Captain Gerald O'Carroll, and not Desmond Kennedy 
at alll" 

" At any rate I must remain Desmond Kennedy at present, 
Mike. It is under that name that my safe-conduct was made 
out, and if I were arrested as Oerald O'CairoU it would be no 
protection to me. However, I shall not want to use it long, 
for it seems to me that my first step must be to return to 
France, and to see some of the officers who knew my father, 
and were aware of m; birth. Their testimony would be of 
great value, and without it there would be little chance of 
your sister's evidence being believed." 

" But there is the paper, your honour." 

" Tes; that will show that a child was bom, but the proof 
that I am that child resU entirely with your sister. It might 
have died when its mother did, and they would say that yonr 
sister was trying to palm off her own child or someone else's 
as his. Of course'Mre. Callaghan would be able to prove that 
your sister arrived immediately after the sturender of Lim- 
erick, bringing a child with her, and that she said it was the 
son of James O'Carroll, and that she went a year later to Kil- 
kargan and left it there with John O'Carroll. Moreover, I 
could get plenty of evidence from those on the estate that I 
was the child so left." 

" The likeness that Norah saw between you and your father 
might be taken as a proof, sir." 

"I did not think of that, Mike, Yes, if some of these 
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officers will also teetif? to the likeness, it will greatly 
strengthen my caae. The chain of evidence seems pretty 
etroug. First, there is the certificate of my baptism, your 
sister's declaration that I was entrusted to her by my moth^ 
on her death-bed, supported by Ura. Gallaghan's declaration 
that three weeks later she arrived in Cork with the child, 
which she told her was that of James (^Carroll; your sister's 
declaration that she took me to Kilkargan and handed me 
over to my uncle, which would be supported by the evidence 
of the woman he first placed me with; while the servants of 
the castle could prove that I was brought by a woman who, 
an hour later, left the castle without speaking to anyone 
but my nncle. John O'Carroll will find tt difficult to explain 
why lie took me in, and who is the Kennedy of whom I was 
the son, and what service he had rendered for him, a Protest- 
ant and a Williamite, to have undertaken the charge of the 
child of a rebel. There ia no doubt that the weight of evi- 
dence is all on my side, but whether the judges would decide 
in favour of the son of a rebel aa against a friend of the Eng- 
lish party is doubtful. Possibly Lord Godolphin's influence 
might be exerted in my favour. He promised in his letter 
to me to do me any service in his power. Still, even if I lose 
the estate, which I may well do on the ground of my father 
having fought and died for the cause of James II, I should 
still have the satisfaction of establishing my name, which I 
consider of more importance than the estates." 

" Sure, your honour, it's a grand thing to belong to a good 
old Irish stock, hiit for myself I would rather be Mike 
Callaghan and have a fine estate than Mike O'Neil without an 
acre of land." 

Desmond smiled. 

" There is common sense in what you Bay, Mike, but there 
is nothing more unpleasant than, when you are with a number 
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of Irish gentlemen or Spanish grandees, who are equally 
proud of their ancestors, to be unable to give any account of 
your family, or even to be sure that you have a right to the 
name that you bear." 

" Well, your honour, it is a matter of taste. As for myself, 
if the whisky is good it makes no difier to me whether they 
call it Cork or Dublin, or whether it is made up in the moun- 
tains and has sorra a name at alL" 

The next morning Mrs. Booney returned with the certificate 
of baptism, and a list containing some twenty names of o£S- 
cera who had been frequent visitors at Jamee O'Carroll's. 
Among these Desmond, to his satisfaction, found Arthur 
Dillon, Walter Burke, Nicholas Fitzgerald, and Dominie 
Sheldon, all of whom now held the rank of general in the 
French service, and to all of whom he was personally known, 
having met them either with Berwick or in Spain. 

" Those names are good enough," he said. " And if they can 
testify to my likeness to m; father it will go a long way 
towards furnishing proof when required. AU of them entered 
the service under the provisions of the treaty of Limerick, and 
therefore their testimony cannot be treated as that of traitors j 
and their names must be as well known in England as in 
France. Now, Hike, our business here is for the present con- 
cluded. I shall at once return to France, see all these officers 
who are still alive, and obtain, if possible, their recognition. 
As I have a year's leave I can travel about as I choose. Then 
I shall decide whe^er I shall commence an action in the 
courts, or whether I shall first go over to England, see 
Lord Qodolphin, explain the circumstances to him, and oak 
for bis protection and patronage. 

"I suppose the case would be tried at Dublin, where the 
judges are all creatures of England, and there can be no doubt 
that a notification from Qodolphin that he considered my 
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claim to be a good one, and was favourable to it, would have 
DO Blight inflaeuce with them, and would coonteract to some 
extant tbe fact of my unck being a Froteetant and what 
ther would consider a loyal man. Before beginning an 
action I should certatnl; communicate with my uncle, and 
call upon him to resign in my favour, for I would avoid the 
scandal of proving an (yCarroll to be a scoundrel as well as a 
traitor. As it has turned out, the st^ which he thought would 
diaembairase him of me has had the other effect, for if I 
had not gone out to France I should never have been troubled 
by questions about my family, and should not have met yon, 
Ifike, or known of the existence of your sister, the only per- 
son who could ctear up the matter. I shall begin to think what 
(yNeil and O'SulUvan used to say, tiiat my luck would oan^ 
me through anything; and certainly at present it has been 
marvellous." 
" Which way will we go back, your honour I " 
" Not the w^ we came, if we can help it. We were nearly 
a month coming from Genoa, and might have been twice aa 
long if the wind had not been fairly favourable. I think our 
beat plan will be to take passage by sea to London ; there we 
shall have no difBculty in finding a vessel bound for Rotter- 
dam or the Hague. Then we will buy horses and ride along 
by the Hhine. If we can get tbrough Luxembourg into 
France we will do so, but I think it will perhaps be best to go 
on tbrough Switzerland, and pass the frontier somewhere near 
Lyons, where we shall be but a abort distance from Berwick's 
head-quarters in Dauphiny." 

A month later they rode into the duke's camp. They had, 
on leaving Toulon, packed up their aniforms and sent them 
to the care of a friend on the general's staff. To his quarters 
they first went, and having changed his civilian costume for a 
military one, Desmond waited on the duke. 
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" Why, Captain "Esanedy" the duke said in surprise, " I 
did not look to see ;oti again so soon. Have 70a been over 
to Ireland!" 

"I havev sir, and though there 00]; a few daj^ gained 
information that aeceesitated 1117 return here. Z have found 
out that the name I go b^ is not mine, and that my proper 
name is Gerald O'CarrolL" 

" The eon of Major James O'CarroII, who fought b; m7 side 
at the Boyne, and was through the first siege of Limerick 
with me 1 That explains it. Tour face has often puezled me; 
it seemed to me that I recognized it, and yet I could not recall 
whose face it was that it resembled so strongly. Kow yon 
tell me, I know at once. Tour father, when I first knew him, 
was a few years older than you are, but he had the same 
figure, face, and expression. And so you are his sonl By 
what miracle have yon disoovered yonr relationship to him I " 

Deemond, or as he should now be called, Gerald, reliit«d as 
briefiy aa possible the manner in which he had discovered his 
parentage. 

"Tour unde must be a thorou^ viUain," the duke said 
hotly. " That he was a traitor we eU knew but that be 
should thus rob his brother's son of his inheritance is mon- 
strous and unnatural." 

'' I am glad indeed, sir, that you hare thus recognized me. 
Your testimony will go for much even in an English court, 
and I hope to receive a similar recognition from the officers 
who were intimate with my father in the second si^^ and 
whose namee I have here." 

The dnke glanced down the list. 
, " Well-nigh half of them are still alive," be said, " and all 
of them are men of rank and repute whose word would be 
taken even by an enemy. How do you mean to proceed 1 
because I am afraid that even if we could spare them there 
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would be some difficult; about their making their appearance 
in a court in either England or Ireland." 

" I quite Bee that this is quite out of the question ; all I can 
hope fcv is that such of them as recognize 017 likeness to my 
father will draw up a paper Baying so, and will attest it before 
a notary, havine as witnesses men of weight and honour equal 
to their own. The production of such certificates could not 
but have a strong influence in my favour." 

"I will most willingly sign such a document^" the duke 
said, " and four of my best-known generals can sign as wit- 
nesses to my signature." 

" I thank you most heartily, sir. Such a document should 
in itself be considered as ample proof of my strong resem- 
blance to my father." 

" That may or may not be," the duke said, "but do not be 
content with that. Get as many of the others as possible to 
make similar declarations. One man may see a likeness where 
another does not, but if a dozen men agree in recognizing it 
their declarations must have a great weight. Certainly no . 
Irish judge vould doubt the testimony of so many men whose 
family and whose deeds are so well known to them." 

From Dauphiny Gerald travelled first into Spain, and the 
three Irish officers there whose names were on his list all 
recognized the likeness even b«fore he told them his name. 
He put the question to them in a general way. 

" I have learned, sir, that the name I bear is not my own, 
that I am the son of an officer who was killed in the siege of 
Limerick. May I ask you if you can recognize any likeness 
between myself and any officer with whom you were well 
acquainted there?" 

In each case, af t«r a little conaideration, they declared that 
he must be the son of James O'Carroll. All remembered that 
their comrade's wife had borne a son shortly before the end of 
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the Biege. They remembered her death, but aone had heard 
nhat became of the child, for in the excitement of the closing 
scenes and of the preparation for the march immediately 
afterwards, they had bad little time on their hands, and it was 
hitherto supposed that it had, like so many other infants, 
periahed miserably. They willingly signed documents similar 
to that which he had received from Berwick. He met with 
almost eqnal success on the northern frontier, only two out of 
eight officers failing to identify him by his likeness until ha 
mentioned his name, when they too acknowledged that, now 
they recalled James O'Carroll'a face, thoy saw that the like- 
ness was a striking one. 

Having obtained these documents he resumed civilian attire, 
and riding by cross-roads passed through Flanders to Sluys 
without coming in contact with any body of the allied troops. 
There he had no difficulty in obtaining a paaaage to London, 
and on his arrival called upon Lord Oodolphin, who received 
him cordially. 

" So you have utilized your safe-conduct. Captain Kennedy. 
I am glad to see my former captor, and I am as grateful aa 
ever to you for the silence you maintained as to that affair. 
If it had been known to my enemies I should never have heard 
the last of it. They would have made me such a laughing- 
stock that I could scarcely have retained office. Now, what 
can I do for you?" 

" It is a long story, my lord." 

" Then I cannot listen to it now ; but if you will sup with 
me here at nine o'clock this evening I shall be glad to hear it. 
I am so harassed by tbe backstair intrigues of my enemies 
that it would be a relief to me to have something else to think 
of." 

Qerald returned at tbe appointed time. Nothing was said 
as to his affairs while supper was served, but after the table 
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bad beea cleared, decanters of port placed on the tabl^ and 
the Bervanta bad retired, Godolpbin said: 

" Now, Captain Eenned;, let us bear all about it" 

Qerald related the history of his younger days, and of the 
manner in which he had discovered bis real parentage, pro- 
ducing the certificate of bis baptism, a statement which bad 
been drawn up at Cork and signed b; Norab Booney, and the 
testimony of the Duke of Berwick and the other Irish officers. 

" There can be no doubt whatererj in the mind of any fair 
man," Lord Qodolpbin said, after listening attentively to the 
whole story and eiamining the documents, " that your tmde, 
John O'Carroll is a villain, and that you have been meet un* 
justly deprived of your rights. I know bim by nam^ and 
from the reports of oU7 agents in Ireland, as one of the men 
who turned his coat and changed his religion to save bis es- 
tates. Those men I heartily despise, while those who gave up 
all and went into exile in order, as th^ believed, there to 
serve the cause of their rightful sovereign, are men to be ad- 
mired and respected. Be assured that justice shall be done 
you. Of course you will take action in the courts!" 

" I shall first summon him to give up the estate, shall let 
him know that I have indisputable evidence to prove that I 
am the son of his elder brother, and shall say that if be will 
give up possession peaceably I Will take no further steps in 
the matter for the sake of the family name. If he refuses, as 
I fear is probable, I must then employ a lawyer." 

" Yes, and a good one. I will furnish you with letters to 
the lord-lieutenant and to Lord Chief Justice Ooz, strongly 
recommending yoa to them, and requesting the latter to 
appoint one of the law officers of the crown to take up your 
case. I should say that when this John O'CarroU sees that 
you have such powerful friends he will perceive that it is 
hopeless for him to struggle in so bad a cause, and will very 
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speedily accept jout tcmu, though methinks it is bard that 
80 great a villain ahonld go impuniahed. Now it will be as 
well that you should have something stronger than the safe- 
conduct that I sent you. I will therefore draw out a docu- 
ment for Her Uajesty to sign, granting you a full and free 
pardon for any offences that you may have committed against 
her and the realm, and alao settling upon you the estates to 
which you are rightful heir in and about the barony of 
Eilkargan, being influenced in 30 doing by the great services 
rendered by you both to Her Majesty's well-beloved and 
faithful minister and counsellor, myself, and to her trusty 
general, the Earl of Oalway. 

" The queen is not very likely to ask the nature of the ser- 
vice. Unlesa it be something that concerns herself she asks ' 
but few questions, and signs readily enough the documents 
laid before her. If she asks what are the offences for which 
she grants her pardon, I shall say, when but a boy you were 
maliciously sent abroad to join the Irish Brigade by your 
uncle, who wished thus to rid himself of you altogether, and 
who had foully wronged you by withholding your name from 
you and all others. I shall also add that you have distin- 
guished yourself much, and have gained the friendship of her 
half-brother, the Duke of Berwick; and you know that the 
queen in her heart of hearts would rather that her brother, 
whom you Jacobites call James 111, should succeed her tiian 
the Elector of Hanover, for whom she has no love." 

"I thank you greatly indeed, my lord; never was a man eo 
amply rewarded for merely holding bis tongue." 

"It was not only that, sir; it was your conduct in general 
to me. You might have left me tied up in that house, to be 
found in the morning and to be made the Jest of the town, 
instead of which you yourself conducted and guarded me 
hither, and Bo contrived it that no whisper >pread abroad that 
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I Iiad been carried o£F between St. James's and mj own 
honae. You trusted to my honour in not causing a pursuit of 
70U to be set on foot, and behaved in all waf s as a gallant 
young gentleman, and certainly gained my high esteem, both 
for the daring and ingenuity with which you carried out your 
plans for obtaining a passage to France and for your per- 
sonal conduct towards myself. Where are you lodging I " 

" At the ' Eagle ', hard by the Abb^." 

" Bcmain there until you hear from me. Do not be im- 
patient; I must choose my time when either the queen is in a 
good temper or is in such a hurry to get rid of me in order to 
plot and gossip with Mistress Harley, who is now her prime 
favourite, that she is ready to sign any document I may lay 
before her." 

Feeling that his cause was as good as won, Gerald returned 
in high spirits to his inn, where he delighted Hike by relating 
how the great minister had promised to forward his suit 

"Ah, your honour, it will be a grand day when you take 
possession of Eilkargan — bonfires and rejoicing of all sorts, 
and lashings of drink. Won't all the boys in the barony 
be glad to be free from the traitor, and to have the true heir 
come to be their master. None the Uss glad will be my 
sister." 

" Tou must fetch her from Cork, Mike. It is owing to her 
that I am alive, and it will be owing to her if I recover the 
estate. She shall have the place of honour on the occasion, 
though all the gentry in the neighbourhood are there. When 
I tell them what she has done for me, they will say that she 
well deserves the honour." 

" And you will go no more to the wars, Captain O'CarrolII " 

"No, Mike. I have been but three years in the French 
army, but I have seen enough of fighting, and, worse still, 
of fighting against men of our own nation. Besides, if the 
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queen grants me the eatates of m; father, I shall consider 
myself bomid in honour not to draw m; sword against her or to 
mix myself up in any plot or oonspiracy, but to remain strictly 
neutral wliaterer may be going on. Indeed, the more I think 
of it the more I doubt whether it would be for the good of 
Ireland did the Stuarts return to the throne; it could only be 
done at a further cost of blood and misery. The old religious 
quarrels would break out more fiercely than eyer, there would 
be risings and civil wars, confiscations and massacres, which- 
ever side happened to get the upper hand. That James UI 
is the lawful sovereign of the three kingdoms I shall always 
uphold, but there are cases when it is to the benefit of the 
country at large that there Bbould be a change in the aucces- 
sion." 

" Sure that may be sOf your honour; and yet it is hard that 
a man should be kept out <^ his own." 

" No donbt it is hard ; but it is far harder that thousands 
of people should be killed, and tens of thousands ruined, for 
the sake of one man." 

"So it is, air; so it is, sure enough, when one comes to 
think of it. Ireland has suffered mightily in the cause of the 
Stuarts, and I don't suppose that if King James succeeded to 
the throne his English ministers would let him turn out all the 
men who have taken the places and lands of the old families." 

" That thc7 certainly would not, Ifike. When Charles H 
returned from exile all those who had fought and suffered for 
him thought that they would recover their estates and turn 
out Cromwell's men, to whom they had been granted ; but they 
were disappointed. The king found that he could not make 
BO great a change without upsetting the whole country, and 
that an attempt to do so would cost him his crown; and yon 
may be sure that James would find an equal diffionlty were he 
to come to the throne." 
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" Well, well, your honour, you know more of euch rtiatt«r3 
than I do; but I have no doubt that yon are right I am sure 
we don't want the bad times to come over again in Ireland." 

Three days later Oerald received a message from Lord 
Godolphin saying that be wished to see him, and on going to 
hia house the minister handed to him the paper with the full 
pardon and the confirmation of his ownership in his father's 
estates, together with a letter to the lord-lieutenant and the 
Lord Chief Justice Cox. The next day he took ship for 
Dublin, and on arriving there presented bis letters and was 
well received by those to whom they were directed. 

The lord-lieut«nant said : " It is enough for me, Mr. CCar- 
roll, that Lord Godolphin speaks of you in snch high terms, 
and I question not that he has thoroughly satisfied himself as 
to your right to these estates. At the same time I should be 
glad if you will give me a brief outline of how it is that you 
never claimed them before, though perhaps it is as well that 
you did not do so, for until the passions excited by the war had 
somewhat subsided a friend of the Covemment would hardly 
have interposed for the benefit of the son of one who had died 
fighting for James." 

Gerald had drawn up three copies of a statement containing 
a pr€cis of the case, and he handed one of these to the lord- 
lieutenant, saying, " Aa the Story ia a somewhat long one, my 
lord, I have written it down in order that you might read it 
at your leisure." 

" I will certainly do so, Mr. O'CarrolL I should like to be 
personally acquainted with the details of the matter. It will 
doubtless excite a considerable atir. It is, I believe, the first 
time that a supporter of the Government has had to defend 
his title against one of the family that fought on the other 

" It is hardly a case of royalist and rebel, sir, but the de- 
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liberate action of a man suppressing all knowledge of the ex- 
istence of hia own nephew in order that he might himself 
obtain the property of hia dead brother. I have no doubt 
that had it been known that I was in existence I should still 
have been thrust aside in order to reward his adhesion to the 
cause of William, but that would have made his position intol- 
erable. As one who has changed his religion and his politics, 
be is regarded as a traitor by the people of the barony and 
avoided by all the gentry round; but the feeling would have 
been infinitely stronger if it had been known that he was 
keeping his own nephew out of his inheritance. My father 
was, as I understand, immensely popular, and I doubt whether 
his brother would have dared to show his face within fifty 
miles of Kilkargan had it been known that not only was he 
a traitor, but a usurper." 

The lord-lieut«nant smiled. " I am not surprised at your 
warmth, Mr. O'CarroU; but unfortunately your case is not a 
solitary one. There are thousands of men in Ireland who 
have suffered for the deeds of their fathers. However, I 
shall understand the case better when I have read yoor state- 
ment." 

It was evident to Gerald that the lord chief justice, who had 
taken a leading part in the prosecution and punishment of 
persons known to be favourable to the Jacobite cause, was not 
altogether pleased with Lord Qodolphin's letter. 

"A strange affair," be said; a "strange, and, as it appears 
to me, an unfortunate business. However, sir," he went on, 
with a changed tone, " I shall certainly do my best to see jus- 
tice done in accordance with his lordship's request. I will 
read carefully through this statement of your claim, and, after 
considering it, place it in the hands of the crown lawyers. 
But it soeme to me that your own position here is a strange 
one, and that you yourself are liable to arreet as a member 
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of a family whose head was one of the late king's strongest 
adherents.'' 

" }Sj own position, sir, is regulated hj this document bear- 
ing the signature of tin queen and her chief minister ;" and he 
laid the official paper before Coz. 

" That certainly settles tiiat question," the latter said, after 
perusing it. " Of course I shall for my own satisfaction read 
your statement, but I do not wish to see any documents or 
proofs you may possess in the matter; these you must, of 
course, lay before your counsel. I think I can't do better 
than give you a letter to Mr. Counsellor Fergusson, with 
whom you can go into all particulars, and who will advise you 
as to the course that you had best take." 

Mr. Fergnsflon, although one of the crown lawyers, enjoyed 
a wide reputation even among the Jacobite party for the 
moderation and tlie fairueBa with which he conducted the 
crown cases placed in hia hands. He had less employment 
than his colleagues, for only cases in which the evidence of 
acts of hoatility to the crown were indisputable were com- 
mitted to him, it having been found that be was unwilling to 
be a party to calling doubtful witnesses, or to using the means 
that were in the majority of cases employed to obtain convic- 
tions. The lord chief justice's letter to him was as follows : — 

Dear Mr. Couneelhr Fergusson, — I have been requested by 
Lord Oodolphin to place the case of the hearer of this letter in 
good hands, and cannot better carry out hie request than by 
asking you to act in the matter. Lord Oodolphin has ex- 
pressed himself most strongly as to the jiistness of hia claim. 
The bearer's father was, he states, James O'Carroll, a noted 
rebel tvho teas Jeilled at the eiege of Limerick. This alone 
would, it might have been thought, have proved a bar to any 
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action on his part against the present possessor of the prop- 
erty; hv.t he is the bearer of a document signed by the ^ueen 
herself, reinstating him in all rights he may possess, not- 
withstanding the actioTts of his father or of himself. It is 
not for me to mahe any comment upon the royal document, 
though I may say thai I fear it may give rise to other suits 
and alarm many loyal subjects who have become possessed of 
confiscated estates. However, we must hope that this will not 
be so, as it is expressly stated that in this instance the par- 
don and restoration of rights are given in consideration of 
services rendered by this young gentleinan to Lord Qodol- 
phin himself and to the Earl of Oalway. What the nature of 
those services may have been does not c< 



Qerald G&rried this letter to the address indicated, and on 
Bftying that he was the bearer of a letter from the lord chief 
justice, he was at once shown into the counsellor's room. The 
latter, a man of some fifty-five years old, with features that 
told of his Scottish extraction, withjceen eyes and a kindly 
face, took the letter which Oerald presented to him, and 
begged him to be seated while he read it. As he glanced 
through it a look of surprise came across his face, and he read 
the letter carefuUy, and then looked at Qerald keenly. 

"Yon are fortunate in baring such good friends, Mr. 
(yCarroll," he said. " Before I go into the case will you let 
me know something about yourself? You are, I take it, some 
twenty years of age t " 

" I am but a few months past nineteen." 

" By your figure I should have put you as three years older, 
by your face two years, Tou must have been fortunate in- 
deed to have gained the protection both of Lord Qodolphin 
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and the Earl of Galwajr. No less than this would have suf- 
ficed to gain for you this rescript of Her Uajesty. And now, 
sir, please to give me an outline of your case, as to the na- 
ture of which I am at present entirely ignorant" 

" I have put it down in writing, sir," Qerald said, handing 
him the third copy of his statement. 

" It will take me some time to read this, Mr. O'Carroll, and 
I would rather do bo alone, and ask you any question that 
may occur to me afterwards. Will you therefore call upon me 
again in an hour's time ! " 

Upon Gerald's return the counsellor said : " It is a strange 
story, Mr. O'Carroll, and a very disgraceful one. Tou allude, 
I see, to testimonies of Irish officers in the French service as 
to your likeness to the late Mr. James O'Carroll. Will- you 
please let me see themf" 

"Here they are, sir, together with a sworn statement by 
my nurse." 

The lawyer read the documents tlirough carefully. 

" The testimony of the Duke of Berwick, and of the other 
honourable and well-known Irish gentlemen, as to the striking 
likeness between yourself and Mr. James O'Carroll, cannot 
but carry immense weight in the minds of all unprejudiced 
persons. They prove too, conclusively, that James O'Carroll 
left an infant boy behind him, and the statement of the nurse 
goes a long way to prove that you are that son; and I think 
that this is substantiated by the conduct of John O'Carroll, 
first in receiving you and tmdertaking your care; secondly, 
in the n^lect, and I should almost say the dislike, he man- 
ifested towards the child he had sheltered ; and thirdly, in the 
extraordinary step that he, a professedly loyal subject of Her 
Majesty, took in sending you o£E to enlist in the brigade'com- 
posed of the devoted adherents of the son of James 11. No 
doubt, at any rate, can arise that you are the child brought 
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by this Mrs. Rooney to Kilkargan. That can be proved be- 
youd all question; and the fact that your nurse was sent oS 
without haviiiK any conversation save with John O'Carroll 
himself, would show how anxious be was that no one but him- 
self should know her errand. 

" I must say that you have shown great acumen in mus- 
tering evidence of all kinds that would bear upon the question. 
I say frankly that without this royal rescript, and the in- 
fluence of these two noblemen, yonr diance, as James O'Car- 
roU's son, of wresting your patrimony from the hands of your 
uncle would be small indeed. Politics have, much more than 
facts, to do with decisions here, but with such powerful cre- 
dentials, and with the chief minister of England interfering 
on your behalf, I think that there is no great doubt that you 
will secure a judgment in your favour. When the facta are 
known, the feeling of the greater portion of the population 
will run strongly with you, and against this unnatural un- 
cle of yours," 

" I should be desirous, if possible, sir, of avoiding a pub- 
lic trial that would bring discredit upon the name of my fam- 
ily, and would, in the eyes of the supporters of the present 
Oovenuneut, act prejudicially to myself." 

" Tou are quite right. How do you propose to proceed! " 

" I was thinking, sir, of sending a statement to my uncle 
similar to that which I laid before you, going somewhat fur- 
ther into details, and promising that if he would surrender the 
property to me and publicly acknowledge me as his nephew, 
giving what reason he chose for having so long concealed his 
knowleilge of the fact, I would take no proceedings against 
him, and would do my best to prevent any discredit falling 
apon him." 

" That would do very well," the Icwyer said, " but I should 
abstain from making any allusion to the protectors you have 
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gained. He will learn that soon enough, and it will be well 
to see what his first impulse is. Do not mention theoaioea 
of the Duke of Berwick and the others, who hare testified 
to your likeness to your late father; simply say that many 
of his comrades have recognized your likeness to him. It 
is of no use showing him all the cards we have to play. I 
should not send the lett«r by post, but by hand. If you like 
I will despatch one of my own messengers down with it, with 
instructions to bring back an answer, but not to say any- 
thing, iT questioned, as to his being in my employment." 

The next morning the messenger start«d by ooach forEil- 
kargan. He returned four days lat^r, bearing John (VCar- 
roll's answer. It read as follows: — 

8irj — I have received your awlacious letter, and proclaim 
you to he an impostor, worihp of the severest punishment for 
attempting to personate a son of my late brother. How- 
ever, for the sake of my friendship for Mr. Kennedy, your 
father, I give you twenty-four hours to leave the country, be- 
fore laying any information against you, both as an impostor 
and as a rebel who has served against the ctrmies of Ser Ma- 
jesty. I shall, however, at once apply for a ierit ordering 
your arrest, which will he served upon you within twenty- 
four hours of your receipt of this communication. I shaU 
also have thi^ woman, your pretended nurse, arrested for per' 
jury and conspiracy. 

Gerald took this letter to the counsellor. 

" That is exactly what I expected," he said after reeding it 
" It shows the man in his true colours. We shall see what be 
says when he learns who are employed against him, and what 
protection you have obtained, lily opinion is that before 
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man; hours have passed you will receive a letter in a differ- 
ent strain. I consider it by no means improbable that the 
lord chief justice will have written to him privately, warning 
him that you have received a full pardon and are restored to 
all your rights, and that you are strongly supported by Lord 
Qc»dolphin, who has written to him and the lord-lieut«nant 
in your favour; that you have also the protection of the Earl 
of Galway, an officer who possesses the confidence of Her Ma- 
jesty; and that the Duke of Berwick and many of the best- 
known Irish officers in the service of France have all given 
their testimony in the most positive manner of your likeness 
to James O'Carroll, whom they knew intimately; and will say 
that at the request of Lord Godolphin, that the matter should 
be placed in the hands of one of the crovn lawyers, it has 
been submitted to me, and that in my opinion, which I wrote 
him after our interview, a decision in your favour is inevi- 
table, and strongly advising him to make the best compromise 
with you in his power." 

The same eveniog indeed a mounted messenger, who had 
ridden post-haste from Kilksrgan, arrived with another letter 
from John O'Carroll. It began: 

My Dear Nephew, — J wrote yetterday in haate on the re- 
ceipt of j/ovr commiLnication. It teemed to me that you were 
nahing on dettruction by avowing yourself to he the son 
of my Jtroiher James, and that j/ou would be liable to be ar- 
rested at a Jacobite agent in the service of France. There- 
fore, I wrote the letter thai I did in hopes that you would 
leave the country, for the time had not yet arrived when you 
could safely be recognized by me as the rightful owner of 
RUkargan. I have heard, however, that you have received a 
full pardon for past offences and a restitution of your rights. 
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ant! / am only loo glad to be able to retire from the falte po- 
aition in which I was placed, and by which I incurred the 
hotiilily and dislike of my neighbours and tenants. As you 
know, I have lived an almost solitary life here, and have spent 
far less than the income of the estate. I am well aware that 
acting as I have done as your trustee, you have a right to de- 
mand from me an account of the rents I have received; but I 
trust that you will not press this matter, as you will at once 
come in for the receipt of the rents, and I shall be enabled to 
live in comfort in Dublin upon the savings I have effected 
and a small property I received as a younger brother's por- 
tion. 

You will, of course, understand why, during your stay here, 
I refrained from any outward demonstrations of affection for 
you. I felt that suspicions might have arisen, had I not done 
so, that yott were my brother's son, in which case the estate 
would surety have been confiscated. Seeing that the bent of 
your inclinations was for an active and stirring life, and as 
the English army was barred to you, I thought it best that you 
should go abroad and so be out of the way until the time 
should come when matters would so quieten down in Ireland 
that my influence tnight avail to secure an indemnity for you 
for serving in France, and enable me to hand over your estate 
to you. — Tour affectionate uncle, 

JOHN COAREDLL. 

Gerald laughed aloud as he read the letter, 
"la it good news, your honour I" Kike, who happened to 
be busy in the room, asked. 
" Nothing could be better. My dear uncle has heard that 
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Lord Godolpbin and the Earl of Qalway have become my 
patrons, that the queen has restored to me my rights, and 
Mr. Counsellor Fergusson has taken up m; case. He there- 
fore declares that, as it was always hia intention to restore 
the eetefe to me as soon as I could safely return, he is now 
read; to do so, and only hopes that I will not insist upon 
his handing over the back rents, wMch indeed I question 
whether I could do, as the estate was granted to him person- 
ally by the Qovemment. However, of course I shall not press 
that I shall be only too glad to obtain possession without 
the scandal of having to show in the public courts that my 
father's brother was a villain." 

"The ould fox I" Mike exclaimed indignantly- "I felt 
son, when you told me what the counsellor bad said, that he 
would wriggle out of it somehow. I wotdd give all the gold 
piec« I have in my belt for half an hour's talk with him with 
a good shillelab." 

"Well, we can afford to let bygones be bygones, Mike. 
And after all he did me a service unwittingly in sending me 
over to France. In the first place, I had three years of stir- 
ring life; in the next, I have made many good friends, and 
have gained the patronage of two powerful noblemen, with- 
out which I should have assuredly never come in for Kilkar- 
gan at all." 

"That is true for you, your honour. And without it I 
might be still a private in O'Brien's regiment instead of being 
your honour's body-servant." 

"And friend, Mike." 

" Yes, sir, as you are good enough to say so." 

Mr. Fergusson put John O'Carroll's letter down with a 
gesture of disgust after he had read It. "It is what might 
have been expected from such a man," he said. " A traitor 
to the cause he once adhered to, false to his religion, and a 
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UBiuper of his nephew's rights. At any rate, Mr. O'Carroll, 
I congratulate you. It has prevented a grlevouB scandal from 
being made public, and the large expenditure entailed b; such 
a case. You have now only to go down and take possession." 

" I shall write to my uncle, and give him a week to clear out 
and to make what explanation he chooses of the change." 
Gerald wrote at Once to his uncle. It was coldly worded, 
and showed unmistakabl; that he was in no way deceived by 
the professions in hia letter. He told him that he considered 
it fair that he should retain the savings he had made, as he 
had personally been confirmed in the ownership of Killcargan, 
the Government being ignorant that his brother had left a son. 
He said that he thought it would be more pleasant for both 
of them that they should not meet, and wished therefore that 
he would leave before his arrival to take possession. 

John O'Carroll at once summoned the tenants, and aston- 
ished them by informing them that he was glad to say he 
was free at last to lay down the position he had held 
as owner of Kilkargan. That his brother 7ames had 
left a son whom they all knew as Desmond Kennedy, but 
whom he had been obliged to treat with coldness lest suspi- 
cions should be excited as to his identity. Had this been 
known, he would assuredly have been proscribed as the son of 
a rebel, and debarred by law from any inheritance^ He was 
delighted to say that the time had come when he could pub- 
licly acknowledge him and place him in possession of the es- 
tate, as Her Majesty had granted Mm a special indemnity 
against the pains and penalties incurred by his father's act 
of rebellion and treason, and bad restored to him his full 
rights. 

A burst of cheering, such as had not been heard in Ejlkar- 
gan since James O'Carroll rode out at the head of a troop 
raised among his tenantry to fight for King Jamea, greeted 
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the aunonncement, and for the first time since that event 
John O'Cartoll was for the moment popular. SubiaQDent 
reflection and their knowledge of his character soon dissipf^^ 
that feeling; but in their joy at the annonnced approaching 
arrival of their new master, John O'Carroll rode away with 
his followers without the manifestation of hostility that would 
otherwise ha'e attended hb departure. Bonfires blazed All 
over the baron; when Qerald rode in, accompanied by Mike. 
The tenants and a number of the gentry who had known him 
when a boy assembled at the castle to meet him, and even his 
father could not have met with a more enthusiastic welcome 
than that which was given him. 

The next day Qerald wrote to the Duke of Berwick telling 
him what had taken place and resigning hie commisaioQ in 
the Irish Brigade. " I intend," he said, " to abstain from all 
part in politics. Although no condition was made in my par- 
don for serving abroad and in the restoration of my estate, I 
feel that, having accepted these favours, I must hold myself 
aloof from all plots against Queen Anne, though my heart will 
still be with him whom I hold to be my lawful sovereign. 
Fuless a large army from France was landed here, I believe 
that any attempt at his restoration would only bringdown 
fresh misery upon Ireland, fiut should a force land that 
would render success almost a certainty, I should then, with 
the great bulk of my countrymen, join it." 

In due time he received an answer approving the course he 
had taken. " I myself," the Duke said, " am under no de- 
lusions. With the ten regiments of the Irish Brigade, 
twenty thousand French troops, and arms sufGcient to distrib- 
ute to the whole country, I believe that Ireland and Scotland 
might again come under the rule of the Stuarts, but nothing 
short of such a force would be of any avail. So convinced 
was I of this, that in 1691, after the successful defence of 
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Limerick, I saw that the cause was for the time lost, and that 
further resistance would only prove disastroue to Ireland. I 
therefore resigned my command and went over to France, to 
serve as a volunteer, and took no part in the war at home. 
Therefore, I think that you are fully justified in the course 
you have taken. When the present war, which I think is 
approaching its end, terminates, and you can again visit 
France, I trust that I shall see you ; and I am sure that you 
will receive the heartiest of welcomes from your comrades 
in the Brigade." 

Gerald followed out strictly the line he bad laid down for 
himself, and kept aloof from the plots and conspiracies that 
for years agitated the country, entailing disaster upon all 
concenied in them. Mike was installed as his body-servant 
and major-domo of his household, and Norah Booney as 
housekeeper at the castle. 

Three years later, in 1713, the treaty of Utrecht brought 
the war to an end. Communications being restored between 
the two countries, Qerald wrote to the Baron de Fointdexter 
and told him of the changes which had taken place in his po- 
sition. 

He received a warm letter in reply, urging him to go over 
and pay him and his son-in-law a visit. 

But Gerald had had enough of travelling, and wrote to 
say that he could not leave his estate, as there was much to 
look after. 

Letters were, however, frequently exchanged between them, 
and when, three years later, Gerald married the daughter of 
the Mr. Kennedy he had visited near Cork, a present of a su- 
perb set of jewels, the joint gift of the baron and Uonsieur 
de la Vall^, arrived for the bride. 

After the conclusion of the peace some of the Irish re^- 
ments were disbanded, and as the British Government, wiser 
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tbaD before, offered a free pardon to all men and officers wbo 
would return, many availed themeelvee of it, and among these 
was O'Neil, who delighted Gerald by riding up one day to the 
castle. 

You did not expect to see me again, Kennedy, or, as I 
hear we ought to call you, O'Carroll. Not knowing where I 
should find you, I took the liberty of writing to Baron de 
Pointdexter, and he informed me of your good luck and your 
change of name." 

" And you have left the French service altogether, O'Neil ! " 

" Yes, and glad enough I am that I ahall be able to end m? 
daya at home." 

" And what are you thinking of doing? " 

" Anything I can get." 

" Well, O'Neil, I have some interest with the lord-Ueuten- 
ant. As I am no longer regarded as one likely to join in plots, 
I think that were I to ride with you to Dublin after you have 
been here for a time, and speak to him for you as one wbo had 
seen the errors of his ways and was anxious to live peacefully 
he would procure you some appointment." 

O'Neil stayed there for three weeks, and they then rode 
to Dublin. The lord-lieutenant granted Gerald's request and 
gave O'Neil an appointment which would enable him to live 
in comfort, knowing that there is nothing for keeping a man 
peaceable like giving him something to do, and that an idle 
man is a dangerous man, while one wbo has a comfortable 
position can be trusted to hold himself aloof from any busi- 
ness that might imperil hia place. 

O'Neil thoroughly justified Gerald's recommendation of 
him, and a couple of years after his return married a young 
and well-endowed widow, and to the end of hia life abstained 
carefully from mixing himself up in any way in politics. 

Gerald saw the failure of Prince Charlie's expedition to 
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Scotland; and the terrible disastsre that befell all who had 
taken part in the movement showed him the wisdom of the 
course he had adopted, of standing aloof from all intriguefl 
in favoitr of the deaoendants of J«me» IL 
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G. A.HENTY 

G.M.FENN 

S. BARIN&GOULD 

KIRK MUNROE 



GOBIXXt STABLES 
RC»ERT LEI(»lT(»f 
HARRY COLLINGTOOD 
ROSA MUUiOLLAND 



F. FRANKFORT BIOCStE ALICE CORKRAF^ ETC 



CHARLES SCRBNER'S SONS 

J53 to 157 FUth Avenue J» J* New Yofk 



..COhyCOOglC 



I BOOKS rOB TOUJfO PEOPLX 

Q. A. HENTY'8 POPULAR STORIES FOR BOYS. 
NEW VOLUMES FOR 1900-1901. 

Mt. H«D^.tbemo*t poDnluwilurof Booki of Adieiitiin In SnEUnd, adda 
time new TolnisM to Ui IJit Ibis f*]l-book> tbal wlJl dsllght thboMiidior 
boji on tbli (Ida who h*v> become hia ardsnC admlcan. 

•WITH BULLER IN NATAL 

Or. A BorD Leader. By U. A. Hbkty. With 10 Illustratioas 
by W. Rawsy lamo, |1.50. 
The brooking out of th« Boer War compelled Chris King, tbe hero 
of the atory, to flee with hla mother from Johannoeburfr to the sea 
coast. Tbey were wlt.b maoy otber Uitlandera, tod all Buffered much 
from the Boera. Reacbiog s place ol aatel; (or their families, Chris 
KDd twenty of bis frleads formed an iDdepeedent company of acouta. 



smith, then with Buller. in each place tber bad many thrflllagac 
— "■■■ "n great batllei, and In lonely lights o- " 



B they were with Oen. Tula at Glencoe, then In Lady- 
rlth Buller. In each place tbey bad many thrflllag ad- 
Veldt : ware Sim _ 

valuable serrice to the English forces. ' 
picture of tbe War In Sonth Africa. 

OUT WITH GARIBALDI 



little-known history of the straggle tor Italian freedom li . . 
the moat thrilling way. From the time tbe hero, a young lad, aun oi 
an Engllah father and an Italian mother. Joins Garibaldi's band of 
1,000 men In the first descent upon Sicily, which was garrisoned by one 
oftbe large Neapolitan armies, until the end, when all those armiea 
are beaten, and the two Slcllys ore conquered, we follow with the 
keenest Intereet tbe etcitlug adventures of the lad In ecoutlng, In 
battle, and In freeing those In prison lor liberty's sake. 

IN THE IRISH BRIGADE 

B; a. A. Henty. lamo, 11.50. 



cuned tSe deadly haired of a powerful courtier from whom hi 
rescued a young girl who had beeu kidnapped, and hla perils are of ab- 
sorbing intereac Captured In an attempted Jacobite InTaaloo of Scot- 
land, he escaped In a most eitraordiuary manner. As aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Berwick be experleuced thrilling adventures in Flan- 
ders. Tranaferred tolheArmy in Spain, he was nearly asaasalnated. but 
escaped to return, when peace was declared, to bis native land, having 
received pardon and having recovered his estates. The BUifJ Is filled 
with adventure, and the Interest never abates, /■-■ i 

i,o„,,-,-M.,.Gooj^lc 



BOOKS FOB TOimO PEOPLE 

BY Q. A. HENTr. 

"Sonlr Hr. Bsn^ ibonld imdeiMaiid boji' UMm better tliui u; n 
Tlnj."— TA» HoMt. 

WON BY THE SWORD 



orphaned bod of a Scotch officer In tbe French Army. How he at- 
tracted tbe notice ol Mareba] Turenne and of the Priace ol Conde ; 
bow he roee to the rank of Colonel; bow he Snail; bad to leave France. 
pureued b; the deadly b*ti«d of tbe Ddc de Beaolort— all tbese aod 
much more the story telle with tbe most absorbing IntereeL 



NO SURRENDER 



Tbe rerolt ol La Vead^ aKaliut the French Republic at the tlms ol 
tbe Bevolntlon forme tbe Kroundwork of this abeorbloK etory. !>eigh 
BtaniHeld, a young Eofclbh lad, la drawn into the thlckeet oi tbe con- 
flict. Forming a company of boys as ecouts tor the Vend^n Army, 
be greatly aids tbe peawnta. He rescue* his slater rrom the goillotlne, 
ua fln^y, -" .t-im 1 ,_i,„- .1. _. I- 



A ROVING COMMISSION 

Or, Through the Black iDsurrectiou at Havti. With 13 OIus- 
tratiouB by Williah Rainey. ISmo, fLOO. 
ThlslaaDeoIUiemaat brllllantof Hr. Benty'i books. A etory of 
tbe aea, wltb all Ita lite and action. It Is also full of thrilling adveD- 
tureson land. So It holds the keenest folereet until tbe end. The 
scene la a new one to Hr. Henty'a readers, being laid at the time of tbe 
Great Revolt of the Blacka, by wblcb HaytF became independent. 
Tonasalnt I'Overture appears, and an admirable picture Is given of liim 
and of his power. 

AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 

A Story of Napoleon'H Invasion of Egypt. With 8 full-page 

niiutrationa by WuxiAM Raihey, and 8 Plana. 12mo, 

91.50. 

Tbe hero, having saved the life of the son of an Arab chief. Is taken 

into the tribe, has a part In tbebaltle of the Pyramids ud tbe revolt 

at Cairo. He Is an cye-witne«s of the famous naval ttaUie of Aboultir, 

and later it lu tbo hardest ul the defense of Acre. , . C.,OOQ C 



BOOKS rOB TOnsa psoflx 

BYQ.A.HENTY 

" Xr. Hmty !■ tba Uag ot (toir-tdkn foe bo;!."— A)mf Mrf IVviMt. 

UNDER WELLINGTONS COMMAND 



The dMbiog bero of thli botA, Taracce O'Coonor, vta the hero of 
Ur. UaDt;'B [H'eviout book, " Wltb Moore at Coninna," to whicb tbla 
b really » sequel. Hetestlllat Uiehead'of the "Mlnbo" PortufcueM 
i^tmeDt. BeiDfc dettcbed od iDdependent and i^erilla dutj with b[> 
reifment, be renaers iDT&ln&ble terr Ice In gaining Infomiktlon and In 
baraa^g tbe French. His commuid, belog conslantly on the edge of 
the army, Is engaged In frequant eklrmlshes and some most ImporUot 
batU«e. 

BOTH SIDES THE BORDER 

id aiendower. With IE 

H Pbacooe. 12mo, |1.& 
ThUlsabrUltaot story of the sUrHngtlmesor tbe begimilDg of the 
Wars of the Hoses, when the Scotch, under Douglas, and the Weleb, 
under Owen Oleodower, were attacking tbe EDKliab. The hero of tbe 
book tired near the Scotch border, and saw manr a bard fight there. 
Entering the service of Lord Percy, he iraa sent to Wales, where be 
was kii]pil«d, and where he was captured. Being releaied, he retamed 
hone, ud shared In the fal&l battle of Bhrewsbuiy. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S EVE 

A Tale of the Huguenot Ware. By O. A. Henty. With 13 
tull-page Illustrationa bj H. J, Draper, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, »1.50. 



In the Huguenot wars. Naturallj he ddes with the Rvtestanta, dl»- 
tlnguleheshlmMlt In vaiiou* battles, and receives rapid promotion toi 
the leal and daring with wbkh he carries out several secret mlulons. 

REDSKIN AND COW-BOY 

A Tale of the Western Plains. By G. A. Hentt. With 12 

full-pa^ Dlustratjons by Alfkbd Peabsk, Crown 8vo, 

olivine edges, tl.OO. 

Tbe central Interest of this story la found in the many adventurea of 

an English lad, who eeeks employmcDt as a cow-boy on a cattle ranch. 

His eiperleneea during a " round-up " present In picturesque form the 

toilsome, exciting, adieoturous life of a cow-boy; while the peiUsoIa 

liwitler asUlemeot an TlTldly set forth In an Indian raid. , . , 



BOOKS FOR T0US9 PBOPtS 

BX O. A. HENTr 

t 

—sea nn xSSi' 



WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT 

ATftI«of tlieSeveiiTean'War. With 12 fall-page ZUnstn* 
tiona. 12mo, tl-60. 
ThahfliootthUBtoi? whQaitllt •TOBthtBtsred theserrioe of Frad- 
«Tlok the Grekt, and bj & maoeuioii of fottanat* dieDmuuMw and 
parilooa kdventorcs, row to tba nnk o( ooloneL Attaobed to (he ttiff 
of the king, he Tendered duttapdeiied lerTioee in mau battlea, in one 
of irUohbeuT«d ttwldng*! life. Twice saptued and inipMOiMd,tM 



A MARCH ON LONDON 
A Stoiy of Wat Tyler's Eiring. With 8 fnU-page Dliisti*- 
tioiu by W. H. MisaxreoK. 12mo, $1.60. 
The itoiy of Wat IVIer'i Rebellion !■ bnt Uttla known, bnt the b«m 
of tliis itonrpaaHS thnmgli that peiilooi time and takea part in the 
ciTil war in Fundei* whioh folJawed eoon after. Although joong he 1* 
thrown into many eioitiiig and dannrona adveutorea, (hrmigh whiob 
1m fiaaani with great ooolneaa and mnch oiedit. 

■WITH HOORE AT CORXJNNA 

A Stoiy of the PeninanlAr Wu. With 13 foU-page lUarttm- 
tions by Wai. Paoot. 12mo, $1.50. 
Terenae O'Ocninor it U*iDK with Ua widowed father, Captain O'Omumt 
f>f the Havo PaaiUen, with the regiment at the time when the Penln- 
■nlar war b^an. Upon the regtment being oidered to ^lain, Terenoo 
geta appointed aa aid to one of the goienla of a diTiaioa. By bU brav- 

a and great niafnlnen tbronghoat the war, he ia rewarded by a omb- 
don aa oolonel in Um Portngnete arm; and there rendeiM great 



ON THE IRRAWADDY 

A Story of the Tirat BTumeae Ww. With 8 fttU-page Dliu* 

tntUons by W. E. Ovzbbkd. Ctown 8ro, olivine edges, 

•1.60. 

The hero, bavins Ml imde, a trader on the Indian and BormlM ilieia, 

Ipea ont to Mn Um. Soon after, war U deolmred by Bomah agaiaat 

Bnglaiid and he ia dT>wn into it. He hai man; rxponenoea and narrow 

aaoapeain iNktlJee and in aoontliig. With baU-a-doien men hereaom* 

hia ooDtin who had been taken pHaoner, and In the flight tboy are b^ 

dagid in aaeli^ ndned tMiple. 

i!0,i,/cacyCoO<^lc 



BOOKS FOR roimo psoPLa 



BY O. A. HEHTY 

nttlrnaKBilTentiire&Bndllr. Hentr U ft niMtn of tUs nMboi 
aaa."—iihB York Time*. 



AT AGINCOURT 
A Tale of the "Wliite Hoods of PariB. With 12 fnU-pag« 
ninBtntiona \>j VfuaES Paokt. Grown 8vo, olivine 
edgM, S1.50. 



The (toiy begin* in t, erim fendal o&stle in NomukUiUe. The lu 
wer« troDblDiiB, ftsd bdod the king oompelled I'^y Hftrgaref ^- '^'"- 
with her ohildrea to ko to Pftcia u hwCAges. Gnj Ajlmi 



impelled ''■dv H>rgaret de Villero* 



her. Fuii «u tarbalent. Soon the Eoild of tbe batchers, adopting 
white huoda u their nuiform, eeized the citj, >ad besi^ed the hoDM 
where oar hero aad hie ohai^i lired. After deapente fighting, tbe 
white hooda were beaten and our hero and his chargee eaoapM fnm tbe 
oit;, Mid from Fiuiae. 

■WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNTLESS 

A Tale of the Exploits of Lord Gocbrane in South American 
Waters. With 12 full-page UlnBtrations b; W. H. 
Maboefson. Crown 8to, olivine edges, $liiO. 

The hero of this etorj aooompBniea Coohniie u midabipmui, and 
aervea in the war between Chili and Pern. He hat manr excitiDK 
enturea in Inttlea by aea and Und, ia taken prieoner and eondminM 



THE TIGER OF MYSORE 

A Story of the War with Tippoo Saib. "With 12 ftill-pag» 
Illastrotions by W. H. Maboetson, and a Map. Orovn 

8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

Diek Holland, whoae fathrr ia Btipposed to be a captive of Tippoo SaJK 
goea to India to help him to eacape. He Joina the arm; nnder Lord 
Comwallii, and takes part in the campaign ^^nat Tippoo. AfterwAnb 
he aanmea a diagniae, entera Serin gapatam. and at last he diaooTtia hie 
hther in the groat atronghold of ^vandroog. The haiaidoaa rescoe ii 
at length aooompliibed, and the joung fellow'a dangerona minnoo ii 

THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS 

A Story of Napoleon's Betreat from Moeeow. With 8 fall- 
page ninstrationB by W. H. Ovkbknd, and 3 Uspe. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Tbe hero. Julian Wyatt, after eereral adventuree with imngglen, hf 
whom he ia handed over a priaoner to the French, reguna his freedom 
and Joins Napoleon'a armj m the Rnsaian campaign. When the terrible 
relreat begina, Julian Gnda himaelf in the rear gnard at tlie Frenoh annj, 
fighting deaperatelT. tTltimatel} he eaoapea oat of Uie general dinati^ 
and retomi to Bngfaad. 
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«oojm for mnn paopiM 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

" Ben m lUTe Kr. Qtmv Baotr-Ute Boji< Own Antbar.''-^FuMA. 



A KNIGHT OF THE •WHTTE CROSS 

A Tale of the Siege of Bhodes. With 12 fnU-paee Illnstra- 

tiona by BAifH Ps&ocxiK, and ft Flan. Grows Svo, olivina 

edges, Sl-50. 

GervalM Trafaua, the ber« of thii ilor?, )aini the Order of the 

Knigbti of St. John, mud ptooeeds to the stronghold of lUiodea. Sub- 

■Mjuentl; he ie appointed oommuidet of ft wmr-galley, and in hii fint 

Tojage deatrajw * fleet of Hooruh ooruira. During one of hia araieea 

the foanc night \» Mtoolnd on shore, eaptoied after a despento 

■trnggle, and aold into ilaTer? Id lUpoU. He ■nooeedi in eeoaping, and 

ratnma to BliodtB in lame to take pMt in the defenieof that fortrcM. 

VULF THE SAXON 

A Stoij of the Nonnan Ooaqneat. B7 G. A. Sertt. With 
12 ftiU-pege IllnBtiationa b; Ba£fh Fracxkk. OrowD 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.00. 

The hem ij a jonng thane who wine the CtTOi of Eari HaioId and b^ 
somes one at hia retinue. Wlicn Harold beoomea King of Bngland Wnit 
auiata In the Wdsh wars, and takes pitt iMcainat the NorMmen at the 
Battle of Stamford Bridge. When William of Normandy inradei Eng- 
land, Wnlf is with the Kngliih host at Hosting^ and stand* b; lut king 
to the laat in the mighty icrnggle. 

BERIC THE BRITON 

A Story of the Boman lovaaion. By O. A. Hxntt. With 
12 fnll-imge Blnatratioiu by W. pABEUfBon. Gromi Sro, 
oliTioe edges, S1.60, 
[Ue utorr dealt with the ini 

_-rio, who isa boj-ohiaf of a , _„, , 

the insnrreotioD under Boadioea' and attar the defeat of that beroie 
qaren (in A. D. 62) he oontinnea the stmggle in the fen-Danntry. Ulti- 
mately Berio is defeated and carried e^ptfre to Home, where he u tnlned 
in the axaTOian of anna in a aoliool of gladiators. At length he letnma 
to Britain, wbeie lie beoonus ral«t of hia own pea(Je. 

WHEN LONDON BURNED 

A Btoiy of tbo Plaene ukd the Fire. By O. A. Hentx. With 
12 fall-page Illastrationa by J. FtNNEHOBi. Crown Sro^ 
olivine edges, tl.60. 
The ham of thla storr waa the son of a nobleman who bad lost Ua 

attatei during the tionbloDS times of the Common wealth. Doling tfa* 

Great Flagne and Iba Great Fire, Cyril waa prominent among thoaa wh» 

btonght hslp to the panio-attioken mhabitance. 
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9 BOOS3 FOR rouira p»oplb 

BY Q. A. HENTY 

" Aik tor &«iitT. Mill iM UuU Toa g«t Um."— rmvA. 

THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM 

A Tale of the Nile Eipodition. By O. A. Hkstt. With 10 
fnU-pBige ninstratioDs bj John BobOmbbbo and 3. Nash. 
Orovra 8to, olivine odges, S1.60. 
Id tbe rsoord of Tsoent Britiib hiitoiy Uwre is no mora oaptivkting pag* 



OeueT&l Oordon. For, in tba difBonltiei wuioh the expeditioi 
«nd, in tbe perile wliioh it oTerpuwd, mod in ita fin>l tiwio dimppoint- 
menla. an (oiind all tiia aiaitamenta o( lomanoa, aswdlaatua&wunatioii 
whiob beltmge to real erent*. 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 

A Tale of FontenoT and Galloden. B7 O. A Hehti. With 

12 fnll-poge Blnstrations b; Qobook Bbowmx. Orowa 

8to, oliTine edges, SI.60. 

The adrentarsa of the aon of a Scotch offioer ia Frraoh Hrrioe. Tb« 

boy, broogbt up by a aiaagow bulie, ia amat«d foi aidinit a Jaoobita 

a^ent, eecapea, la wreaked on tbe Pranob ooaat, roachea Paria, and aerrai 

with tbe Franob annr at Dettisjien. He killa hia tatber'a foa in a dnal, 

and aaoaping to the ooaat abarea tbe adTantmea ct Prince Cbariia, but 

flnallf ■stclaa bq>pil; in Efootland. 

UNDER DRAKES FLAG 

A Tale of the Spanish Uain. Bj O. A. Hnnr. With 13 

Inil-page Blnstrations by Oobdoh BBomn. Grown 8vo, 

olivine edges, CI. 50. 

A atcry of tbe daja when England and Spain atmgiled for the inpiem- 

aey of tbe sea. The beroaii nil >a ladi with Drake in the Padfio a^ie- 

ditlon. and in hia great voyage of oinnunnaTigation. The hiatonoal 

portion of the itory u abaolnteLy to be ralied apon, bat thli will parhapa 

be leu attracUve than tbe great variety of eioibng adventure throng 

which the yoong heroea paai in the oonra« of tbEdi voyagea. 

WITH WOLFE IN CANADA 

Or, The Winning of a Continent. By G. A Hkhtt. With 12 

fall-page TUustrationB by Qobdon Bbowkb. Orovn 8vo, 

olivine edgas, 91.60. 

He. Hmt; here givea an acoonnt of tlie atroggle between Bri'ain and 

Fiimoa for anpremaay In Uie Nortii American oonttnent. Tbe fall of 

Qoebeo decided that the Anirlo-Saiion raoe shonld predominate In the 

New World ; and that Ehiiliah and American commenM, tbe Bn^iak 

laagnage, and Hngliah liteiMaie, ihonld q>raad right ronnd tbe glob*. 
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BOOKS FOB TOUSa PBOPLS 



BY PKE AND DYKE 

A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 67 Q. A. HSNTT. 

With 10 full-page lUustrations b; Haynard Browk, aad 

4 Maps. Grown 8vo, olivine tsdgea, (LSO. 
Thli BtoTj Incei tba adTentnrei ol an BngliBb bo; Id the hodicbold 
of WillUm tbe SUeot. Edwmrd MsrtiD, ths bod of an EDgllsh enr 
uptain, eaten the Berrlce of the Prince u a TolnnUr, Mid la employed 
bT him In coan; daoKeroaa and reapoDBlble diIisIodb, Id the di>cbar|[e 
oI whicb ha pamea through the great sieges of the time. 

BY ENGLAND^ AID 

Or, The Freeing ot the Netherlands (168S-1604). By G. A. 

Hkntt. with 10 full-pa^ nluHtratioos by Alfrbd 

Pt4BSE, and 4 Uapa. Crown 870, olivine edges, tl.50. 

The BtoiT of two Engltob lads who Ko to Eolland a« pa^es In the service 

of one of '' the flghUnE Verea." After many adventures bj sea and 

land, one of the lada flnds blmeelf on board a Spanish ship at the time 

Of the defeat of Uie AnDada, and escapes, oal; to tall hito the hands ot 

Uw Conalrt. He Is aaccesHful In getting back to Spain, and r^calna 

hta native conntr; after the capture of Cadii. 

IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 

A Stoiy of Adventure in Colorado. Bj Q. A. Hknty, With 

8 full-pafe IlluEtrationa by O. C. HwdleT. Crown 8vo, 

olivine eages, fl-OO. 

The hero, Tom Wade, goes to se^k his ODcle In Colorado, who fs a 

bnnter aod gold-digger, and he Is discovered, after man; dangere, oat 

on the plalos with Bome comradea. Qoing Inqaeetof agold mine, the 

UttUe Dand la epied by iDdlana, ehaied acrosa the Bad lAikda, and 

overwhelmed by a anovstorm In the monntalna. 

BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST 

Or, With Cortez in Menico. By O. A. Hkntt. With 10 full- 
page niustrations by W. S. Staobv, and 2 Haps. Crown 
8V0, olivine edges, fl.SO. 
^th the Ckoqnect of Mexico aa the groundwork of hla atorr, Hr. 
Hentyhaa Interwoven the adventnret of an English youth. He is 
beset by many perils among the natlvea, but bv a mae be obtains the 
protection of the Spaniards, and alter the fall of Heiieo be succeeds Id 
regalbing hl« native shore, with a fortnne and a cbamlng Altec bride. 

THROUGH THE SKH WAR 

A Tale ol the Conquest of the Punjaub. By G. A. Hkttt. 

With 12 full-page Illustrations by Hal Husst, and a 

Map. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 
Percy Otovea, a spirited English lad. Joins hla uncle in the Ponjaob, 
where the natlvea are In a state of revolt. Percy Joins the Brltlah 
foTceasa volUDteer, and takea a dlitlngulsbed share In thefamooa 
battle* ot the Pnnjanb. 
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BOOKS ros TOifirs psopls. 



"NollTlDg writer of boolu fo 
Hantr."— rafotM/^la F-ntt. 

TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG 

A Tale of the American War of Independeace. By Q. A. 

Hknty. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Uordom 

Browne. CrowD 8ro, olivine edg^es, 91.SO. 

A ii^phlc and v^XHtius itorj at the Ametifui RevolnUon, wblcb 

PiUdU the Bceoea wlUi fotai. power, and does full Justice to the pluck 

Bud deUrmlnaUou of the Boloiera during the onfortunale atniKgla. 

THE UON OF ST. MARK 

A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century, By O. A. 
Ubnty. With 10 full-page Illustrations by Gordom 
Browne. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, |1.50. 
A ator; of Venice at a period wben ber atreng[tb and splendor were 

put to tbe aeTerest teata. The hero displays a line seDse and manliDeas 

which carry him safel; tbrough an atmoapbere of Intrigue, crime, and 

bloodshed. 

THE UON OF THE NORTH 

A Tale of Qustavua Adolphus and the Wars of Religion. 
By G. A. Henty, with 13 full-page illustrations by 
John Schonbrro. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, (1 .50. 

of the Brat pa .. .__ 
ce, which baa extended 
to the present dav, as It eatabllslted religious freedom In Gertoan;. 
The annj o( the cblTalrous King of Sweden was largely composed of 
BcotcbmeD, and among these was tbe bero of the story. 

IN GREEK WATERS 
A Story of the Grecian War of Independence (1^1-1827). By 
G. A. Hkntt. With 12 full-page IllustraUona by W. a 
Stacsv, and a Map. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, (1.60. 
Deals wltb the revolt of the Greekn In 1821 sKalnst Turkish op- 
pression. Mr. Beverldge and his son Horace flt out a privateer, load 



WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA 

A Story of the American Civil War. By G. A. Hentt. With 

10 tull-iHige Illustrations by Gordon Browne, and 6 

Maps. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, (1.50. 

Tbe story of a young TlrglnU planter, who serves under l>ae and 

Jackson tbrouRh tbe most ezctllDg eventa of the stnigsle. He has 

many hairbreadth escapes, Is several Umes wounded and twice taken 

prisoner ; hut his courage and readlneH bring him safely through all 



dlfBcnltles. 



oni/cabyCoO^^Ic 



BOOKS rOR Tomra psoplm 
BY Q. A. HENTY 



WITH OJVE IN INDIA 

Ot, The Beginnings of an Empire. By G. A. Hsktt. With 
12 fnll-page Illostrations b j Gobdon Bbowhb, and » Map. 
Grown 8to, olivine edges, 91.60. 
^i* psriod between the luidlng of OliTe in IndU Uld the doae of hli 

career w>a erentfnl in tbe eitrtme. At Ita oommenc "" "--'--'- 

were tnilai* exutiog on ■ofl'emuM of the n>UTe prini 
*" . . •■■ larlotSoi 



were ouutert of Bengal vxd of the greater p&rt of Sonthem lodik. The 

— .1 — L i^^ii Afoll utoonnt of tbeeTenta of (bat (tlrring time, while 

with hie narrative a shrilling tale of daring and adnmtiir& 

THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN 

A Stoi7 o( the Timea of Hannibal. Br G. A. HHim'. With 

12 fall-page Iltnstrations bj O. J. wuxv^jnm, B.L Orown 

8to, olivine edges, Sl-60. 

fniei« ie no bettm fleld for imaaaoe- writen in tba whole of hleto^ than 

the momeDtoos atniggle between tbe Romaiu uid Cartbeginlane for the 

enidreot the world. Hr. Hmxtj hu had the falladvanta^of miiahiin- 

exhanated piotnreaqne and impresBive material, ami bae thae been enabled 

te form a etrihiiig hirtoiio haok^nnd to u exoiting a dorr ot adTentm* 

aa the keenert appetite oonld wuh. 

FOR THE TEMPLE 

A Tale ot the Fall of Jeraaalem. B; G. A. Hbkty. With 10 
fnll-page IllnetratiotiB by S. J. BoiiOkoh, uid a colored 
liap. Grown 8to, olivine edgee, SI. 60. 
lb. Hanty here weavea into the reoord of Jowphna an admirable and 
attraotiToetory. ThetroablaaintbediatriatotTiMriaa, themarohottb* 
legiona, the aieoea of Jotapata, of OamaU, and of Jemi'' 
impieadve letniig to the bni* of the lad who btoomea 



he aieoea of Jotapata, of OaniaU, and of Jemaalem, term Iha 

— r * ■etting to the bnM of the lad who btoomea the leader of a 

gnerrilla band of patrlota, fl^bte braTel; for the Temple, and after abrial 
term of alars; at Alexandria, letnnia to bla GaliloBB bomo. 



THROUGH THE FRAY 

A Story of the Lnddite Biota. Bj O. A. HmnT. With 12 
full-page lUnstnttions by H. M. Paobt. Crown 8vo, 
oliTine edges, SI. 50. 



J — ..orMng-elMBi to duperation. and ~^_ 

to band tbeiDMlTee in that wide-iprnd orgaaizatiou known w the Loddite 
Sooietr. There !■ an abandanoe of adTSntnre in the tale, bnt ita ohiet 
Intoreal lie* In the ohannter of the hero, and the manner in which ha 
lBpatonlrlalfoThiaIife,batatlaatoomaaTiotarioni " through the b*)'." 

Doni/catiyCoOt^Ic 



sooKS FOR Toeifa pboplk 

BY Q. A, HENTr 

Tba InlgtitMt ot lU tbe UiKik wiUm* irbOM MDm 1i 



CAPTAIN BAYIEY^ HEIR 

A TbIa ot the Oold Fields of Oalifonia. By O. A. Hsitx. 
With 12 full-page UloBtretioDa bj H. M, PAOEr. Grown 
8to, oliTiae edges, S1.60. 

A fnok, DunlT lad and hia oDniin an rinJsin the bainfaip of a ooniider- 
able proMrtf. Tba formar (alia inlo a trap laid by the liitar, and whila 
nndaTaialasMaimUoBot theft foolishly leaToa BneUnd foiAuMiiaa. 
He worka hia pauage befoTS tha maatijoini a amail band of bnntara. 
oioHca a Inot of ooimlry inferted with Iniiiaiii to the Oalif omian gold 
digging!, and ia auooeiafiil both aa digger and tntdar. 

IN FREEDORFS CAUSE 

A StotT of Wallace and Brace. Bj Q. A. Bxm. With 12 
fall-page Illaatntioua \>j OoBDcm Bbowbx. Grown 8to, 
olivine edgea, S1.60. 

Relatea the attrrinc tale of the SootUah Wai of Independenae. The 
hero of the tale fought nndei both Wallaoe and Bmse, and while the 
atrioteat hiatoiioal uoDiaoji baa been nuuntaliied with mpeot to pnblie 
ertmta, the work ia full at " haiibTeadth'aeapa*" and wild adrcDliiie. 

A JACOBITE EXILE 

Being tbe Adventnrea of a Yonng EDglishmBQ in the Service 
of Charles XIL of Sweden. Br G. A. Hentz. With 8 
fnll-pa^ Illnstrations b; Pagi> Babdt, and a Uap. Orovn 

8vo, olivine edges, 81.60. 

B&i HannadnksCaratain, a Jumbite, lathe notiia of aoonapiraoTj and 
heii denonneed as a plotter againatthe lite of King William. Ha flieato 
Sweifen, aooompanied hj hia son Charlie. Thii Tonth joina the foreipi 
legion Doder Ohailea XII., and takea a diitinniiahed part in aevenl 
tunooB oampaigna againat tbe Bnidana and Polea. 

CONDEMNED AS A NIHIUST 

A Story of EBcape from Siberia. By O. A, Hrorr. With 8 
fnU-page Illnstrationa. Cro<ffn 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero of tbia atorr la an English boy reaident in St. Petenbnn;. 
Tbnjngb two atndent frienda he beooma* innooentlj involved in varioua 
pollttrol plots, resnltlng in hiiaeiiarebTtheRnaaianpoUoe and his exile 



pollttosl plots, resnltlng in hiiaeiiarebTtheRnaaianpoUoe and his exile 
to Siberia. He nltitnatolj escapes, and, after manr exciting adventnics, 
he ceaohea Norway, and thenoe home, after » parilooB tontney wUoh laata 

oni/cabyCoO^^Ic 



royeara. 



BOOTS FOB TOtrjUe PSOPLB 

BY O. A. HENTT 

" Hr. Bcnlj U one of ooi mnt mooetttnl wrlten of UMoilotl ta 



IN THE REIGN OF TERROR 

The Adventnrea of a WestminBter Bot. 

With 8 full-page lUnfllrationa by J. E 

Sto, olivine edges, Sl-60. 
Hairy Suidwith, > Weatminitm ba;r, bcoomea a landcDt at Ui« ohatcan 
of a FnDOh marqaia, and after Tarioni adTentniM aooompanjaa tha 
lunily toPailtat UMOTJaUof tbfllUTolatiotL Imjaiaoiimeiit and death 
ndoM tbeil number, and the hero finds hinueU Ixiiet 1^ p^la with tb« 
three 30100% daoghtrat of the booM in hii ohaige. After haii-breadth 
en^>M tbej mon HaatA*. There the giili an Modemned to d««tb in 
the ooBiuhipa, bnt ace aand by the unfailing eonnwe of their boj- 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND 

A Tale of Cre«7 and Poitiew. By O. A. Hknty, With 8 fnll- 
page nioatnttioDB by Oobdoh Bbowmx, Grown 8vo, $1.60. 
Ho portfan of Wnjr'**'' hiatory la more orowded with neat erenti than 
Ihattn tlwTdfnaf SdwBid IIL CieBsvandPoiticn; thedeitiiiotionot 
the apaoiab fleet ; the pbgne of tb« Blaok Dtath: the Jacquerie neing- 
theeearetreatedbrtheaauiorin "St. GeorgefoT England." Thaberoof 
the ilorj, althongn of good family, b^[iDa life aa a London apprentiM, 
bat tiUft oonntloH aorenturee and perili tieoomee by vatcc and good 
ecodiMt the eqoire, and at last the tnutod friend of the Bbuik Pibioe. 

A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES 
Or, Through the Bombardment of Alexandria. By G. A, 
Hditx. With 6 fnU-page lUnBtrations by W. H. Om- 
KND. Grovn 8vo, SI .25, 



A. eoaat fiahing lad, by an act of beroinn, H 

*'- ■ en appTBDtloa on board 



the intrant o< a di]p- 
tme of bi« dtiM. In 



, ^plaoea him ai an appTBiitloa on board mie of bi« dtiM. _ 

oompany witti two at hii tsUow-appnntioe* he ia left behind, at Ales- 
endna, in the handa of the reroltod BSgyptian troon, and ii preaent 
thraogh the bombardment ud the eoeiiw o( not and blood-ahed wbieh 
aMMmpaniedit. 

HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND 

A Tale of the Siege of Oibraltar. By O. A. Hsttn. With 
Sfnll-pegenioBtnitionabyGoaixniBBOWin. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges, $1,50. 
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aooxs roR romta pmoplb 
BY Q. A. HENTY 



FOR NAME AND FAME 

Or, Throngh Afghan Passes. By G. A. Hknty. With 8 Ml- 
p»ge IIlnstAtiona hj Gobdon Bsowm. Otown 8to, 
olinne edges, il.M. 

An intomting ■tor; of the last w&r in Afghmniitui. The hero, ftftar 
being wreaked uid goiog through manf ituring adTeDtnre* UDOug the 
If aUyi, finda bii waf to CaloutU kod ealiata id » ngiment proaeeding to 
Jirin the aimj at the Afghan puoei. He aooompukiea the forae noder 
QenenI Roberta to the Peiwar Kotal, ia wonnded, taken piiaonei. oaniad 
to Cabul, vbenoa he ii timnafernd to Oandahar, and Ukee iiait in th* 
final defeat of the aimr o( Ayonb Klian. 

ORANGE AND GREEN 

A Tale of the Boyae And Limeriok. Bj G. A. Hkntt. With 
8 full-page lUnstistions b; Gobdon Bbowmb. Oiowii 
6to, oliTiae edges, $1,60. 
The record of two t;pioa] familio* — the Davenanta, who, having oom* 
OTor with Strongbow, lud allied thenuelTes in feelingto the original in- 
taabibuiti ; and the Wbitef oota, who had beeD pUomf bj Cromwell otbt 
certain domajna of the Davenanta. In tbe children tbe apirit of Oonten- 
tion tuu given pbuM to friendabip, and thoagh the} take oppoatte lidea - 
in tbe atni^le between JaoiM and Williua, their good-wil] and matonl 
aatrioe are neaer interrnpted, and in the end the Darauant* oome b^i- 
plj to their own again. 

MAORI AND SETTLER 

A Stoi7 of the New Zealand War. Bj G. A. Henit. With 
8 fall-page niastrations bj Ai^fbbd PxABsa Grown 6ro, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

Tile Renahawa emigrate to New Zealand during tbe peHod of the war 
with the nativea. Wilfrid, a strong, aelf-reliaut, coarageoni lad, ii the 
nuinatay of the bonaehold. He has for hia friend Mr. AUwrtoo, a botan- 
ist and naturalist of bercalean etiength and unfailing nerve and bnmor. 
In the adventores among the Haorii, there aie many breathleaa momenta 
in whioh the oddi Hem hopeleiwt; againat the pwtv, bnt they ■naseed in 
•atabtiahing thenuelvei liaiipily in one of tbe pleaaant Sew Zealand 

A FINAL RECKONE^G 

A Tale of Bnah Life in Australia. ByG. A. HmTY. With 
8 full-page XUoBtrations b; W. B. Woi>lbh. Grown Svo, 
oliTiue edges, S1.60. 

The hero, a yonng Engliih lad, after rather a itormy boyhood, emi- 
gratea to Anitralia and gut* employment ai an offioer in the moonted 
poUoe. A (ew vean of aotive.work on the frontier, when he haa many a 
bniah with both na^vea and baah-Tangera. gain him promotioD to a eaiw 
bunojr, and he eventoally icttlea down to the peagefiu life of a i 



•TfflTgJ. 



Booxa roR TOtme fmoflm is 

BY Q. A. HENTT 

"Mr. Ben^r^iNxitaaniniooiiieTliltmaliitbeboiMdrDte."— I>a<iv iukm. 

THE BE^VEST OF THE BRAVE 

Or, With Feterborongh in Spun. Br Q. A. Hertz. "With 

8 fnll-page BlnatntioiiB bj H. M. Paqei. Crovn 8to, 

olivine edges, S1.60. 

Thera ub few gient loftden whoM Uto mA Botloiu bare i> aomplafaily 

fkllca into oblinonaa thoaa of tha Bui of Pctetborooah. Thia islu^j 

dne to Um faot Uiftt thsj wen OTerabkdowed bj tbe gToir uid niooeuee 

Dt Ihrlbaroagb. Bi< oucer ■■ Gsnenl eMeniied otci UtUe more thu 

k year, and jet, in that time, he ahoved a gsniDi for warfare which hai 

nerer bfloii ■upmeit 

THE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN 

Or, The Vkjb of King Alfred, ^j O. A. Hsnr. With 8 foil- 
page lUastrotione bj G. J. STAMiLiiiD, B.L Chiwd 8to, 
olivine edges, $1.60. 
Id thia tUaj the aatbor gives an aooomit of tbe fionia atmf^ 
betwen Baion and Dane for tafrtHDmaj in Bngland, and praaent* a nvld 
piotnie of tha Duaei; and rain to whiob the ooiinti7 was ledooed \tj the 
rmvafea of the aea-wolvaa. The hero, a yoang Saxon thane, taksa part in 
all the battle* fonght bv King Alfred. He is driven from hii home, takes 
to tba aea, and nniata (ha Danea on tbeir own element, and being panned 
by them np the Seine, ia pment at tbe long and deapecate (lege in Faiia. 

FACING DEATH 

Or, The Hero of the Vangh&n Fit. A Tale of the Goal Hiues. 
By O. A. Hkntt. With 8 fnll-page UlTwtatione 1^ 
OosDON Bbownb. Crown 6vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 



lite, and who ia prapared to faoe toil and ridioola and hardship to oatry 
oat Ma detarmlnation, ia aore to anoooed. The han of the aton ia a 
tfpieal Britlah bov, dogged, eameat, generoos, and tlwngh "ahamenoad" 
to » degree, ia nadj to taoe death in tli* disobaig* of dn^. 

BV SHEER PLUCK 

A Tale of the Ashanti War. Bj O. A. Hbntt. With 8 fnll- 
p^ HlDBtntions by Oobdom Bbowmx. Oroim five, 
olivine edges, $1.60. 

The mUkb haa woven. In a tale of thrUliiig intererti, all tbe detaila of 
the Aahanti oampaign, of wbioh he waa himaelf a witneaa. Hia hen, 
aftai mauf axeitmg adveiitnna in the interioi. U detained a priaoDer bv 

11.- 1J__ .__! ..J .V L_.^ qJ y,j ^^^ ,._^ J 

in theii maioh tc 



900XS FOB TOUim PBOfLB 

BY Q. A. HENTY 



THE CAT OF BUBASTES 

A Story of Ancient Egypt By G. A. Htoty. With 8 fnJl- 
page niofitiatioiiB. Crovn 8to, oUvise edges, 9L60. 

A Aozj whioh will siTa joong laadsn an munipMwd ludght into tlM 
ooatomi of the BgjpUui poople. Atnob*, m piinoe cf th* Baba naliMi, ta 
cvried with hii obkiioteer Jathio into ^reiy. Tbtf tMMAM InmatM of 
tha hoiue of Amsni, tb« Bgyptiao hidt-piieat, and are bapny in Us 
•erTioe until the prieii'i loa aooidenlall^killa the Mored oat of Babaatet. 
la ao oatbnnt of popniar fnrj Amima u killed, and it reata wiUi Jothro 
and Amoba to aeoore the eioape of tlie higb-plieM'a aon and danffator. 

ONE OF THE 28™ 

A Tale of Wntetloo. "Bj Q. A. Hektt. With 8 foU-paga H- 
Inatrationa by W. U, Otkbkns, and 2 Mape. Orown 6to^ 
olivine edges, $1.60. 

The hero of thia ■tai]', Ralph Conway, baa many vaiied and «i^fcF"g 
adTeatnrea. Ha mten the ann;, and after aome Tough aerrioa in Ira- 
taud takei part in the Waterloo oampaign, frnm whioh be Mtnnu with 
tiie loan of an arm, bnt with a anbatantial fntone. 



STURDY AND STRONG 

, Hot Oeotve Andrews made hie Way. By O. A. H 
With 1 full-page niustratioos. Crown Sto, fl.OO. 



The htatory of a hem of everjdaj life, whoae lore of truth, olothiiic 
of DuidettT, and irmate plnok, ourj him, natnislly, from porertr to wi- 
Boenoa. George Andrews i> an exunplje of ohanoter with nouing to 
eavil at, and itende aa a good inatanoe <a ohiTmlry in domestiii Ufa. 

TALES OF DABUNG AND DANGER 



Oontainiog five rtoriea, Taried in aoen* and oharaoler, bat all at ad- 
Tentnrona intareat and telling of yontbfnl heroiam ondcc dangaroaa and 
trying oirennutanoea on laod and to ac«. 



YARNS ON THE BEACH 

Hkhtt. With 2 fnll-page lUiiBtistian 
oenta. 

Thta book ahooU find ipacdat faTor amoog boya. The yana are «■ 
tV «U mOm^ Md an adaOnblr aalonlatedfto Iwter * aMBlr «l)idk 
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aooKB wos roxme peopls it 

DROLL DOINGS 

> hj the 

K new, oriffinal, and tmj amiuliig book of uilmil picture* In colot. 
BY CARTON MOORE PARK 

A BOOK OF BIRDS 

ofiuelj Illustrated with fuU-p^m plates, vignettes, cover 
design, &c, &C. Demj 4to (18 inches hy 10 inches). (2.00 



AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS 

With 96 full-pago PlateB, ft laive number of vignettes, and 
cover deaiffn by Carton Moobe Pabk. Demy 4to (18 
inches by 10 incnes), 93.00. 
A atrlklniriy BrUstle ftlpbabet book. Hr. Fuk'i dnwlnKs sra marked 
by eitnH)rdlnsi7 boldneu mai vigor o( treatmebt ; but tbe* display in 
udltlou a rare appreciation of the inbtler characteristics of tbe animal 
worid. Of these IndlTidual tratts Mr. Park baa an IntnltlTe percep- 
tion, and his plctoree may almost be tatd to lire upon the page. 



BRIGHT AND ORIGINAL FAIRY TALES 

THE PRINCESS OF HEARTS 

BydHBiU. E. Bbaihe. With 70 illuatr&tions by Auce B. 
VooDWAXD, and Frontispiece in Colors. Square 8vo, 
gilt edges, 9a.0a 

GO TELL THE KING THE SKY IS FALLING 



THE LITTLE BROWNS 

By Mabu, E. Wolton. With 90 Illustrationa by H. M. 

Brock, and a Colored Frontispiece. Squftrs Bvo, gilt 

edges, |S.0O. 

' The little Browna are a delightlol set of yonngBtera, mora than 

usually iadlYldual and celt-rellsnt. During their parente' absence they 

eiteod bospitallty to s stranger, under the belief that he Is their Qncle 

from Auitralla. liie sappOMd uncle ts really a burglar, and by their 

courage and childish rei>oarce they ontwlt hlio. Tm IMU Bntont is 

the vork of a true child-lover. 



oni/cabyCoO^^Ic 



U BOOSB FOR rOUSu FEOPI.B 

BY PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH 

LORDS OF THE WORLD 

A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. By Professor 
A. J. Ghdboh. With 12 full-page lUnstiationa by Balph 
Feaoogk. Crown 8to, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The loene of thii Amy oentrei in the dntmation of Cftrthage by the 
Hamuli. Tbc fouDg bcro ii oantnred by the Bomans, bnt veuiDR tha 
dtsM of his twin nater, eaoapea death. Entering the way of Caitliage 
be ii in the thick of the long oonflict and puMi thiDni(h many thrilling 
adTBUtnrea. He is preaant at tbe final soene, and Chat awfal oatactrophe 
U most vividlT told. Tbs itor; in fnll of Tslnable hiitorioal detaili and 
the intenai Devu flags. 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

Or, The Advenhitea of a Koman Boy. By Professor A. 3, 
Chubch. With 12 fnll-poge Ulnstrations by Asbibm 
Masib. Orovn 8vo, olivine edges, S1-&0. 

Th* hero U a yotmf Rdtdid who hu ■ very oheqnered dareer, being 
DOW a captive in tbe bandi of Spartacna, again an officer on board a 
vesiel detailrd for the auppreaaion of the plrato, and anon a oaptivQ 
onoe more, on a pirate ship. 

BYS. BARINQ-QOULD 



GRETTIR THE OUTLAW 

A Stoiy of Iceland. By S. BABOa-OooLS. With 10 hill- 
page lUastrations by Id. Zbko DiEtfEB, and a OoloreiJ 
Map. Crown 8vo, ohvine edges, $1.60. 

Ko boy will be able to trithatand the magio of iDoh aomei aa tbe flsbt 
of Orettir with twelve beaisetka, and tbe wrestle with Earr tbe Old in 
the ohambei of the dead. 



BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE 



HIGHVAYS AND HIGH SEAS 

Qyiil Harley's Adventures on Both. By F. Fkamspobt 
MooBB. With 8 full-page Illustrations by At^fbsdPkabsk 
Crown Svo, olivine edges, SI.60. 

1!be atory belongs to a period when higbwaya meant poat-ohaiiKa. 
■waobea, and highwaymen, and when high seas meant priTateers and 
emngglera. 

UNDER HATCHES 

Or, Ned Woodtborpe's Adventures. By F. FRAKKFoirr Moose. 
With 8 fnll-p^^ Illustrations by A. Fobbstieb. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

In reaming another lad from drowning, Ned Woodthorpe la taken on 
board aconviot xhip. After a neriea of eioiting events the oooviotaaod 
orew obtain tbe mastery. Ultimately the ship ia reoapt-ued and VtA 
and fail fiietids escape from their tianbl«B. 

i,0iii--.-Mi^yCoO^^Ic 



390KS FOR rOtmO PEOPLE K 

CAPT. r. S. BRERETOH 
WITH RIFLE AND BAYONET 

A Story ol the Boer War. With 8 Illustratjons by Wau 
Paobt. Crown 8vo, olivine edges. %\M. 

Jick U>merlen, tbe hero of With SIJU and Bawmel, Is an EDellBb 
boy who cbanFEB to be ependfng % T&catEon at the home of a acnool 
friend In the Trannvaa. just before Ihfi outbreak of the Boer war. Jack 
is tbe flret Ultlander tc flod actual evidences that the Boers are import- 
ing arms and ammuailioo in large quantftice, but tbe Boers soon learn 
ibat be has discovered their secret and from that time his life la 1q 
constant daneer. Tbe account of bis adventures and escapes during 
this time and throogbont the war makes one of the beat wartaieaof 
man; years. 

The slory gives also tbe most Interesllng details of Transvaal his- 
tory, who tbe Boers were, bow they came to setlle the Transvaal, and 
tbe Qovemment and cusIoidb that have ariiten ainoiig them. 

IN THE Km&S SERVICE 

A Tale of Cromwell's Invaiiion of Ireland. With eight page 
IlluBtrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, olivine 
edges. 11. GO. 
Dick Granville Is tbe son of a Royalist who is drives from b[s borne 
Id Cheshire and lakes refuge at Caetle Driscoe, in Ireland. When tbe 
Farliamentary army croeaeE (o Ireland vouiig Dick GraiiTllle and bis 
cousin Join a body of Royalist horse. They take part In tbe defense of 
Drogheda, only escaping from the slaughter there by a miracle, and 
afterwards go through a series o( tbrlUlug sdveiitures and narrow es- 
capes in which Dick (tlsplajg eitraordinary skill and resource. 

WITH SHIELD AND ASSEGAI 

A Tale of tbe Zulu War. With 6 Ulustrations by Stanlet 
L. Wood. Crown 8to, %l.as. 
Donald Stewart, tbe son of an English missionary In Zululand, when 
at school In England, la wronetally accused of theft. He runs away, 
eulista Id tbe British army, and Is sent to Africa. There he learns that 
hU sister and a friend are In the hands of Cetewayo. Dlazuised as a 
Zulu, be rescues the two girls ; and after the attack upon Ulundl, be 
bears from a dying officer a confession of the theft of which he was ac- 

FIGHTING THE MATABELE 

LMKRS. With 6 niustrations by STAM.ET 

li.as. 
A STOUT ENGLISH BOWMAN 

' of Chivalry in the Days of Hei 
[CKKRIHO. With e illustrations. F 

IN PRESS^ANG DAYS 
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BootM FOX rousa pmopta 



Br ROBERT LEIQHTON 
"■r. UfUon'ipUM li In the Iroat nut <if wittara of bori' bootL" 



THE GOLDEN GALLEON 

nioetnted, otown Sto, olivine edges, $1.60. 



OLAF THE GLORIOUS 

Bj BoBEKF LziaRTOK. With 8 faU-p«ge TUiutntionB bj 
BAifH PxAOOGK. drown 8vo, olivine edgea, $1.50. 

TbU itoiTof Ol&f, King ol Norway, opeDtiritb his htAng fannd Udai 
u s bond-iUie in BathoDU, ftnd follow* bim through hii lomuitia ;ontE 
in Rdiiu. Then oome bia kd'entam u ft VilcLDK. his nidi npan the 
ooMta at 3aotUud tod Btiglmnd, aod bii oonrernim to CbrisUuitj. Ha 
ntaini to Koiway u king, kod oonverti bis paople to the Chnitiaa 

WRECK OF ''THE GOLDEN FLEECE" 

The Story of a North Sea Fisber-boj. By Kobkbt LaaHTOH. 
With 8 fall-page IlliiBttations by Frank BauiawzH. 
Orovn Bvo, ohvine edgea, SI. 50, 



u and daogen wbiob he biBved an aet forth with mtenw powei. 

THE THIRSTY SWORD 

A Story of the Notse Invasion of Scotland (1262-63). By 

BoBXBT LmoHTOH. With 8 tall-page Illnatrationa by 

AifBXD Fbabsb, and a Map. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, 

«1.50. 

TUi atolj tells how Roderio HMAipin, the aoi-rover, came to tha Iila 

of Bnta ; bow ba ilew hia brothac in Rotheaay Oaitle ; how the aarl'a 

aldaat aon wm Ukewiae alaln; how Tooiig Kemio now baoama kins of 

m .. ._ 1 J ._... jjj^ iUyarofhim brothn and fatEMT ; 

L when Kenrio and the mnrderoni 
d their fend inane bat great fight, 

THE PILOTS OF POMONA 

A BloiT of the Orlcney Islands. By Bobxbt LmoHiOH. With 
6 laU-page Illnstratiomi bv John LxiaHroM, and a Map. 
Orown Svo, olivine edges, SI. 60. 



Halaro Briaon, tiie hero, ha^pena upon many axuitinff adventoi 
nard; experionoet, tbroDgh which ha oarriaa himaalf wiUi antet oi 
"" -■■ ■ '-" itation of life in tbaaa far luuthani li 



I story givea a virid pmentation of life in tbaaa iia 



iu> qntet i 
nonhaiB 






Bocura na rovara pboplb *" 

BY KIRK MUNROE 

MIDSHIPMAN STUART 

Or, the last Cniise of the Essex. A. Tale of the War d 
ISO. Illustrated. L8mo, tUSS 

IN PIRATE WATERS 

A. Tale of the Amerioan Nary. Illuatrated b^ T. W. 
TaBEK. ISmo, tl.26. 
The bero of the ttorv beooniM a midahlpman in the nsTy jut mt 
the Ulna of the war with Tripoli. Hla own wild edranturea among 
the Turks and his lore roDUUtM are thorooghlj InterwoTsn with Um 
atlrrtng history of that time. 

THE "WHITE CONQUERORS" SERIES 
WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE 

Or, F^KhtJQg for the Lone Star Fla?. A Tale of Texas. . 

■With 8 fuU-ptwe Illuslratioiis oy Viotob PArard. 

Crown Sto, Ii.^. 
The ftory la of tiw Texu rerolntton In ISffi, when Amerioan Texan* 
under Bam Honiton, Bowie, Crockett and iS^Tie, fought tor relief 
from the intolerable trnaimj of the Hezlan Santa Afia. Th« hero, 
Rex Hardin, KmofaTexaDraachmaiiandEntiduBteof an American 
military scihool, takea a prominent part in the heroio Hjrfii— of the 
Atainn, and the Baal trlomph at S»n Jacinto. 

' THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE 

A Tale of the Seminole War. Bv Eire Udnroz. With 8 
full-page lUustrations by V. PfiRAHD. Crown 8vo,tl. 85. 
Coaooochee, the hero of the etory, is the eon of Philip the oUeftaln 
of tlM Bemlnolee. He grows up to lead hit triba In the long struggle 
which resulted In the Indians being driven from the north of norida 
down to the distant southem wUdernesa, 

AT WAR WITH PONTIAC 

Or, The Totem of the Bear. A Tale of Redcoat and Red- 
akin. By ZiRK UuHROB. With 8 fuU-paee Illustra- 
tions by J, FiNitKMORE. Crown 8to, $1.20. 
A story when the ihorea of Lake Brie were held by hostile Indiana 

""e hero, Donald Hesf ' ■- -•■---•-—••"-'- -.-- ^-- 

ai captared br the , 
— — nets wound 

THE WHITE CONQUERORS 

A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By EiRS UUMROB. With 8 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8to, $1.26. 
This story deals with the Conquest of Mexico by Cortea and bli 
8{Hiaiard8, the "White Couquerors," who, after many deeds of ralor, 
pushed their way into the great Axteo kingdom and eatabilsbed ttieir 
power In the wmdrouadty where Monteauma reigned in splendor. i 



sa Boosa ron tovsh pboplh 

BY DR. QOROON STABLES 

COURAGE TRUE HEART 

& Brilliant New Storj of Danger and Daring on the Sea. B^ 
QoRDOH StuiiBB, Td.D., CM. lUnatnted, orown Svo. 
91.25. 

A NAVAL CADET 

A Ston of Adventare by Sea. Bj Oobdon Stables, M.D^ 

aM. Dlostrated, crown Svo, S1.25. 

FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY 

A StoT7 of Battle hj Land and Sea. Bj (torson StabiiKI, 
M.D., CM. With 8 full-page UlustTations b; Sidnbi 
PiGET. 12mo, 81.50. 

TbB itoTj of an Eugttah boT who mns from home and joint the BonUi- 
cm umj in tfae lkt« CiTit War. Hii ohnm ent«n tbe nan, and tbdt 
Ttrioua adfentiirei are aet fotth with great vigra and iutercat. 

TO GREENLAND AND THE POLE 

A Stoij of Adventure in the Arctio Regions. By Qobson 
Stables, M.D., CM. With 8 full-page lUnstrations by 
O. 0. HiNDLET, and a Map. Orown 8to, olivine e^iea, 
tl.50. 



■I Greenland, and a anoooufnl 

WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS 

Bj GoBDOS Stables, M.D., CM. With 8 fall-page Illnstn- 
tionsbj AiiFbedPeabsb. Grown 8to, olivme edges, S1.50. 

The hero of thia atoij la Oolnmbas hiniBelf. Hii oareer Is traced boa 
bojbood onvud throDgh the many hazardous entcrptiaes in wbioh be 
*u at Tarioaa times engaged. The narrative deals chieflj, however, 
le great naval Toatnie whioh icaulled in the diioovery of ths 



rrWKT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

A Tale of Self-reliance. By Ooeoor StabiiN, M.D., O.VL 
With 8 full-page Illnstratioos by W. pABKiHaoN. Crown 
Svo, olivine edges, $1.60. 
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aoors FOJt rotnfa psopls *3 

BY HA RRY COLLIH QWOOD 

THE LOG OF A PRIVATEE31SMAN 

Bj Hasbi CouiXHOwooD. With 12 (ull-page lUnatnliions bf 
W. B&iHBT, B.I. Crown 8vo, oliTiae edges, 81.60. 
Id tbe wu betvAcii Nspoleon ud the Britiih, many piiTftteera ■vim 
■ent one from Bngltuid to *eixc kud dntioy the Fisnitb merohmnt tdusIi. 



He Ueorse Bowen went u Mcond oute. Loaf diituiM 
|]|;liti at olOM qiuiterii, fierce boarding attaclUf oftptnj * 

txtptDie, dightftnd pnnTiit, rtonn >nd meek. flre»t*ea ind dkji 
it food or iratei in > imall bout on tha ooeui, are somB of tu* 



it and pnnnit, rtonn >nd meek. flre»t*ea md dkji witb- 

_ . _ .ttir in » iroall bo»t on tha ooewi, "~" -» .^ 

thrilling axperienoei our hero puied Uttoagb. 

THE LOG OF "THE FLYING FISH" 

A Stoiy of Aerial and Submarine Peril and Adventore. By 
Huqtz CJoiiisawooD. Witb 12 full-page Illastrationa by 
OoBDOM Bbovkk Crown 8to, Sl-OO. 

THE MISSING MERCHANTMAN. 

By Eabbt OoLTinrawoon. With 6 full-page Piotorea by W. 
H. Otssend. Grown 8vo, |1,00. 
A fine AtutiBlIut ellpper la iciied by the orew; the puwngen an 
landi^d on one departed island, ths captain and a Jtinior oSoer on auothei ; 
and the y oang bero ot ths atorjp ia kept on beard to navigate the ihlp, 
whioh the mutlnean relit u a prlTate veueL After manj adventnTei 
Ned anooaeded in oanying off uie ihip, and in pioking up tbe o^italn 
and tha pauengeri. 

THE CONGO ROVERS 

A Tale of the Slave Squadron. By Habbt OoujNawocm. 

With 6 full-page Illnstratioiis by J. SobSnbebq. Crown 

8yo, olivine edges, 81.50. 
The KMne of thii thrilling tale U laid on the wnt ooait of Africa 
among the ilaTera. 

THE ROVER'S SECRET 

A Tale of the Pirate Cays and Lagoons of Cnba. By Haxbt 
CoLLiNQwooD. With 6 fnll-paga Illiistrations by W. 0. 
SiuoNB. Crown 870, $1.00. 

The hem of "The RoTer'i Secret," a Tonns officer of ths Britiab nair, 
' la his peonliar cxperienoea in ohUdhood and bis mlMeqaent perui 



THE PIRATE ISLAND 

A Story of the South Pacifia By Habbt Coi:>iiiNawooD. 
Blnstrated by 8 full-page Fictuies by G. J. STAmuNn 
and J. B. Wblls. Olivine edges. Crown 8to, Sl-60. 
Thia itOTT details the adTSntniea of alad whowaa foondinhialnfiuio; 

— ■■ ' ■- — ■* " -J— '-J >-„ . firfiermaii. Going to aaa, Y' 

bnmed out of their ahip,a. . 
the "Pliate lalaiid," whan 
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M BOOKS FOB TOtnfG PXOPLX 

Br OEORQE MANVILLE FEMN 

<* Kr. FMm 1< ta tbe froat nok of writers for hojt."—Llvtrjiool Xtreiay. 

DICK a THE FENS 

A Somonce of the Oreat East Swamp. With 12 fiUl-pagv 
niustrationaby Feabk Dabd. Crown 870, H.SO. 

BROWNSHnWS BOY 

With e tM^ niustratioiis. Crown 8to, tLOO. 

yussiJf the guide 

Bein^ the StranM Storr of TraTela in A^ia Minor. With 
8 full page Dlustraiiona. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET 
A. Tale of the lAnd of the Incao. With 12 full-page Pic- 
turea 1^ OOEDOH Brownx. Crown Svo, tl-60. 

NAT THE NATURALIST 

A Bo^'b Adventures in the Eastern Seas. Illustrated by 6 , 
full>pa{^ Rctures by Gkobqb Browkil Crown Sro, 
olivme edges, $1.50. 

QUICKSILVER 

Or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel With 10 full-page 
Illustrations by Frakk Dadd. Orown 8to, tl.25. 

DEVON BOYS 

A Tale of the North Shore. With 18 foU-page lUustra- 
tiona by QORDON Brownb. Crown Sto, tLSO. 

MOTHER CAREYS CHICKEN 
Her Voyage to the Unknown Isle. With 8 full-page IIIub- 
traboQS. Crown Svo, tl.OO. 

BUNYIP LAND 
The Story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. With 6 
full-page Illustrations by Oobdoh Bbowms. Crown 
8vo, tlJSS. 

IN THE KING^ NAME 

Or, The Cruise of the Kaatrel. Illustrated by 12 fuU-p 

Pictures by Gordon Browbe. Crown Svo, tlJIO. 

MENHARDOC 

A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. With 6 fuU-p 

duBtrations by C. J. Stahil&nd. Crown 8to, $1.5 

PATIENCE WINS 



■P««e 



:r' 
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BOOKS FOB rOUXa PEOPLE 

STORIES OF ADVENTURE BY SEA AND LAND 



PARIS AT BAY 

A story of tha Siega and the Commune. By Eekbebt 
HatkNS. With 8 fuU-Hifc« Illustrations by Stahlet 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, tl.SO. 

THE TURKISH AUTOMATON 

A Tale of the Time of Catharine the Qreat of Kiusia. By 
SheiU. E. Bbainr: With 8 fuli-pa^e Illustrations by 
WiLLuK Rainet, R. I. Crown 8vo, (1.20. 

A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC 



GOLD, GOLD, IN CARIBOO 

L Story of Adventure in British Columbia. By Clits 



HIS FIRST KANGAROO 

ui story for Boya. By Arthur Ferb 
ions by P. B. S. Spbner. Crown 8vo 

SOU'WESTER AND SWORD 



WITH THE SEA KINGS 

the Days of Lord Nelson. ByF. 1 
With Q full-page lUustraUons by W. S. Stacet. 



A Story of the Days of Lord Nelson. ByF. H. Windeb. 

With Q full-page lUustraUons by W. ° " 

Crown 8vo, 11.00. 



THE WIGWAM AND THE WAR-PATH 

stories of the It«d Indiana. By Abcott R. Hope. niuBtrated 
by UoRDON Browne. Crown 8vo, tl.OO. 
" Mr. Hope's ' Wlo-wtm uid Wu-pith ' Is Dotabl; good ; It glv«t • 
very tItU picture oilile Moong tbe IndlMU."— j^folbr. 

THE SEVEN WISE SCHOLARS 



YOUNG TRAVELLERS' TALES 

By Abcott R. Hope. With 6 full-page IllustraUona by H. J. 
Drapeb. Crown Svo, •1.20. 
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BOOKS FOS TOnifO FSOFLE 
STORIES OF ADVENTURE BY SE^ AND LAND 



WULFEyC THE WEAPON THAP^ 

The Story of the Danish Conquest of East Anglla. Bv 
Charles W. Whisti-ke. With e llluatrationaTiy W. A. 
HaROETson. Crown 8vo, 11.25. 
AMlelavrhkhlRMt forth:— Hon Wul(rlc»aTedtheD«nlahwtiTior'B 

lite ; how be toivbt lu the Viking ship ; how he wu accased t&lselr ; 

how he Joined King Eidniund.M hb weapon -thine; how be fouEht 

(or the km); ; and how be won the lady Oarltha and brought ber to bis 

TOMMY THE ADVENTUROUS 

The Story of a Brother and Sister. By 8. EX Cartwriobt. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crana 8vo, $1.00. 

SILAS VERNEY 

A Tale of the Time of Charles IL By Edoar PickrRinq. 
With 6 tull-pa«e Illustrations by Alfred Prarse. Crown 
8vo. $1.25. 

AN OCEAN OUTLAW 

A Story of Adventure in the good ship Margaret. By Hcoh 
St. Leoer. With 6 pa^ Illustratiooa by Wu. Rainky, 
R. I. Crown 8vo, $I.2C. 
Tbia U a breet; aea-fani lu which the reader Is made acquainted with 

Jlmm; Ducka, a tiptop aallorman and a hero at cutUsa work; lad all 

bis clevemesB was needed when be and bU meaBTnatea came to tackle 

the Ocean Outlaw. 

THE LOSS OF JOHN HUMBLE 

What Led to It, and what Came of It. By Q. Norway. With 
8 tult-pa^e Illustrations by JoHK iJCHANRSBQ. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, %\.^. 

HAL HUNGERFORD 

Or, The Strange Adventures of a Boy Emigrant. By J. R. 

Hutchinson. With 4 full-page Ulustrations by Stanley 

Berkeley. Crown 8vo, 11.30. 
" Tbere 1b no question whatever aa to the spirited manner In whkh 
the etory la told ; the death o( the mate of the amuf^ler by the teeth 
of the dog U especially effective."— iondon A^wcfiitor. 

SIR WALTER'S WARD 

A Tale of the Crusades. By Williah Gverard. Illustrated 
by Walter Paget. Crown 8vo, tl-25. 
" A highly [asclnallng work, dealina; with a period which la alwaji 
HggeBtlre ol romance and deeda ol daring. "—^bAnottniutcr. 

HUGH HERBERT'S INHERITANCE 
By Caroline Austin. With 6 full-page Illustrations by C. T. 
Oakland. Crown 8vo, $1.35. 
"ABtarrthat teachea patience ai well as courage in flgbting the 
batUeaotlUe."— Jteily CAnmicJ*. 
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JONES THE MYSTERIOUS 



A bright (tor; ol Euglleh achoolboT life, with mTileriouB bappeulDgt 
to tbe bero, who has a secret uid weird "power,'' bestowed upou hlin 



b; bia EMt Indiaa be4rer. 



THE HISTORY OF GUTTA-PERCHA WILLE 



The Working Genius. By George Macdonald. Witli 8 
Ulustrations by Arthur HdobB8. New Editioa. 12mo, 



"Halfcrwe'en'' Ahoyl 

Or, Lost on the Crozet Isl- 
ands. ByUnoH Bt. Lkoer. 
With 6 page Illustrations. 
Crown 8to, ll.SO. 



The &audi lot the Talimun 

A Tale of Labrador. By 
Henrt Frith. Illustrated. 
Crowa 8vo, ll.as. 



Illustrated. Crowa 6to, |1.W. 



Froni the Oyde to the Jotdan 

By Hdoh Callam. With 80 
IllustratioDs and a Hap. 
Crown 8vo, »1,50. 



Crowa 8vo, (I'OO. 



Talo of Cftpthity and Exile 



HISTORICAL STORIES 



A Tfnne of Ttwx 
Beii^ a Story of the Great 
ViEingRaidsioto Somerset. 
BtCharlbsW. Whistler. 
niustrated. Crown Svo, 
•1.25. 



A Pffaonu erf Vu 

A Story of tlie Time of 
Naptileon Bonaparte. By 
O. NoRWAV. With 6 full- 
page liiustralions by Rob- 
ert Barnes, AKW.a. 
Crown 8vi>, «1.2S. 
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a BOOKS ros rouse pboplb 

SOME BOOKS FOR OIRLS 
THE REIGN OF THE PRINCESS NASKA 

By Amelia. HnTCBiaoN STiRLiHa. With B5 Illustretiotu 
by Paul Hardy. l2mo, $1.00. 

THE WHISPERING WINDS 

And cbe Tales that thay Told. By Mabt H. Dbbxnhah. 
With 26 ninatratdone by Fadii Habds. Crown 8to, $1.00. 
• ' Wa wiih Uw wisdi woold tdl Di atorio like thcH." 



THINGS WF-L TAKE A TURN 



It ia th* stOTT of ft nuuir-bMrtad child, Roaabnd, who Malati bar 
gnudfaUw in ma doaty, teooud-luuid bookabop. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY 

Her Trioks and Troubles. Ey Olaba MuLHOUiAim Dlas- 
tiated. Crown 8vo, 76 cents. 
"lUa naugh^ child it pMilivelj delightful."— £and and Wattr. 

UNLUCKY 

A Fragment of a Qirl's Life. By Caboiokb Atnmr. Dliu- 
trated. Grown Sto, 75 cents. 
A tonohing atory of aa nnlneky fitl at odda with bei atepmoUMr. 

LAUGH AND LEARN 

The Earnest Book of Nursery Lessons and Nnnery Games. 

ByJBHNSrrHoitt'BBKra. Charmingly ZUnatrated. Bqnare 

8vo, 11.25. 
"Oneof th« bat books ef the kind imagliiable, full of praotisal toaoh- 
Ingin word and piotnre, and helping the little onea plaaaantl; akog a 
right royal road to leainiiig."— OropAk. 

ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND 

By Edith King Hall. "With 8 Colored Hates and 78 
other Illustrations by Alice B. Woodvabd. Square 
8vo, $2.00. 
Ilta story of what a little girl hsard and saw In « torsbopt 
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BOOKS FOR 7f>Uir& PEOPLB 

SOME BOOKS FOR QIRLS. 
A NEWNHAM FRIEPTOSHIP 



la A Nacnham Ftiendihlp we b&ve ■ descrlpUoD ol life at NewDhun 
College. Cftrol Martin, a third-year student, betriailCIs a " [rather," 
Elipeth MacLeod, a shy, scDsltlve UlgbUod girl, who haa worked lier 
way Irom a board achool to college. Tbe onmity at a tellow-Btudent 
and ft mystery about eome parodies cloud EUpeth's happiness for a 
time. But the clouds clear. Meo students play tbelr part In the B'ory, 
and the cIosIhk chapters describe the worK of some of the girls u 
"socliU settlers" in tbe east of London. 

THREE FAIR MAIDS 

Or, The Burkes of Derrymore. 'By Katharine TtnaM. 

With 13 Illustrations by G. D. Eavuond. Cronn 8vo, 

olivine edges. $1.90. 
A story of Iriab country lite. Tbe three fair maids are the daughters 
of an impoverished Irish lady. Their father bad been dliluheriud by 
his uncle for marryuig agslnst his wish. Sir Jasper's dlElnberllaaee 
obliged them to give up their great bouse, Derrymore, but the tanilly 
lanitlmUely leconclled with Uncle Peter, who nuikeB Elizabeth hia 

QUEEN CHAIOOTTE^ MAIDENS 



GIRL NEIGHBORS 

Or, The Old Fnsbioa and the New. By Sarah Tttlbr. 

With 8 [ull-page niustratioDB b; C. T. Garland. Crown 

8vo. 91.00. 
" Oiti Ntighbon Is ft pleasant comedy, not so much of e 

. vjudlces got rid of, very t— i"-- >•'- — -" 

wtttXea."— London SptcUUor. 



prejudices got rid of, very healthy, very agreeable, ftnd very weU 

THE HEIRESS OF COURTLEROY 

By Anke Beale. With 8 M«e lllustratioDs by T. C. H. 

Cabtle. Crown 8vo, ctom ; elegant, olivine edges. 11.50. 

" Hlu Anne Beale relates bow tbe young ■ Heiress of Courtleroy ' 

had BDch good inBueDce over her uncle sa to win htm from bia fn- 

teniely •el&li ways la regard to hli teoeata and otbeis."— London 
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BOOKS FOR TOUXa PEOPLE 



SOME BOOKS FOR QIRLS 

THE LADY ISOBEL 

A Story for Girls. Ry Eliza F. Poll^BD. With 4 Illustro- 
tioDs by W. FcLTON Brown, \2rao, »1.00. 
A Tftleof tbe ScoUlBli CoveD&Qti^rB. 

A GIRL OF TO-DAY 

By Ellinob Davenport Adams. With « ^ige Illustra- 
tions by Oertrdde Dshain Hammond, R. I. Crown 
8vo, $1.B6. 
Tbe boys and Kirls ol Woodend band themMlTm together, and that 
they have plenty of fuu Is seen In the Bbopplns expedJtJon to porchase 
Etores for their iiociety, nod In the Eucceadul CbrtBtmu entertain meot. 
I Breuton's flglit with Joe Baker, the bully, shows that their work 



IS its « 



IS well. 

A DREADFUL MISTAKE 



By Oebajldine Mocki.BR. With 4 page 1 1 lustrations by 
William Bainby, H. I. Crown 8vo, tl.35. 
The mistake occurs at the very beglDuIng of the book, gradually 
Hghtfi lUelt duriDg the course ot the sloij, and at the end is fouud tr 



HER FRIEND AND MINE 

A Story of Two Sisters. By Florence Coombe. With 8 
Illustrations by Wm. RAiHsy. 13rao, tl.OO. 

THE EAGLE'S NEST 

By S. EL Cabtwbioht. With 8 niustrations by Wm. Rainet. 



MY FRIEND KATHLEEN 
By Jennie Chappell. With 4 Illustrations by John H. 
Bacon. Vitao, tl.OO. 

A DAUGHTER OF ERIN 

By Violet G. Finnv. With 4 Illustrations. Price, H.OO. 



Under Fabc O&xs 
A Story from Two Girls' 
Lives. By Sarah DODDNET. 
With 6 fuU-pog^e Illustra- 
tions by O. U. KlLBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, «1.S5. 
A story which has m It ao strong 
a draiDBtlc element that it will at- 
tract readers ol all ages and ot 



BY M. CORBET-SErMOUR 

A GlrT* Klnzdom 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. SI. 00. 
Olive and her story will recelre 
welcome from all girls. 

Duklc Kine 

A Story for Girls, illustrated. 
Crown evo, •1.00. 
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